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As  easy  roay*st  thou  &11 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gnlph, 
And  take  nnmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 
As  take  from  roe  thyself. 

Comedy  of  Erron, 

The  traveller  who  has  spent  his  winter  in 
Rome  will  not  forget  how  much  of  his  enjoy^ 
ment  in  the  contemplation  of  modem  art  was 
derived  from  the  numerous  students  from  the 
North,  domiciliated  under  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  German  school.  They  have  a  devo- 
tion to  their  calling,  which  makes  it  interesting 
to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them ;  and  the 
pride  which  they  take  in  each  other's  genius, 
and  the  liberality  of  their  mutual  assistance, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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are  traits  sufficiently  unusual  amongst  rivals 
to  be  worthy  of  admiration.  My  mornings  were 
generally  passed  with  one  or  other  of  them^  and 
I  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  half  the  unfinish- 
ed pictures  and  ^statues  of  Rome — with  their 
destination^  and  every  thing  relating  to  th^m. 

The  great  patron^  I  founds  and  the  one  for 
whom  they  were  all  the  most  proud  to  labour^ 
was  a  nobleman  of  the  country,  the  Marchese 

di : .     They  spoke  his  name  as  a  word  of 

triumph,  and  praised  him  as  though  he  had 
been  one  of  the  fraternity.  Some  few  particu- 
lars which  I  accidentally  heard  of  him  awakened 
a  curiosity  to  hear  more,  and  by  degrees  I  be- 
came possessed  of  his  history. 

Many  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  there  laboured,  in  a  small  studio 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  a  young  German  student 
in  sculpture.  Like  his  fellows,  he  was  seldom 
aware  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  the 
source  from  whence  means  were  to  be  derived 
for  carrying  him  to  the  end  of  it; — but  in 
talent  they  allowed  him'to  stand  above  them. 
StiU  his  chief  employment  was  to  toil  upon  the 
works  of  artists  of  older  standing,  and  to  con- 
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Ht  fame  wLilst  he  received  the  wages  of  mere 
lithbim  Thus  the  genius  of  Frederic  was 
I:ii6wn  only  to  his  familiar  associates^  and  the 
onginat  exercise  of  it  was,  of  necessity,  con- 
:fihed  to  the  hour^  which  others  devoted  to 
repose  or  to  festa  days,  when  scarcely  another 
faatnd  was  at  work  in  the  whole  capital. 

Vet,  wth  idi  this  resistance  of  every  enjoy-, 
ment  but  study,  and  notwithstanding  the  ob* 
scure  prospect  of  fame  beyond  the  circle  in 
which  he  already  possessed  it,  Frederic  had 
too  much  of  the  energy  of  genius,  and  too  in- 
tense a  delight  in  the  search  for  beauty,  to  feel 
depressed.  True,  his  countenance  had  the 
pale  hue  and  the  knitted  brows  of  reflection, 
but  its  handsome  character  was  heightened  by 
an  animated  feeling  for  all  things  of  intellectual 
interest,  and  his  heart  was  fdways  free  enough 
firom  selfish  care  to  be  acutely  sensible  to  thecon- 
cems  of  others.  Whenever  the  light  but  manly 
figure  of  Frederic  made  its  rare  appearance 
amongst  his  more  jovial  friends,  it  was  the 
si^fd  for  increased  hilarity  and  a  double  for- 
getfuln^s  of  their  hardships.  There  were  few 
of  them 'whose  works  had  not  benefited  by  his 
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taste,  and  few  who,  while  he  never  was  seen  in 
more  pretending  costume  than  his  workman  s 
cap  and  blouse,  had  not  felt  his  off-hand,  uri- 
calculating  generosity. 

With  such  a  character,  amongst  those  so 
capable  of  duly  appreciating  him,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  found  a  ready  reception  from  the 
few  acquaintance  whom  he  chanced  to  make 
in  society  more  general.  These  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  of  the  indigent,  but,  in 
many  cases,  well-born  families  established  in 
charge  of  the  palaces  of  public  show,  to  the 
absentee  or  straightened  possessors  of  which 
they  might  bear  some  remote  affinity.  In  one 
of  these  temples  to  the  genius  of  ancient  days, 

1 

Frederic  professed  to  have  found  matter  more 
conducive  to  excellence  in  bis  art  than  in  any 
other  which  was  open  to  him  ;t— according  to 
him,  there  were  vestibules  and  galleries  which 
contained  the  pride  of  Greece,  and,  according 
to  his  friends,  there  were  more  private  apart- 
ments which  contained  the  pride  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these  statements  were  correct.    The 

palazzo  belonged  to  the  Marchese  di >  a 

nobleman  of  great  wealth  but  retired  habits. 
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'"  *  ^  * 

which,  caused  him  to  gpend  his  time  chiefly 
amongst  .the  peasantry  of  his  estate^  leaving  the 
splendid  abode  in  question  to  a  branch  of  his 
family  which  had  shared  in  the  general  decay 
of  his  country.  To  this  branch  belonged  the 
blossom  allyded  to.  In  the  course  of  his  visits 
to  the  mutilated  Statues  and  basso-relievos, 

Frederic  had  discovered  a  living  work  of  per- 

I".' .  . .         • » ■ 

faction*  which  was  destined  to  be  a  subject  of 

•  *  .•-•-■      •    .  . 

more  devoted  study  than  all  the  wonders  that 
nparble  had  yet  produced. 
Teresina  had  just  arrived  at  an  age  to  make 


her  friends  sensible  of  her  peculiar  situation. 

Oil'-'    L.  z  .'■■... 

Sh^  was,  unliappily,  too  highly-born  to  be  dis- 
posed  of  in  any  of  the  various  ways  which  were 
open  to  the  daughters  of  the  simple  citizen,  and 
the  dependent  state  of  her  parents  rendered  it 
neki  to  impossible  that '  she  would  ever  be 
raised  beyond  it.  She  had  sprung  up  amidst 
^in,  and  would  there,  in  all  probability,  fade 
neglectecl  aWay.  At  the  same  time,  the  young 
Roman  possessed  the  ardent  feelings  of  her 
country  ip  a  degree  as  far  above  the  common 
order  as  were  her  pale  and  dark-eyed  beauty 
and  the  proud  style  of  her  perfect  symmetry. 


»*  o 
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TbelmowlbdgMbat  shewasaiiobjectaf  pain&l 
obnoei^i  rabdued  ber  spirit  ta.  tax  early  baMt  j^ 
sadnefis;  and  tbe  absence  of .  youtjiful  fi^tm^- 
left  ber  the  leisure  and  inclipation  tQistorf),Jhpri 
mind  in  a  manner  wbidi  rendered  Lit  stUL^spcii^; 
senfsititre.     Few  -were  ike .  more .  fortannta  ^<^ 
Rome's  maidea  beauties  wbo  odald  oompati^ 
with  ber  in  tefined  acquirements;    but.dker 
superiority  was  not  a  matter  of  oongratulati^t^ 
il  bnly  beigbtened  ber  uiifitaesB  for  ber  lot. 
-  BotbTerestna  and  tbe  young  Geraiian 
eatly  in  ^SGovering  tbat  tbey  bad  met  in  tfxh 
otber>  for  tbe  fitst  time^  the  capability  ot  muh 
tiial  cbrnpfFsbension  and.  mutual  feeling. .  .Tbe 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance  bad/neieii 
confined  to  in  inclination  of  tbe  bead^  afi-they 
ocii^ionally  ^countered  upon  .tbe  ricblyroroa* 
n&eiited  terraces  of  tbe  palace  ^arden^  tbe  on^ 
ii&ttsin^  oret  classk  balustrades  of  inlaid  marbli^ 
st^i^  fledteistalSy  and  statues  of  whatever  ^^^a^ 
most  encbantitig  in  bistory  or  fable ;  tl^otbeC) 
retiring  wi&  the  sweet  wild  witnesses ;  oti-^ 
Roman  spiing,  which  burst  forth  spontaneously 
ttoiA  the  neglected  plot  *~  the  rim    of   ti$ 
scu^Hnred  fotintidn,  the  ruined:  wall  rctf^  ages 


A  r:i  I, 


i9\ 


WMl^  tibiMfabs-  Tbt  eit)pv  wMi  ite  dtaies  wA 
dMdiflMof  arthcrasatidtides^the  blood-Btauml 
bmJbuteld^' tlie-iitlg^  melflaefaoly  C$m^ 

p^AT^thti  TIbCT,  trith  its  ini1uioitrD«  tlrel^ 
lAii^fir^^LJAtid'die  dktant  ihoimtatiiB^froiii  SomeCe 
1Ji$tbifr  tfm,  ^th  tiiar  teities  i9f  nnknown  origio-n- 
^fl^'tMilgbt  (iieir  deep  aisociBtiona  to  aid  em* 
tnrb^jf  odeui^  Md  tJie  triaaci^hB  of  geaiw  .ia 
dilfibilng'  the  inind  to  m  keener  percieptum  ^ 
beEtulJf; and  thu^  teart  to  a  lAoreintraise fdeling 
fdbtt.i  3^ei«liiiii^f  in  ber  simply  0Ober<^oq?ed 
db^ty^withlielr  doimeast  itateihess  aiid 
ntfiideb  qtstu^tdonv  teemed  tM  cbostn  modal 
tbfik  Pfl|r<dke~ihereiy  apint  tbM  iia4  inepived 

V  >ObWAntoeameatii  like' tJkae. generally  lead* i;o 
imietl^j^i  tiM^  importaoi*  AciAdtBXB  w^Kl^ 
mat  J#lauiii9  to  inrihg  tbent  to  tha  axclwjee 
of  fa»  elMtiaiatal  mxrdi;  Afttirwarda^  Frederfi: 
M|(aaa  afti^eiipy  ^  tite  Naiad  on.  tfteifonntt^ 
«d  Te««»hMi%aa«Te9Bd9tled  to.  dra«  n^an  ai^d 
bcftilb^tertbmdap^robattom  InMehaaoiefift 
wiOc: tboae^ihep  r  Une  aunny  Bhsefi  ^^bpve,  thofe 
gMdiiki  mefaeoni  gUdidg  througli  tbe  bpgbt 
jp#tiV  attteir  fca^  tiie  i^is^w  5iheddiiw  iM 
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many-coloured  glory  from  the  spray  that  danoed 
above  their  heads — with  no  subject  of  convene 
but  the  grace  of  an  exquisite  chisel^  the  Ikies 
of  beauty,  the  tender  traits  of  sentiment  5  it 
was  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  in  such  a  pair  to 
dream  themselves'  in  reahns  beyond  the  reach 
of  sorrow ;  no  surprising  lapse  of  memory,-  if 
they  forgot  for  the  time  the  cold  calculations  of 
a  world  to  which  both  were  so  little  indebted. 
The  timid  and  the  modest  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  ready  to  receive  perilous  impressions ;  for 
it  is  rarely  that  such  characters  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  warm  affections.  The  meetings  between 
Teresina  and  Frederic  were  no  longer  caused  by 
accident.    She  knew  the  moment  of  his  release 
from  labour,  and,  whether  by  the  blaze  of  the 
bright  spring  morning,  or  the  shades  of  its  dewy 
sunset,  her  form  was  amongst  the  statues,  iier 
feeling  beneath  the  cjrpress.     She  a^ked  not  if 
tins  was  love  —  no  matter  tcrAa^  it  was.     She 
never  could  be  anything  to  Frederic.    TTie 
thought  of  hanging  a  disastrous  load  oh  his  ar- 
duous path  to  fame  never  once'  occurred  to 
her.     She  never  could  be  anjrthing  to  any  one 
else,  for  who  could  be  worth  the' reservation  of 
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.  b^- hearty  where  her  merit  was  to  be  measured 
J^  Fortune  t    It  was  enough  to  find  that  life 
iad,  at  last,  a  source  of  interest^  a  solitary  sen- 
: :  satiw  of  bliss.   It  harmed  none^  and  could  not 
injure  herself;  for  what  happiness  did  she  risk ! 
,  -  The  feelings  of  Frederic  were  not  so  devoid 
V  of  plan^  though  that  plan  was  mainly  sup- 
'■  ported  by  chimeras.    His  only  chance  of  pos- 
.sessing,  Teresina  was  by  a  rise  in  reputation, 
which  should  atone  for  his  want  of  birth ;  and 
.  the.  enthusiasm  of  his  passion  and  his  profes- 
sion already  foresaw  such  miraculous  events 
as  had  never  before  occurred,  excepting  in  the 
brain  of  a  German  lover.    Alas !  love  has  been 
called  a  stimulant  to  exertion ;  but,  perhaps,  it 
is  more  frequently  an  impediment.    The  mind 
of  Frederic  was  occupied  by  one  object  solely, 
,  and  that  .was  the  attainment  of  his  end,  and  not 
- .  the  means.    His  toil  grew  wearisome,  his  hour 
,  aC  bliss  w^  anticipated,  and  his  reputation,  in- 
^  #^ead  of.  advancing,  was  likely  to  decline.    A 
.few  weeks  made  him  sensible  of  the  necessity 
Jqr.  some  desperate  exertion,  or  for  the  resigna- 
.  .tioja.pf .  the  hopes  which  had  now  become  part 
^  of  lus  existence.    Whilst  it  was  in  his  poyrer 

b5 
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to  forget  at  any  moment  the  pains  of  life  with 
a  being  whose  purity  seemed  plaiced  on  e^rtk 
by  accident^  and  who  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal tliat  she  had  no  thought  beyond  him,  the 
temptation  was  not  to  be  resislted.  His  ei^i^ 
gies  could  only  be  rightly  applied  by  depriting 
himself  of  it  altogether.  His  art  must  be  par^ 
sued  elsewhere.  *     ^ 

At  the  time  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion, 
a  sculptor  of  eminence  was  about  to  change  tii^ 
scene  of  his  labours  during  the  summer  monthfe 
to  the  comparatively  cool  retreat  of  Carrani. 
Frederic's  resolution  was  put  to  the  test  by  an 
invitation  to  assist  him.  His  views  might  be 
answered  beyond  his  expectation.  He  might 
ht  removed  to  the  very  mine  from  which  hfe 
was  to  work  out  his  feme.  He  gave  his  answer 
with  a  struggle,  and  the  same  evening  saw  hira 
once  more  a  wanderer  bcfneath  a  few  bright 
Janets,  and  amongst  the  snowy  gleams  hiid 
graceful  shadows  of  all  that  art  could  Teach  bf 
beauty  and  divinity. 

"Frederic/*  said  a  voice,  soft,  clear,  anid 
^elestl&l,  as  though  it  had  pvdceeded  from  one 
dp  those  fabled  inhabitants  of  the  sky  j  "I  did 


Uplrespeefc  you.^nigbt,  bjiMi.^m  I^re  because 
Itv^uld  be  iii^bfrie  you  hav«  been/'  . 

.7  ff  AI^St*  jT^i^sion^and  such,  for  I  know  uqi 
bOf^rlpilg.i^  daie,  i&  aU  the  intercourse  tbat  will 
did^ist  between  us.  It  is  the  will  of  Fortune 
|b%trW|^pai:t.:  I 'see  the  star-light  trembling  in 
3^01^  ejresi  when  I  would  look  to  you  for  coUf 
rage.  We  never  yet  have  spoken  of  the  feeling 
][qr  fwbi^  our  hearts  are  united,  for  in  your 
guileless  countenance  I  have  fancied  that  I 
fead  the  secret  xoore  clearly  than  your  tongn? 
QOuld>tell  it.  These  bonds  are  love— wild^  enr 
thusiastic^  unchangeable,  as  our  natures,  I( 
has- made  our  happiness  ;  it  depends  upon  our<» 
selves  whether  it  is  to  make  our  misery.  ^I 
depstft  iu  sefurdh  of  fame  and  fortune^  It  .may 
notr  be  vanity,  if  ;1  declare  to  you  (for  what  J 
Inreathe  in  your  ear  is  no  more  thw  thinking 
9l0Ud)  that  I  feel  within  me  the  qualities  Iff^^ 
fe<Hirc  them.  Then^  when  we  meet  again,  ifie 
shi^.  bless  the  pains  of  this  parting  hour « as 
having  led  to  joys  which  now  we  dare  npjb 
dream  of/* 

Tjffresina'ii    experience  ia  the^  world  .was 
mer^y  infantine,  and  to  rise  from  obscurity 
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and  poverty  to  rank  and  wealth  was  a  circum- 
stance so  out  of  the  nature  of  things^  especially 
in  Italy,  where  conditions  only  altered  to  de- 
cay, that  she  listened  to  the  project  of  Frederic 
in  despair. 

"  Part !''  she  exclaimed  with  a  low  tremor, 
which  showed  the  desolating  effect  of  the  bare 
word }  *^  are  we  not  happy  as  we  are  ?  Too 
happy  to  run  the  risk  of  change  1  Frederic, 
your  ardent  imagination  will  lead  you  only  to 
disappointment,  and  where  will  be  the  love  to 
aid  you  in  sustaining  it  f  O !  Frederic,  remiiin ; 
and,  whilst  we  meet  unmolested  in  these  scenes 
which  you  call  so  exquisite,  let  us  not  deserve 
to  forfeit  our  lot  by  growing  discontented." 
^  Frederic  had  wound  himself  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  determination  to  do  wonders,  that  he 
was  proof  against  all  discouragement;  spoke 
n  the  proud  language  of  a  superior  of  the  ac* 
cidental  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  and 
asked  where  would  have  been  the  memory  of 
the  worldlv  great,  had  it  not  been  handed  down 
by  the  more  sublime  nobility  of  genius.  The 
course  of  those  who  travelled  amongst  the  stars 
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could  not  be  calcttla4;ed  by  the  dull  progreai  of 
die  wingless  being  that  never  soared  from  earth 
*^a  single  year^  a  magic  hour,  might  build  him 
«:  monument  in  the  waste  of  ages.  "  This/' 
continued  the  excited  young  German,  ^^  is  the 
contemjdation  to  which  I  would  bring  my  Te- 
reAotL'  These  are  the  daring  pinions  on  which 
her  flioii^hte  must  lead  me,  and  let  her  never 
'dcnfbt  that  the  spirit  which  she  has  kindled 
win  closely  follow." 

*  Teresina  answered  with  a  glow  of  Roman 
pride.  ^^  If  I  doubt  your  genius^  Frederic,  for 
what  is  it  that  I  love  you  f  No ;  it  is  the 
g^us  to  estimate  it  which  I  doubt.  You  think 
me  devoid  of  courage,  but  where,  in  the  world's 
degenerate  perception  of  superiority,  are  the 
materisds  for  hope  t  If  they  but  existed^  the 
fsovl  of  the  poor  girl  of  Rome  would  afiEbrd 
them  room  as  readily  as  that  endless  waste  of 
ruins  could  again  give  space  to  the  heroes  who 
made  its  history.  Oh,  could  I  be  tried !  Were 
Htyeourage  to  be  proved  by  endurance,  by  sa- 
erifiocr 

The  dreams  of  genius  were  too  strong  for 
the  arguments  of  reason.  The  plaintive  beauty 
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of  the  scene,  of  the  association^  and^  above  all,  ol 
the  forlorn  Teresina,  were  insufficient  to  ^educQ 
the  determined  spirit  of  her  lover*.  They. parted 
with  all  the  grief  of  a  first  parting,  the. one 
borne  up  by  a  daring  confidence  in  the  futugr^ 
the  other  sinking  beneath  the  discouragix^  ^7 
pect  of  the  present. 

Months  passed,  but  the  serene  absence,  of 
positive  sorrow  existed  for  Teresina  no  longer* 
The  scenes  of  beauty  wherein  she  might  have 
waned  away  her  life  in  tranquillity  had,. every 
one  of  them,  some  memorial  of  a  bliss  which 
she  had  only  enjoyed,  to  be  sensible  of  its  loss. 
The  melancholy  which  had  characterized  her 
fcHrmerly  was  now  an  expression  of  care.  The 
simple  occupations  which  had  dimpled,  the  duU 
placidity  of  a  life  devoid  of  purpose  were  for.- 
gotten  in  an  interest  which  interfered  no  other- 
wise with  her  state,  than  by  adding  to  the  mo- 
notonous a  sensation  of  aching  intensity. 

From  Frederic  she  had  heard,  and  expected 
to  hear,  nothing.  In  the  height  of  his  rash 
confidence,  he  had  declared  that  she  should 
hear  from  him  no  more  till  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  obtain  her ;  and  a  certain  degree  q£ 
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morbid  and  pertinadous  pride  was  Hkdy  to 
keep  him  to  his  word.  In  the  slender  society 
wKch  wils  open  to  her,  and  in  which  she  wiat 
thrown  but  rarely,  his  name  indeed  was  some- 
ticnes  mentioned  amongst  others  of  his  profes- 
sion, bat  little  transpired  to  cheer  her.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  more  professors  than  pa- 
trons, that  interest  was  more  needful  than 
talent,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  art  had  ceased 
for  centuries.  She  listened  with  the  endurance 
she  had  boasted,  but  her  heart  was  not  the  less 
wrung  with  the  picture  of  his  failure,  the  de- 
cline of  his  self-estimation,  the  wounded  pride 
which  might  cause  him  to  abjure  her  sight  for 
ever.  Oh  for  some  project  to  snatch  them  both 
from  the  exposure  to  this  anguish ! — Oh  for  any 
sacrifice  of  herself  to  save  that  spirit  from  the 
humiliation  to  which  it  was  destined ! 

Shortly  before  thb  period,  circumstances 
had,  for  a  season,  called  her  lofty  relation,  the 
Mardiese,  to  Rome,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  grown  up.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  high 
chai^acter,  and,  though  f&r  advanced  in  life,  re- 
tained a  kindliness  of  feeling  which,  in  other 
days,  had  made  a  statdy  person  and  gifted  in- 
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tellect  the  objects  of  love^  uo  less  than  admira- 

tion.    The  mind  and  beauty  of  Teresina  were 

<^a  quality  unlooked-for ;  her  parents  had  been 

long  dead ;  and  the  connexions  who  had  sue- 

-  i' 
ceeded  to  the  charge  of  her  were  of  a  degree 

80  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.  Her 
case  was  touching,  and  he  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  her. 

The  more  the  Marchese  conversed  with  her, 
the  more  he  had  cause  to  wonder  at  the  work  of 
nature  which,  to  appearance,  had  superseded 
all  necessity  for  the  cultiyation  which  had  been 
denied  to  her — the  more  he  was  attracted  by 
the  noble  blood  which  displayed  itself  in  every 
thought  she  uttered. .  Her  heart  palpitated  at 
each  advance  of  favour,  as  an  onien  of  good 
fortune  to  her  Frederic.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  her  efforts  to  confer  pleasure,  to  obtain 
the  influence  of  affection,  were  founded  in  a 
double  interest*  The  Marchese  had  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  gallantry  of  his  youth,  was 
a.  ready  example  that  the  old,  as  well  as  J}ie 
young,  are  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  of  at- 
tention, and  began  to  call  to  mind  that  he  had 
paid  his  late  Marchesa  the  respect  of  remaining 
long  a  widower. 
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The  unexpected  turn  which  had  been  taken 
by  her  noble  relative's  regard  was  appalling. 
Teresina  shuddered  —such  a  union  could  never 

be. 

"'.'■■" 

"the  keen  glance  of  the  Marchese  saw  more 
in  that  maiden  confusion  than  Teresina  had 
expressed.  ^^  I  am  not  surprised/'  he  said^ 
with  the  calm  and  dignified  kindness  which  re- 
suited  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  human 
feelings,  and  a  benevolent  conviction  of  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  them — ^^  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, that  the  proposal  of  a  union  between 
elements  so  opposite  as  youth  and  age  should, 
at  the  first  view,  be  somewhat  startling ;  but 
let  me  not  alarm  you,  if  I  say  that  I  perceive 
other  objections  in  that  shrinking  expreseioD, 
perhaps,  more  powerful  even  than  the  disparity 
of  years.    I  do  not  inquire  the  secrets  of  a 

heart  where  all  is  purity,  and  wiiere  it  is  need- 
" ".      '  '     .    '    ■ 
less  to  inflict  the  pain  of  distressing  confes- 

sions.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  your 
affections  have  not  been  slumbering,  and,  in- 
deed, with  a  disposition  like  your's,  I  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  such  a  circumstance:  but  I 
'  gri^e  for  its  existence.  The  obscurity  of  the  life 


ndach  you  hiive  passed  lias  rend^ced  it  impostt 
sible  thai  you  can  have  made  any  acqtiauittiiHDe( 
suitable  to  your  birth^  or^  indeed^  beyond  jtfae 
humble  society  of  which^  to  my  shaiae^  ynu 
hare  so  long  formed  a  part*  A  marriage -tha^, 
is  not  noble  must  never  be  the  fateof  Xete*/' 
siua/'  .      f 

Teresina  sank  beneatii  the  ago&yjof  her  feei^' 
ii^  and  hid  her  faee  at  his  feet.  r .  ,:- 

^^My  fair  yoting  kinswoman/'  he  continuec^ 
with  a  struggle  between  cooimiseratioa  and 
pride,  ^^will  see  the  necessity  of  sacrifidiiig 
any  plebeian  partiality,  when  the  honour  oiam 
house  oUiges  me  to  use  my  influence  that,  no 
unworthy  connexion  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
diurch.  In  addition  to  this,  let  me  recommend  the 
consideration^  Teresina,  that  i  am  an  old  ma%: 
and  little  likelf  to  be  a  burthen  upon  my  large 
estates  beyond  the  endurance  of  your  patience,  a 
and  that  at  my  death  there  is  no  heir  to  ^spute^ 
your  right  to  them.   You  will  still,  in  all  humam 
probldiility,  be  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  may  have  a  long  life  before  jrou  to  dispense 
happiness  as  you  please,  and  breathe  an  atmo*- 
iq^iere  of  blessings.    Da  not  give .  me  your 


affMrev  y^lr^out  fwe  not  in  &  stale  to  rei^t' 
Ivof^Tlcwvie  yot|  to  compose  yomrseif,  and  r^nelr 
our-cbnvcfTBation  toi-morrow.'' 

;  LoIlgafte^fae  had  departed,  Teresinaremained 
gttsdngoa  the*  splendours  of  the  pictured  wall 
and  f Netted  celling  of  that  stately  apartment  ill 
anguish  and  stupefaction.  The  words  which 
hflid  dtruok  most  fearfully  upon  her  heart  were 
those  which  denied  to  her  hopes  the  sanction 
ot  the  church.  Frederic  had  no  nobility  but 
his  mind*    He  was  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

:.Th^  mind  of  Teresina,  however,  was  not  so 
sQpfa^ly  at  the  mercy  of  her  afifections  butthat^ 
after  they  had  been  relieved  of  their  first  wild 
burst  of  misery^  it  could  settle  down  to  a  Aim 
surrey  of  h^  position.  The  simple  bdng  of  a 
few  months  since,  who  never  thought,,  beoauae 
there  was  nodui^  in  her  life  which  called  for 
it»  wasnow  driven  to  weigh  the  rdativeimporlc*' 
anoe^of  events  which  were  to  direct  her  faltc^ 
and  was  to  form  a  judgment  which  would  hmw., 
been  embarrassing  to  others  of  her  yeart^  what^. 
ever  niiglit  have  been  their  superior  advantagesL 
She  was  offered  a  ocmnexion  against  which  her 
mtitare  would  have  rebelled,  even  had  her  heart 
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not  been  pre-occupied.  She  was  offered  wealth, 
\trhich  her  long  habits  of  self-denial  had  reur 
dered  superfluous.   The  temptations  of  society^ 
so  dazzling  to  young  minds  generally,  were  to 
her'ft  no  temptations  at  all,  for  it  had  been 
formed  in  solitude,  and  Was  fixed  on  contem- 
platious  far  different.      To  what  end,  there- 
fitMre,  was  she  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Marchese,  ^ven  though  her  marriage  with  Fre- 
deric were  rendered  impossible  ?  There  was  an 
end,  nerertheless,  of  paramount  importance  to 
be  answered,  which  was  the  conversion  of  this 
impossibility  into  a  matter  most  feasible.   She 
bad  heard  it  said  that  the  estates  of  the  Marchese 
had,  in  common  with  a  few  others,  tlie  virtue 
of  conferring  nobility  on  their  possessor.    The 
train  of  thought  which  followed  upon  this  recol- 
lection  may  be  imagined.    The  Marchese  had 
fjtmn  his  word  tiiat  they  should  be  her's,  and^ 
by  transferring  them  to  Frederic,  she  placed  hini 
beyond  the  threat  which  had  dismayed  her. 

Before  the  interview  of  the  next  day,  she 
hfikd  satisfied  herself  of  the  correctness  of  her 
information.  She  was  pale  and  frozen  as  any 
bieautiful  creation  in  the  marble  around  her ; 
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but  she  kept  in  mind  that  the  sacrifice  fiir 
wUch  she  was  prepared  was  for.  Frederic,  and 
felt  that  she  could  unshrinkiugly  have  awaited 
die  stroke,  pf  death. 

It  wa§  not  long  ere  the  gems  of  genius  and 
taste,  and  the  gorgeous  devices  of  wealth,  that 
were  squandered  through  that  enchanted  palace^ 
gleamed  with  the  glow  of  festive  lights  that 
sei^m^d  to  outnumber  the  stars.     From  quaitft 
balustrade  and  vaulting  statue,  the  breeze  of 
the    early   autumn   was    cooled  by  fantastic 
wreaths  from  fountains  of  magic  source*    Tier 
over  tier  of  myrtle  terraces  displayed  the  proud 
concourse  of  Rome's  loveliest  and  loftiest  bom  s 
and  the  waving  bed  of  odours  that  mdted  dotm^ 
ward  into  the  dark  blue  city  bore  with  ittte 
sweetest  sounds  of  joy  and  melody.     Tbete 
were  homage,  praise,  congratulation-— all  wordi 
for  soothing,  flattering,  and  foi^etfuluessj  tbene 
were  earth's  choicest  treasures  for  the  adom^ 
ment  of  beauty,  and  heaven's  fa^irest  favouirs  M 
disarm  comparisour    Alas!  and  what  were  all 
these  to  the  envied  of  that  night  -« the  aching^ 
the  bewildered,  the   Marchesa  Teresinat    In 
the   confusion  of  her   throbbing  brain  theve 
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was  but  one  object  yisible— one  fearful  thoilgftii 
defined— "  Frederic  !  Gould  his  form  but  tKOW 
appear  amidst  this  throng,  what  faumaii  Jyrotek* 
toitions  could  convince  him  that  lam  faith  Ail 
gtiUt*' 

^  This  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  moment 
qI  her  married  life  which  was  willingly  devoikl 
to  the  remembrance  of  her  lover.     She  had 
taken  a  desperate  step  for  him,  the  result  rc^ 
mained  with  Providence,  and  the  intervening 
time  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  duties  of  bet 
new  state*   With  these  the  thought  of  Frederic 
Wfts  incompatible*    She  dared  not  dwell  upon 
the  joy  it  had  been  in  the  midst  of  her  desola- 
iixm.;  It  must  be  banished ;  and,  as  an  indulged 
and. definite   object,  it   wcis  banished.     But> 
ijiough  the  shade  of  fear  appeared  not,  the 
apprehension,  the  tremor,  convulsed  her  still. 
Her  expression  underwent  another  change.    It 
tr&s  Qiore  deathlike,  but  it  was  more  restless.' 
It  was  seeking  constantly  somewhat  that  it 
4readed  to  find.    It  looked  on  the  i^ctator 
with  an  appeal  for  shelter  from  herself. 

The  life  of  a  noble  lady,  in  its  worldly  career, 
accorded  little  with  the  retmng  virtue  md 
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$kripking  tenBibilky  of  Teresina.    Her  appear* 
^ce  and  youth^  %rhei>  contrasted  witii  the 
Marche^e^  could  not  fail^  in  such  a  land  as  Italjr^ 
.tO;  surround   her  with  gallantry  which  was 
odious  and  irrepressible.    The  pattern  whidi 
fhe  set  to  the  less  scrupulous  was  remarked 
with  ridicule  and  resented  with   injury^  and^ 
wl^en  she  received  not  the  mock  credit  of  bar- 
ing found  for  her  husband  a  feeling  new  to 
nature^  she  was  whispered  to  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  constancy  and  caution  in  her  engage* 
ments  elsewhere.    Such  shafts  as  these^  how- 
ever unmerited^  could  not  drop  harmlessly,  for 
the  very  purity  of  her  bosom  only  caused  a 
more  vivid  consciousness  of  somewhat  within 
it  which  dared    not  see  the  light.      Every 
moment  her  secret  seemed  discovered  —  every 
throb  of  her  heart  was  a  confession  of  guilt.    . 
If  her  situation  was   painful  amongst  her 
equals^  before  the  public  it  was  harrowing.    If 
her  splendid  equipage  passed  the  streets,  her 
declining  head  turned  not  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  from  apprehension  of  whose  reproachful 
glance  might  be  fixed  upon  her.   If  she  knelt  for 
before  the  altar,  she  dared  not  raise  her 
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eyes,  for  fear  of  whose  indignant  form  might  in- 
terpose. And  when  she  returned  exhausted  in 
soul  to  her  palazzo,  that  look^  that  form,  which 
first  had  met  her  there  —  which  there  had 
gained  dominion  of  her  deepest  love  —  how 
could  she  shun  them  f  How,  except  in  mad- 
ness ! 

The  Marchese,  who  observed  with  vigilant 
kindness  every  turn  of  her  behaviour,  and  saw 
its  motives  no  less  correctly  than  he  had  done 
at  first,  became  aware  that  her  serenity  of  mind 
was  not  to  be  restored  by  society,  or  by  remain- 
ing in  a  scene  of  painful  associations.    She  had 
never  visited  his  possessions  in  the  mountains, 
and   his  proposal  to  remove  thither  was  re- 
ceived with  an  eagerness  which  showed  too 
well  her  piteous  yearning  for  repose.      For  the 
first  time,  her  eyes  looked  back  over  the  desolate 
Campagna,  upon  the  sinking  domes  and  towers 
of  her  native  city.     If  she  sighed,  it  was  to. 
think  that  it  contained  no  joy,  no  thing  that 
she  regretted,  and  that  her  business  was  to  let 
it  fade  from  her  memory  as  it  did  from  her 
sight. 
When  the  declining  sun  shone  red  upon  her 
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moantain  path,  there  was  nothiug  to  remind 
her  of  her  scene  of  trials  but  the  sumiuit  of 
Soracte,  which  had  formed  the  loftiest  point  of 
her  wondering  view,  and  which  now  lay  behind 
her^  and  a  backward  gleam  of  the  Tiber  wind- 
ing, like  a  stream  of  fire,  through  the  distant 
plain,  as  though  to  bear  her  last  farewell. 

At  length  the  crags  of  the  Apennine,  with 
thdr  tortuous  stems  and  naked  roots  of  golden 
chesnut,  their  deep  bronze  clumps  of  imper- 
vious ilex,  their  crimson  arbutus,  and  all  their 
nameless  hues  of  autumnal  foliage,  closed  up 
the  last  outlet  to  a  world  beyond  them.  The 
ancient  castellated  chateau  crowned  a  steep 
sununit,  that  shot  up  from  forests  bounded  only 
by  mountains  without  end.  The  boar  and  the 
buck,  it  would  have  seemed,  might  have  dwelt 
there  for  ever  undisturbed  by  the  foot  of  man, 
had  not  a  few  scattered  columns  of  smoke 
ascoided  from  the  now  grey  valley,  to  indicate- 
ihe  burning  of  the  leaves  for  purposes  of  bus* 
bondry.  The  lait  blaze  of  the  sun  likewise, 
which  caught  a  few  of  the  loftiest  points,  was 
refracted  in  one  direction  by  some  glittering 
wlute  monastery ;  in  another,  by  some  lonely 

VOL.  I*  c 
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penitential  cell.  To  those  who  must  suffer  in 
secret,  it  is  a  consolation  to  suffer  in  solitude^ 
and  ah'eady  she  felt  her  heart  relieved  as  from 
bonds  that  would  not  suffer  it  to  swell  with  its 
griefs. 

The  difference  in  every  thing  around,  from 
her  previous  mode  of  life,  was  perhaps  th^ 
source  of  her  ability  to  exist  on.  The  spacious 
halls,  instead  of  the  rich  Corinthian  sculpture 
she  had  left,  brought  recollections  only  of  the 
rude  Goth,  the  feudal  warrior,  and  the  hunter 
of  the  boar.  For  statue  and  picture  there 
were  the  piled  implements  of  the  chase^  and 
the  carved  oaken  panel ;  for  the  light  balcony 
there  was  the  deep  sombre  recess.  The  re- 
tainers had  a  bold  romantic  bearing,  like  the 
mountains  that  bred  them,  and  the  polished 
Marchese  of  the  capital  was  converted  into  the 
more  noble  chieftain  of  the  wilds.  The  beau- 
tiful and  the  elegant  had  become  the  awful  and 
the  sublime,  and  all  things  harmonized  with  her 
days  of  sacrifice,  as  though  to  aid  her  through 
them. 

The  Marchese  had  been  all  his  life  an  en- 
thusiast of  the  chase,  and  the  chief  events  in 
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Teresina's  history  were  to  see  biiu  go  forth 
with  his  troop  of  mules  and  motley  rangers  in 
the  mornings  and  return  with  the  savage  victims 
of  their  toils  at  sunset.  Between  whiles  she 
would  mark  the  round  of  the  sun^  till  each  frag- 
ment of  the  hills  frowned  the  tardy  progress  of 
time  with  the  truth  of  the  dial;  and^  if  her  pulse 
did  not  stop  in  despair  at  the  long  and  heavy 
journey  in  advance^  it  was  from  the  unmurmur- 
ing reflection  that  there  was  so  much  the  more 
space  to  atone  for  imperfect  duty.  Sometimes 
she  stood  before  the  rude^  den-like  habitation 
of  the  hunter  contadino^  with  its  poverty  dis- 
played in  the  scanty  festoons  of  Indian  com 
that  hung  drying  from  the  eves,  and  the  ap- 
proach in  nature  between  its  masters  and  the 
animals  that  supplied  their  food  in  the  equal 
participation  of  its  shelter.  If  an  unguarded 
sigh  escaped  her  that  she  had  not  been  bom 
even  here,  she  sought  comfort  in  the  remem- 
brance that  she  could  not  then  have  endowed  it 
with  the  happiness  she  might  envy.  At  other 
times,  she  would  lose  herself  in  the  mysteries  of 
an  ancient  library ;  and,  when  the  conviction 
flashed  upon  her  that  she  was  amassing  lore 

c2 
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more  suitable  to  her  future  years,  she  might 
perhaps  hold  herself  excused  in  the  considera- 
tion that  it  was  fitted  to  the  present  one9  of 
her  husband.  If  any  thing  of  more  moment 
occurred  than  this  diurnal  routine^  it  was  the 
ravage  of  the  storm  or  the  daring  irruption  of 
the  brigand. 

Once  or  twice,  indeed,  there  were  occurrences 
which  touched  her  more  nearly,  and  these  were 
the  accidental  arrivals  of  wandering  artists,  who 
were  tempted  thither  by  the  glowing  colours 
and  savage  outline  of  the  landscape.  What 
made  these  strangers  more  painfully  interest- 
ing was  that  they  were  chiefly  Germans,  for 
there  is  perhaps  no  nation  that  pursues  its  art 
with  a  passion  so  unremitting. 

Happy  was  the  fortune  of  the  poor  wayfarer, 
which  brought  him  to  the  home  of  Teresina. 
His  wants  were  supplied  with  a  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy which  met  him  no  where  else.  His  sim- 
ple ardour  for  the  charms  of  crag  and  cataract 
was  listened  to  with  a  deeper  interest  than  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  proudest  in  the  land, 
and  his  pencil  was  bespoke  for  every  soene  t|iat 
could  give  scope  to  its  genius.     The  coldest 
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virtue  might  find  pity  for  the  hidden  and  scarce 
acknowledged  cause  of  this  distinction ;  for  never 
did  her  heart  take  leave  of  her  prescribed  line 
of  duty  to  drop  a  word  that  might  obtain  the 
unknown  history  of  Frederic. 

In  this  seclusion^  and  in  these  watchful  en- 
deavours to  direct  a  suffering  heart  in  a  blame- 
less  course^  were  consumed  two  years.  They 
were  years  of  hard  schooling,  and  did  not  pass 
unprofitably.  Her  mind  had  attained  a  higher 
cast,  was  stored  with  knowledge  which  nothing 
but  such  a  state  of  existence  might  have  sur- 
mounted, and  matured  in  powers  of  reflection 
to  a  degree  that  was  visible  in  the  more  intense 
character  of  her  beauty.  It  was  the  will  of  Fate 
that  these  qualities  should  now  become  free  to 
form  her  well  deserved  happiness* 

Time  had  dealt  kindly  with  the  Marchese, 
and  did  not  seek  his  due  till  the  claim  was 
fairly  allowed.  The  old  noble  forgot  not,  now 
that  he  was  about  to  part  from  Teresina,  the 
promises  he  had  made  before  their  union.  His 
estates,  without  exception,  were  given  to  her 
absolute  disposal;  her  praises  were  the  last 
words  on  his  lips;  and  when  she  again  saw 
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Rome^  it  was  in  the  pompous  train  which  con- 
veyed him  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers. 

Once  more  a  sojourner  in  the  palazzo^  the 
tumult  of  her  heart  so  long  repressed  was  hard 
indeed  to  be  resisted;  but  her  duty  was  not 
complete  till  the  memory  of  the  Marchese  had 
received  its  tribute  of  respect  eqivalent  to  the 
«delity  which  she  had  shown  him  living.  Ere 
her  tongue  was  trusted  with  the  name  of 
Frederic,  the  splendid  Marchesa  had  declined 
every  envied  alliance  that  could  be  oflFered  by 
the  Roman  nobility,  and  curiosity  was  eagerly 
attending  the  end  to  which  her  paramount  at- 
tractions would  be  devoted.  The  humiliation 
of  her  princely  suitors  was  in  due  time  com- 
pleted by  a  tremulous  inquiry  for  the  obscure 
German  student  5  wild  were  the  apprehensions, 
the  impatience,  with  which  she  awaited  the  re- 
sult. Frederic  might  have  forgotten  her,  might 
never  have  returned  to  Rome  after  her  mar- 
riage, might  have  believed  her  false,  might  no 
longer  exist.  When  her  messenger  returned, 
she  was  found  dishevelled  with  agitation,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak  or  to  comprehend. 

Frederic    had   retin*ned   immediately  upon 
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hearing  that  »he  was  lost  to  him^  had  given  up 
the  pursuit  of  fame,  and  was  contented  to 
labour  for  his  bread. 

"  But  comes  he  not  to  see  me  ?  " 

He  hdd  sent  his  humble  respects  to  the  noble 
Marchesa,  and  would  attend  her  commands 
when  released  from  work. 

^'  He  does  not  fly  to  meet  me  !  His  humble 
respect^  to  Teresiua ! " 

Hours  passed,  and  still  the  trembling  mistress 
of  that  glittering  saloon  was  doomed  to  hide 
her  face  in  the  silken  cushion  with  anticipa- 
tions of  woe  unknown  to  the  bed  of  straw. 
The  Madonna  breathing  from  the  walls  seemed 
to  whisper  that  the  place  for  hope  was  not 
there,  and  the  twilight  of  the  same  season  that 
witnessed  her  sacrifice  to  the  M archese  was  a 
memorial  of  bitter  omen.  It  was  then  that  the 
slow  opening  of  the  massive  door  prepared  her 
to  learn  her  fate ;  was  it  the  door  of  paradise 
or  the  tomb  f  One  hand  flung  back  the  dark 
loose  braids  from  her  sight,  the  other  pressed 
the  heart  that  would  have  burst.  She  knew 
not  whether  to  spring  to  his  arms,  or,  like  a 
guilty  thing,  to  sink  at  his  feet.    The  door  was 
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closed;  and  Frederic,  in  the  simple  costume  of 
other  days,  pale,  care-worn,  but  with  an  aspect 
more  proud  than  ever,  stood  before  her,  alone 
and  calmly. 

'^  Frederic !  do  you  not  know  me  t  " 

'^  I  know,  Signora,  that  I  wait  the  pleasure 
of  the  noblest  lady  in  Rome.  *' 

^'  Frederic,  *tis  Teresina — ^unchanged — ^with 
every  obstacle  to  happiness  removed,  except 
what  you  may  create  yourself.  These  walls, 
with  all  their  treasures — mountains  and  valleys 
for  a  dukedom — nobility  that  may  look  down 
upon  the  proud— power  that  may  raise  the 
crushed  hearts  of  indigence  and  virtue — ^these, 
with  the  first,  pray  heaven,  the  only,  object  of 
your  love — these  all  are  your's — if  you  indeed 
are  Frederic,  and  can  at  length  remember 
Teresina.*' 

The  effort  was  exhausting — she  dropped 
where  she  had  been  reclining,  and  regarded 
him  with  the  tremor  of  a  supplicant. 

Frederic  stood  unmoved.  ^^  I  did  not  think,** 
he  replied,  "  that  it  lay  in  the  course  of  human 
events  to  place  me  under  the  obligations  which 
I  owe  to  the  Marchesa  Teresina,    I  thought 
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that  the  oiice  aspiring  spirit  had  been  crushed 
to  a  level  with  its  fortunes — ^that  he  who  had 
drdpped  disheartened  on  the  road  to  fame 
would  find  nothing  to  break  his  fall  to  dis- 
grace. I  thought  I  could  have  borne  insult, 
have  received  charity.  Thanks  to  the  Mar- 
chesa,  I  see  a  depth  to  which  I  cannot  fall. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  palazzo.  Here  are  the 
works  which  raised  a  race  of  mortals  to  some- 
thing between  mankind  and  the  gods^  and  here 
are  powers  of  enjoyment  as  far  beyond  the 
level  of  earthly  experience.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  gentle  phantom  of  remembrance  which 
used  to  listen  to  the  transport  with  which  my 
soul  drank  in  these  wonders^  and  might  bear 
tne  witness  that  I  knew  their  worth  unequalled. 
I  know  besides  those  mountain  domains,  and 
the  greatness  they  bestow.  They  are  endeared 
to  me  by  the  humble  transcripts  of  my  fellow 
labourers.  Their  possessor  might  build  him- 
self a  throne  of  blessings.  But  the  poor  Ger- 
man is  not  so  basely  poor,  that  he  can  receive 
€ven  these  from  a  hand  polluted — ^from  a  heart 

f<»eswom." 
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Teresina  could  answer  only  by  a  low  scream 
of  agony. 

*^  That  hand,"  he  calmly  continued,  "  with- 
out its  gifts,  had  led  me  perchance  upon  a 
course  more  lofty  than  that  which  it  paves  with 
gold.  But  confidence  is  the  quality  of  love, 
and  Teresina's  heart  misgave  her.  To  what 
end,  therefore,  was  she  to  run  a  perilous 
hazard,  with  all  that  woman  looks  for  at  her 
feet  ?  She  had  her  choice,  and  took  the  for- 
tune she  preferred.  The  feeling  which  withheld 
her  not  then  can  surely  not  detract  from  her 
enjoyment  noi^-^^and  it  were  hard  indeed  to 
sully  such  a  lot  by  linking  it  with  that  which 
could  not  soar  from  the  dust.'' 

*^  Frederic,  would  you  have  me  die  in  your 
presence  ?  For  what  was  this  mighty  lot  em- 
braced, unless  to  make  it  your's? — unless  to 
smoothe  away  impossibilities  to  my  being 
your's  without  it?  Frederic,  what  has  sup- 
ported me  through  my  bitter  trial? — what  has 
restrained  the  lonely  anguish  of  my  heart  fipom 
seeking  sympathy  in  your's  ? — what  has  made 
your  name  a  stranger  to  ray  lips,  your  fortunes 


a  mystery^  your  fate  a  frightful  presentiment,  a 
hovering  shadow,  which  I  dared  not  contemplate 
ai^d  could  not  banish  f     What  but  the  dread  of 
not  deserving,  of  being  worthless  to  you  f     Oh  I 
would  you  look  less  calmly,  coldly,  sternly,  I 
would  explain  the  past  so  that  you  should  love 
me  better  than  before  we  parted.  You  knew  that 
I  was  poor,  neglected,  desponding.    I  have  not 
words  as  others  have  to  take  my  own  part. 
Frederic,  will  your  heart  not  help  me  ?  I  never 
thought  my  feeble  mind  a  match  for  your's,  but 
you  pursuaded,  you  over-rated  me,  and  leave 
me  now  to  feel  it  and  to  perish.    Had  you  not 
said  you  loved  me,  I  never  had  given  this  palsied 
hand  to  the  fetters  which  have  poisoned  it.     I 
should  have  lived  as  you  first  ^found  me — my 
harmless  history  had  died  with  me  unstained ; 
and  now  my  very  grave  must  be  my  shame, 
branded  with  falsehood,  and  hj you!" 

*^  Forgive  me,  Signora — I  was  ignorant  of  the 
&shibn  of  your  rank.  I  did  not  know  it  was  a 
proof  of  constancy  to  give  your  hand  in  oppo* 
sition  to  your  vow%,  or  a  proof  of  love  to  break 
the  spirit  that  bowed  to  your  dominion;  I  did 
not  know  it  was  a  reproach  to  call  such  things 
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by  the  name  of  falsehood^  and  will  in  future 
think  them  virtues  which  the  lowlier  born  are 
too  vile  to  comprehend.     You  will  pardon  me^ 
for  the  mistake  has  cost  me  dearly.     I  too  was 
happy  when  we  met^  but^  in  good  truth,  I  have 
not  been -since  so  deserving  of  a  continuance 
of  that  condition  as  the  Marchesa  Teresina. 
I  have  not  shown  my  truth  by  plighting  my 
faith  to  any  other,  by  making  her  name  a 
stranger  to  my  lipsy  and  her  fortunes  a  mystery. 
No,  she  has  been  the  theme  of  prayer  to  the 
heart   she  broke — the   single   thought  of  the 
sleepless  night  and  wasted  day  —  the  only 
vision  which  these  eyes  have  pursued  till  my 
brain  grew  giddy,  and  this  withered  brow  re- 
ceived,  as  may  be  seen,  the  stamp  of  the  Mar- 
chesa's  virtues.     It  were  preposterous  to  place 
two  beings  of  such  opposite  natures  in  the 
same  yoke,  and  I   must  think  that  you  are 
merely  pleased  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour,  by 
seeing  how  far  the  some  time  enliiusiast  con- 
tinues to  be  a  theme  for  mockery.*' 

Teresina  answered  not.  She  saw  in  the  de- 
termined expression  of  Frederic  that  protesta- 
tions were  useless,  and  her  look  changed  to  the 


chill  apathy  of  degpair.  Frederic  could  not 
but  be  aware  that  her  wound  was  deep^  but  his 
own  had  {)een  deadly;  and  he  considered  that  one 
who  had  deserted  him  for  the  mere  advantages 
of  fortune  could  be  vulnerable  no  where  but  in 
her  vanity.  Still  the  bitter  words  which  his 
ruined  affection  had  addressed  to  her  had  re* 
coiled  with  a  stunning  force.  If  she  was  the 
scorned  Marchesa,  she  had  been  the  adored 
Tcresina. 

^^  We  party''  be  said,  in  an  altered  and  melan* 
choly  voice,  ^' for  the  last  time,  and  it  will  be 
yet  another  grief  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
given  you  pain.  Let  me  atone  for  it  by  be- 
seeching you  to  forget  me — your  illustrious 
station  demands  it  of  you->or,  if  you  will  think 
of  me,  let  it  be  only  as  of  one  too  faithful  to 
the  thrilling  thought  of  toiling  for  his  Teresina 
to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  noble  generosity  of 
the  Marcbesa.'' 

He  turned  to  depart,  and  she  withheld  him 
not — his  farewell  was  unheard — and  in  another 
moment  the  ponderous  iron  doors  of  the 
palazzo  had  closed  behind  him,  as  he  felt,  for 
ever* 
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The  feeliDgg  of  Frederic,  when  his  brain  had 
become  sufficiently  calm  to  contemphite  what 
had  passed,  were  not  less  cruel  and  overwhelm- 
ing than  they  had  been  at  the  first  news  of 
Teresina's  marriage.  Whatever  they  had  been 
on  that  occasion,  he  had  retained  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  injury  which  he  had  re- 
ceived was  unmerited.  He  had  reviewed  his 
conduct  with  his  heart's  approval.  He  had 
been  devoted,  he  had  never  inflicted  a  pang,  he 
had  never  committed  the  outrage  of  a  doubt. 
The  case  was  now  different.  He  had  seen 
Teresina  imploring  in  vain,  protesting  her  in- 
nocence unbelieved,  and  istruck  dumb  with 
anguish.  There  was  an  appearance  of  truth 
in  the  few  impassioned  words  of  her  defence, 
which  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and,  if 
it  were  not  art,  he  had  behaved  like  a  monster. 
Sometimes  he  almost  overcame  the  morbid 
acuteness  of  pride,  which  is  said  to  be  so  inci- 
dental to  his  country,,  and  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
turning to  assure  himself  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice.  His  love,  which,  instead  of 
being  destroyed,  had  seemed  to  quicken  with 
the  tortures  of  its  ordeal,  threatened  to  whirl 
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him  back  to  implore  her  to  forgive  and  re-con- 
fltniot  his  nature.  Then  came  the  insidioas 
consideration  of  the  aspect  which  such  a  mear 
sure  might  assume.  He  had  betrayed  no  im* 
pulse  of  love  to  make  allowance  for  her^  or 
even  to  listen  to  her — he  had  been  restrained 
by  no  suggestion  of  common  humanity  from 
expressions  which  seemed  to  cut  her  to  the  soul. 
What  then  could  be  supposed  to  bring  him  back 
to  her  presence^  but  the  more  deliberate  recol- 
lection of  the  splendours  he  had  rejected  t 
This  thought  was  fatd.  Had  Teresina  been 
desolate  in  fortune^  as  she  was  in  feelings  her 
happiness  had  been  decided.  It  now  depended 
upon  the  Une  which  she  iuight  chance  to 
adopt,  whilst  in  ignorance  that  the  balance 
was  still  wavering ;  and  that  she  should  de«re 
a  repetition  of  the  scene  she  had  undergone 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Three  days  passed^  and  Frederic  received  no 
m^sage  from  Teresina  to  return.  He  began 
to  offer  himself  bitter  congratulations  that  he 
had  not  done  so  uninvited.  Her  sufferings  as 
he  at  first  supposed,  could  have  been  nothing 
but  mortification  at  being  rejected  by  one  so 
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bumble,  and  doubtless  her  unsteady  regard  for 
him  had  now  settled  down  to  scorn  and  hatred. 
If  ever  he  heard  of  her  again,  he  persuaded 
himself  it  would  be  by  some  act  of  Roman 
vengeance  to  punish  the  pauper's  insolence,  and 
tie  his  tongue  from  betraying  her. 

The  fourth  day  came,  and  with  it  the  means 
of  estimating  how  far  his  imagination  had  done 
her  justice.  He  had,  with  a  determined  effort 
io  concentrate  his  energies,  and  hide  the  tor- 
ture that  had  scattered  them,  resumed  his 
occupation  in  the  studio  of  which  he  was  the 
pride,  and  was  cleaving  the  undulations  of 
beauty  from  a  model  of  forlorn  recollection. 
Visiters,  as  usual,  came  and  went,  but  he 
neither  heard  their  remarks  nor  turned  to  be- 
hold them.  At  length  he  was  startled  by  an 
inquiry  for  his  own  name,  and,  turning  upon 
his  low  scaffold,  encountered  persons  of  an 
official  aspect,  apparently  with  some  object  of 
importance.  He  had  no  sooner  acknowledged 
lumself  to  be  the  person  sought  than  he  was 
saluted  with  profuse  deference  and  congratula- 
tion as  the  Marchese  di  1  The  vast 
estates  had  been  legally  transferred  to  his  pos- 
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session,  every  particle  from  the  richest  palace 
to  the  most  barren  crag,  and  had  conveyed 
every  title  and  distinction  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  preceded  him.  The  chisel  dropped 
from  his  hands,  and  his  visage  became  blood- 
less. 

"  And  the  Marchesa !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  the 
Marchesa  Teresina  ?  " 

^^  No  longer  the  Marchesa,  of  which  addition 
she  is  divested  by  the  relinquishment  of  the 
Marquisate,  but  the  simple  Signora  Teresina. 
Some  mystery  in  life,  which  she  has  not 
thought  proper  to  explain,  has  induced  her  to 
withdraw  from  it ;  and,  to  the  astonishment 
and  grief  of  all  Rome,  she  is  believed  to  have 
retired  to  the  cloister.  Her  declared  motive 
for  the  present  disposal  of  what  would  pro- 
bably have  wedded  to  the  world  any  other 
being  upon  earth,  is  her  desire  to  leave  it  to 
the  person  most  worthy  to  enjoy  it.  No  other 
particulars  are  known,  nor  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat. 

This,  then,  was  the  anticipated  scorn  and 
hatred — ^this  was  the  Roman  vengeance !  Tere- 
sina had  been  the  only  hope,  the  only  joy. 
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the  only  woe,  of  his  life — she  was  now  life 
itself.  The  event  of  her  history,  which  had 
stained  her  with  the  imputation  of  baseness  and 
falsehood,  had  become  an  unparalleled  proof 
of  her  courageous  truth.  The  pangs  of  her 
sacrifice,  the  virtues  of  her  endurance,  exalted 
her  from  a  being  worthy  of  all  love,  to  one 
who  commanded  his  worship.  Whither  should 
he  fly  to  cast  his  contrition  at  her  feet? — 
Whither? — She  had  renounced  the  grandeur, 
which  had  deceived  her  hopes,  in  darkness  and 
Bolitude ;  not  a  vestige  of  her  remained  but  the 
anguish  of  her  absence,  and  not  a  clue  to  arrest 
the  gloomy  purpose  which  must  make  that 
absence  eternal.  In  vain  did  Frederic  implore 
the  amazed  domestics,  and  every  individual, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  whom  she 
was  known  to  have  been  acquainted.  Equally 
in  vain  did  he  offer  benefactions  to  the  priests, 
rewards  to  the  police,  nay,  the  sacrifice  of  his 
entire  wealth  to  the  state,  for  the  mere  boon  of 
being  brought  to  see  her.  Weeks  elapsed,  and 
Teresina  appeared  to  have  vanished  from  the 
earth. 

The  effects  upon  a  heart  like  that  of  Frederic 
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were  destroying.  To  occupy  a  home  which 
had  been  vacated  for  him  by  the  womided  soul 
of  Teresina  would  have  been  to  lay  himself  in 
the  grave.  As  he  groaned  upon  the  pallet  so 
long  haunted  by  her  image  as  the  proud  and 
exulting  deceiver^  the  now  changed  aspect  of 
the  vision  to  the  subdued  melancholy  that  had 
once  depended  on  him  for  every  joy  of  earth 
was  the  guise  of  an  accusing  spirit^  which  left 
him  no  alternative  but  escape  or  madness.  He 
determined  to  fly  from  Rome  for  ever.  If  9^ 
one  time  he  shrank  from  leaving  the  land  in 
which  she  had  loved  him,  at  another,  he  re- 
flected that,  though  unseen,  her  eye  might  be 
upon  him  still ;  and  that  his  rejection  of  her 
gifts  without  her  love  might  induce  her  to 
come  forth  and  resume  them.  His  conduct 
had  doubtless  so  estranged  her  affection,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  they  could  ever  enjoy 
them  together. 

The  authorities  by  whom  he  had  so  lately 
been  invested  with  his  greatness  were  sum- 
moned to  a  second  disposition  of  it;  and 
persons  were  appointed  to  hold  it  in  the  right 
of  Teresina.     He  then   sought  the  worthy 
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priest  who  had  acted  as  her  confessor,  with  a 
view  to  leaving  his  last  words,  should  she  ever 
be  found  to  receive  them. 

The  priest  looked  "upon  the  haggard  cotm- 
tenance  of  his  visiter  with  intereist  and  com- 
passion. He  had  much  to  listen  to,  the  chi^f 
part  of  which  was  an  impassioned  recital  of 
the  foregoing  events,  with  the  feelings  and  re- 
solution which  they  had  produced. 

"  Son,"  said  the  benevolent  old  man,  ^  you 
have  doubtless  been  to  blame  for  judging  so 
rashly  from  appearances,  without  admitting  so 
much  as  a  word  of  explanation  from  one  whom 
you  had  reason  to  believe  so  pure.  A  moral 
might  be  drawn  from  it  of  deep  import,  but  it 
has  brought  its  punishment,  and  I  am  not  one 
to  apply  bitter  truths  to  a  heart  that  is  bleed- 
ing. Let  me  rather  counsel  you  that  one  mis^ 
take  of  passion  may  not  be  followed  by  another. 
You  are  going  forth,  you  know  not  whither,  in 
a  frenzy  of  desperation,  which  you  believe  to 
be  the  return  of  an  ardent  and  disappointcid 
affection.  How  know  you  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  feeling  of  remorse  for  having  caused 
sorrow  to  one  whom  you  have  foimd  to  be 
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generous  and  faithful ;  and  on  whom,  if  found, 
you  would  bring  greater  sorrow  than  ever,  by 
discovering  too  late  that  your  love  has  in  reality 
passed  away  ?  Think  how  much  preferable  to 
such  a  case  is  the  lot  which  she  is  supposed  to 
have  embraced — the  calm  devotion  to  things 
which  know  not  disappointment.  Think,  and 
the  consideration  may  moderate  half  your  af- 
fliction." 

..  ^'Father,  your  sacred  function  makes  you 
well  acquainted  with  the  traits  of  remorse,  and 
the. griefs  that  admit  of  consolation.  I  have 
DO  answer  to  make  but  such  as  your  penetrat- 
ing eye  may  read.  For  her — it  may  be  well  if 
ahjC  diares  your  doubts — I  would  not  have  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  blasted  her  young  days 
bang  heavy  on  a  stainless  cofascience ;  and,  if 
it  will  serve  her  to  think  I  can  forget,  it  would 
be  a  base  vengeance  to  undeceive  her.  You 
regard  me,  father,  with  a  look  of  deep  scrutiny. 
If  any  portion  of  my  heart  seems  unrevealed, 
declare  it,  and  be  satisfied.  What  is  there 
that  the  soul  so  beggared  should  desire  to 

hidef' 

.  .  *^  I  was  musing,''  returned  the  priest,  "  that 
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life  is  uncertain  to  all  men,  and  that  mine  can 
reckon  but  a  few  years  at  most.  It  may  here- 
after be  important  that  all  which  you  have  said 
should  be  known,  and  none  may  remain  to  tell. 
I  would  fain  ask  you  to  aid  an  old  man's  memory 
in  relating  it  to  ears  more  likely  to  retain  it." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  arm  of  Frederic,  and 
presently  they  were  passing  along  the  velvet 
bank  of  the  Tiber  below  the  city.  It  was  one 
of  those  dark,  melancholy,  sunless  days,  which 
give  to  the  aiitumn  its  richest  hues  and  most 
melting  sentiment.  The  fringe  of  yellow  canes 
on  the  opposite  side  bowed  motionless  to  their 
unbroken  reflection  in  the  wave;  and  a  few 
scattered  clumps  of  crimson  foliage  slept 
against  the  deep  blue  distance  vdthout  a  flatter 
or  a  sigh.  Not  far  in  front,  a  few  precipitous 
heights  presented  a  sombre  contrast  of  brown 
monastic  building  and  spiral  cjrpress,  whilst 
every  bell  that  trembled  through  the  still  at- 
mosphere, from  the  deep  St.  Peter's  to  the  clank 
of  the  hermit  monk,  had  a  tone  which  carried 
that  gloom  to  the  heart.  Frederic  spoke  not, 
and  neither  cared  nor  observed  whither  they 
were  going,  until  they  reached  a  gentle  accli- 
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vity,  paved  with  broad  easy  steps,  over  which 
the  grass  and  a  few  wild  flowers  trailed  care- 
lessly, to  show  how  little  that  path  was  used 
as  a  link  with  the  world.  The  funereal  trees 
which  had  spoken  moumfulness  in  the  distance 
now  reared  their  slender  columns  and  swelled 
into  shadow  on  either  side ;  and  at  every  few 
steps  was  a  crucifix,  with  some  saintly  inscrip- 
tion to  dispel  the  memory  of  scenes  less  holy. 

At  the  end  of  this  avenue  was  a  sad-looking 
edifice^  with  gothic  arches  and  balustraded 
galleries,  with  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
beside  the  ponderous  doors,  and  a  broad  dial 
above  them^  which  had  no  sun  to  mark  the 
bour^  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  place  where 
time  stood  still.  The  priest  touched  the  bell, 
the  latch  rose  with  a  string,  and  they  traversed 
gallery  and  quadrangle  as  though  the  walls 
were  deserted,  till  they  entered  an  apartment 
of  the  interior,  where  Frederic  was  left  alone. 

All  that  he  had  observed  on  his  approach 
was  that  he  was  probably  conducted  to  the 
holy  father's  monastery;  and  he  gazed  from  the 
deep  casement  on  the  remote  city  of  sorrows 
without  heeding  the  moments  that  passed^  or 
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giving  a  thought  to  what  they  might  produce. 
At  length  the  father  returned;  his  face  was 
not  free  from  emotion^  and  he  prepared  his 
companion  for  the  exhortations  of  one  who  had 
experience  to  appreciate  his  grief  and  to  direct 
its  cure. 

'*  You  have  no  word  to  say,"  continued  he; 
*^  your  tale  is  told ;  and  your  deepest  sin  ab- 
solved by  a  spirit  whose  pardon  will  be  rati- 
fied.'' 

There  was  a  mystery  in  the  old  man's  man- 
ner, and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  by  which  Frederic 
was  startled  into  a  sudden  perception  of  the 
place  in  which  he  stood.  His  agitation  in- 
creased to  a  shudder. 

^*  Father,''  he  exclaimed,  "  what  place  is 
this  ?  This  is  no  house  of  holy  brotherhood. 
These  flowers— these  delicate  works  of  charity 
—these  implements  of  woman's  occupation — 
bear  witness  all  to  the  wild  whispering  of  my 
soul.  This  is  the  convent — Teresina  the  for- 
giving spirit ! — Deny  it,  and  forgiveness  comes 
too  late ! " 

He  flung  himself  in  frenzy  at  the  confessor's 
feet;  and,  as  he  gasped  for  speech,  a  hand 
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placed  gently  on  his  head  bestowed  its  bless- 
ing— a  voice  of  melody  from  the  spheres  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Frederic — and  at  the 
same  moment  his  arms  received  his  Teresina. 


VOL.  I. 
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THE  LOVER'S  QUARREL. 

A  TALB  or  THE  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES. 

Alas,  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried. 

And  sorrow  hut  more  closely  tied ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fell  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity. 

Moore. 

I  WISH  I  could  describe  the  young  Lady  Sibyl : 
she  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise^  and  her 
head  was  carried  with  a  toss  of  the  prettiest 
pride  I  ever  saw;  in  truth,  there  was  a  super- 
natural grace  in  her  figure,  by  which  she  was 
in  duty  bound  to  be  more  lofty  in  her  demean- 
our than  other  people.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
pure,  dark  hazel,  and  seemed  to  wander  from 
the  earth  as  though  they  were  surprised  how 
they  happened  to  drop  out  of  the  skies;  and 
the  sweet,  high,  andmighty  witchery  that  sport- 
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ed  round  her  threatening  lips  inspired  one  with 
a  wonderful  disposition  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship her.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  strangely  gifted  lady  should  be  quite 
so  easily  contented  with  her  cavaliers  as  those 
who  were  not  gifted  at  all;  and  Sibyl,  very 
properly,  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  she 
despised  the  whole  race.  She  likewise  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that,  the  world  being  by  no 
means  good  enough  for  her,  she  conceived  the 
best  society  it  afforded  to  be  her  own  wilful 
cogitations;  and  that  she  meant  to  pass  the 
whole  of  her  pretty  life  in  solitude  and  medita- 
tion. People  conjectured  that  she  was  in  love, 
and  too  proud  to  show  it ;  and  Sibyl  surmised 
that  they  were  vastly  impertinent,  and  by  no 
means  worth  satisfying. 

There  was  a  small  grotto  by  the  lake  that 
wound  before  the  old  arched  windows  of  the 
hall ;  a  world  of  fine  foliage  was  matted  fantas- 
tically above  and  around  it,  so  as  to  exclude 
every  intruder  but  the  kingfisher,  who  plunged, 
meteor-like,  on  his  golden  prey,  and  vanished 
in  the  shade  before  he  was  well  seen ;  and  an 
endless  variety  of  woodbines  leaped  from  branch 
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to  branchy  swinging  their  dewy  tendrils  in  the 
air^  and  showering  fragrance  upon  the  green 
moss  beneath,  or  stealing  round  the  rustic  pin- 
nacles, like  garlands  twined  by  Cupid  for  his 
favourite  hiding-place.  It  was  in  this  choice 
retreat  that  the  Lady  Sibyl  chose  to  forget  the 
world  in  which  she  was  bom,  and  imagine  that 
for  which  she  seemed  created;  and  in  this 
mood,  without  manifesting  any  particular  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion,  excepting  that  she  had 
grown  a  little  more  pale  and  more  slender,  she 
continued  for  three  whole  years. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  her  resolution- 
she  knew  it  was  the  third,  because  the  said  re- 
solution happened  to  have  been  made  on  the 
same  day  that  her  wild  cousin,  who  had  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  Childe  Wilful,  chose  for 
his  departure  to  the  wars — on  the  third  anni- 
versary, as  on  all  other  days,  Sibyl  again  tripped 
down  the  chase  to  live  in  paradise  till  tea-time ; 
but,  not  as  on  other  days,  the  noble  summer 
sunset  seemed  to  have  stained  her  cheek  with 
a  kindred  hue.  Ere  she  reached  her  wilderness, 
she  looked  back  again  and  again  at  the  hall, 
slackened  her  pace  that  it  might  not  appear 
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hurried^  and  gazed  as  long  upon  the  swans  and 
water-lilies  as  though  they  really  occupied  her 
thoughts.  Meanwhile,  the  flower  of  the  fox- 
hunting chivalry  were  carousing  with  her  father 
in  the  banqueting-room,  and  flourishing  their 
glasses  to  her  health.  The  most  mighty  and 
censorious  dames  of  the  land  were  seen  stalk- 
ing up  and  down  the  terrace,  as  stately  and  as 
stifle  as  the  peacocks  clipped  out  of  the  yew- 
trees  at  either  end  of  it.  Sibyl  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  desjusing  them,  and  was  half 
afraid  that  her  desertion  would  be  thought 
Btrange.  As  she  stood  irresolute  whether  to 
go  on  or  turn  back,  she  was  startled  by  a  voice 
dose  by,  and  the  blood  leaped  in  a  deeper  crim- 
son to  her  cheek. 

"  Sibyl !  dear  Sibyl ! ''  it  exclaimed, ''  wilt 
thou  come,  or  must  I  fetch  thee,  before  the 
whole  posse  of  them  f  " 

Sibyl  tossed  her  head  and  laughed ;  and  with 
an  agitated  look,  which  was  meant  to  be  indif- 
ferent, strolled  carelessly  into  the  shade,  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intruder  from  putting 
his  threat  in  execution.  He  was  a  light,  well- 
uiade  cavalier^  with  black  moustaches  and  ring- 
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lets^  and  a  high-born  eye  and  forehead,  which 
could  have  looked  almost  as  proud  as  Sibyl's. 
As  for  his  accomplishments,  the  fine  Frenchified 
sladhing  of  his  costume,  and  the  courageous 
manner  in  which  he  assaulted  a  lady's  hand^ 
bespoke  him  a  wonder. 

*^  And  so,  my  gallant  cousin,"  said  Sibyl, 
with  a  voice  which  was  a  little  out  of  breath, 
and  with  a  feeble  efltbrt  to  extricate  her  fingers, 
"  and  so  you  have  brought  your  valour  back  to 
besiege  my  citadel  again.*' 

^*  Sweet  arrogance !  is  it  not  the  day  three 
thousand  years  on  which  we  parted ;  and  did 
I  not  promise  to  be  here  at  sunset  ?  " 

^^  I  believe  you  threatened  me  that  you  would. 
Pray,  have  you  run  away  from  battle  to  be  as 
good  as  your  word  f  " 

"  And  pray,  did  you  always  consider  it  a 
threat,  or  did  you  tell  me  that  this  grotto  should 
be  your  hermitage  till  my  return  ?  *' 

^  And  pray,  for  the  third  time,  do  not  be  in- 
quisitive; and  trouble  yourself  to  let  go  my 
hand,  and  sit  down  on  that  seat  over  the  way, 
and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  theie 
three  days.'* 
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'^  I  will^  as  you  desire^  tal^e  both  your  hands 
and  the  other  half  of  your  chair^  and  tell  you, 
as  you  surmise,  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
till  the  thought  became  exceedingly  trouble* 
some :  and  now  oblige  me  by  telling  me  whe- 
ther  you  are  as  proud  as  ever  since  you  lost 
your  beauty,  or  whether  you  have  ever  mus- 
tered humility  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  mad  blood 
which  I  have  shed  in  toUing  to  be  worthy  such 
a  mighty  lady  f" 

Sibyl  laughed,  and  snatched  away  her  hand 
from  him  to  draw  it  across  her  eyes. 

^'  Dear  Sibyl,''  he  continued,  in  a  gentler 
tone,  "  and  has  not  that  wild  heart  changed  in 
three  long  y^r^  f-— And  has  not  such  an  age  of 
experience  made  our  boy  and  girl  flirtation, a 
folly  to  be  amended?  And  do  I  find  you  the  same 
— excepting  far  more  lovely— the  same  perverse 
being  who  would  not  have  given  her  wayward 
prodigal  for  the  most  dismally  sensible  lord  of 
the  creation  f  Often  as  I  have  feared,  I  have 
had  a  little  comforter  which  told  me  you  could 
not  change.  See,  Sibyl,  your  miniature  half 
given,  half  stolen,  at  our  last  parting ; — it  has 
been  my  shield  in  a  dozen  fights,  has  healed. 
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with  its  smile  as  many  wounds ; — it  has  asked 
me  if  this  was  a  brow  whereon  to  register  de- 
ceit— if  these  were  the  Kps  to  speak  it — if 

these   were  the  eyes as  I  live,  they  are 

weeping  even  now! " 

She  did  not  rabe  them  from  her  bosom,  but 
answered,  with  a  smile  of  feigned  mortification, 
that  she  thought  it  very  impertinent  to  make 
such  minute  observations.  "  I,  too,  have  had 
my  comforter,"  she  said,  drawing  the  fellow- 
miniature  from  her  bosom,  and  holding  it  play- 
fully before  his  eyes ; — *^  it  has  been  my  shield 
against  a  dozen  follies — it  has  warned  me  to 
benefit  by  sad  experience ; — it  has  asked  if  this 
was  the  brow  whereon  to  register  any  thing 
good — if  these  were  the  lips  to  speak  it — if 
these  were  the  eyes as  I  live,  they  are  con- 
ceited even  now ! " 

^^  But  have  you  indeed  kept  my  picture  so 
close  to  your  heart  f  *' 

^^And  do  you  indeed  think  that  your  old 
rival.  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Golden  Dell,  would  have 
given  me  a  farthing  for  it  t " 

"  Did  you  ever  try  him  f  '* 
,   "  Oh,  Childe  Wilful !  can  you  change  coun- 
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tenance  at  such  a  name  even  now  ?  No  j  I  did 
not  try  him,  and  (for  you  are  a  stranger  and 
must  be  indulged),  I  will  tell  you  wherefore* 
I  would  not  have  given  it  him  for  his  head; 
nor  for  as  many  of  them  as  would  have  built  a 
tower  to  yonder  moon ;  and  so  now  see  if  you 
can  contrive  to  be  jealous  of  him  j — nay,  you 
shall  not  touch  it.  Do  you  remember  how 
often,  when  it  pleased  you  to  be  moody,  you 
threatened  to  take  it  from  me  t  '* 

*^  No  more  of  that,  sweet  Sibyl/' 

*^  And  will  you  never  counterfeit  a  headache, 
to  hide  your  displeasure,  when  I  dance  with 
Sir  Dunce,  or  gallop  with  Sir  Gosling  t  " 

"  No,  never,  Sibyl/' 

"  And  you  will  never  take  leave  of  me  for 
ever,  and  return  five  minutes  afterwards  to  see 
how  I  bear  it  t  " 

"  Never,  whilst  I  live/' 

"  Why,  then,  I  give  you  leave  to  ask  my 
father's  leave  to  stay  a  whole  week  at  the  hall, 
for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you — ^when  I 
can  think  of  it/' 

"  I  will  ask  him  for  yourself,  Sybil/' 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Childe,  you  will  not  do  any 
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such  thing.  When  you  went  from  hence,  it 
was  with  a  college  character,  which  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  ingratiate  you  with  reasonable 
people,  whatever  it  may  have  done  with  other 
folks  ;  and  you  must  not  talk  to  my  father  of 
the  treasured  Sibyl  till  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  him.  Talk  of  ploughs  and  politics  as 
much  as  you  please; — make  it  appear  that, 
now  the  wars  are  over,  there*is  some  chance  of 
your  turning  your  sword  into  a  pruning  hook, 
and  yourself  into  an  accomplished  'squire; — 
and  then — and  then,  alas !  for  the  high-minded 

Sibyl ! '' 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  Childe  Wil- 
ful, to  the  great  surprise  of  Sibyl,  arrived  at 
the  hall  in  hot  haste  from  foreign  parts  !  He 
had  always  been  a  favourite  for  his  liveliness, 
and  was,  indeed,  almost  as  much  liked  as 
abused.  The  old  lord  took  him  by  the  hand, 
vrith  a  comical  expression  of  countenance  which 
seemed  to  inquire  how  much  mischief  he  had 
done;  and  the  old  ladies  thought  him  vastly 
improved  by  travel,  and  awfully  like  a  great 
warrior. 
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The  only  persons  to  whom  his  presence 
was  not  likely  to  be  strikingly  agreeable, 
were  a  few  round-shouldered  suitors  of  Sibyl, 
who,  in  common  with  country  squires  in  gene- 
ral, were  largely  gifted  with  the  blessings  of 
fleet  horses  and  tardy  wits.  Amongst  these 
stood  pre-eminent.  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Golden 
Dell.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  not  a  bad  figure, 
and  really  a  handsome  face ;  though  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  first  was  somewhat 
marred  by  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Graces,  and 
the  latter  was  perfectly  innocuous,  from  an  un- 
due economy  of  expression.  Altogether,  Sir 
Lubin  was  a  very  fine  camel :  he  was  a  man  of 
much  dignity,  always  preserving  a  haughty 
silence  when  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to 
say,  and  very  properly  despising  those  whom 
he  could  not  hope  to  outshine.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  meeting  between  Sir  Lubin  and  Childe 
Wilful  was  very  similar  to  that  between  Ulysses 
and  the  ghost  of  Ajax. 

Had  this  been  all  the  mortification  which  the 
Childe  was  doomed  to  undergo,  he  might  per- 
haps have  contrived  to  bear  it  with  fortitude ; 
but  Sibyl  had  subjected  him  to  the  task  of  ob- 
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tabling  a  good  character^  and  his  trials  were 
insupportable. 

In  the  first  place^  he  had  to  tell  stories  of 
sacked  cities  and  distressed  virgins,  at  the  tea* 
table,  till  he  became  popular  enough  with  the 
maiden  aunts  to  be  three  parts  out  of  his  miind; 
for  Sibyl  was  all  the  time  compelled  to  endure 
the  homage  of  her  other  lovers.  It  is  true  that 
her  keen  wit  could  no  more  enter  their  double- 
blocked  skulls,  than  the  point  of  her  needle 
could  have  penetrated  the  Macedonian  phalanx  9 
but  then  each  villain  fixed  his  eye  upon  her 
with  all  the  abstracted  expression  of  the  bull's 
eye  in  a  target,  and  seemed  so  abominably 
happy,  that  the  sight  was  excruciating.  Some- 
times, too,  Sir  Lubin  would  muster  brains  to 
perceive  that  he  was  giving  pain,  and  would  do 
his  best  to  increase  it,  by  whispering  in  her  ear, 
with  a  confidential  smile,  some  terrible  nothing, 
for  which  he  deserved  to  be  exterminated; 
whilst,  to  mend  the  matter,  the  old  ladies 
would  remark  upon  the  elegance  of  his  manner, 
and  hint  that  Sibyl  was  evidently  coming  to, 
because  she  seemed  too  happy  to  be  scornful, 
and  had  lost  all  her  taste  for  solitude.    They 
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would  ondoubtedly  make  a  yeiy  handsome 
couple;  and  the  Childewas  appealed  to  whether 
he  did  not  think  that  they  woiQd  have  a  very 
fine  family. 

In  the  second  place^  his  opinions  of  ploughs 
and  politics^  on  which  love  had  taught  him  to 
discourse  but  too  successfully^  made  him  a  fix* 
tare  at  the  punch-bowl ;  while  Sir  Lobin  and 
his  tribe  profaned  Sibyl's  hand  in  country** 
dances  as  long  as  they  had  breath  for  a  plunge. 
It,  moreover,  left  them  ample  opportunity  to 
negotiate  with  the  aunts  upon  the  arrangement 
of  her  plans  for  the  next  day,  when  he  was  still 
condemned  to  admire  some  new  farm,  or  ride 
ten  miles  to  rejoice  with  his  host  over  a  won- 
derful prize-bullock.  Sometimes,  too,  the  old 
lord  would  apologize  for  taking  him  away,  by 
observing,  that  it  was  better  to  leave  Sibyl  to 
her  lovers,  for  it  was  time  that  she  should  take 
up  with  some  one  of  them,  and  the  presence  of 
third  parties  might  abash  her. 

In  the  third  place,  when  he  retired  to  bed 
to  sum  up  all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  it  was 
never  quite  clear  to  him  that  Sibyl  did  not  ex- 
pose him  to  more  disquietude  than  was  abso- 
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lutely  necessary.     It  might  indeed  be  proper 
that  her  attachment  to  him  should  not  be  too 
apparent  till  he  was  firmly  established  in  grace^ 
seeing  that  his  merit  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  put  in  the  scale  against  the  finest 
glebe  in  the  county;  but  then  could  she  not 
appear  sufficiently  careless  about  him  without 
being  so  unusually  complaisant  to  such  a  set 
of  louts? — If  his  presence  made  her  happy, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  give  them  licence  to 
presume  to  be  happy  likewise;  and,  besides, 
she  might  surely  find  some  moments  for  revisit- 
ing her  grotto,  instead  of  uniformly  turning 
from  his  hasty  whisper,  with — "  It  is  better 
not/'     It  was  not  so  formerly,  and  it  was  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  three  years' 
constancy  had  been  sustained  by  some  ideal 
picture  of  what  he  might  turn  out,  in  which 
she   was   now  disappointed.      He   could    not 
sleep.     His  restless   fancy  continually  beheld 
her  bright  eyes  looking  tenderness  upon  the 
wooden  face  of  Sir  Lubin.     He  turned  to  the 
other  side,  and  was  haunted  by  a  legion  of 
young    Lubins,   who   smiled  upon   him  with 
Sibyl's  looks  till  he  almost  groaned  aloud.    In 
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the  morning  he  came  down  with  a  hag-ridden 
countenance,  which  made  people  wonder  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  and  Sibyl  asked  him, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  archness,  whether  he 
was  experiencing  a  return  of  his  headaches. 

Time  rolled  on  very  disagreeably.  The 
Childe  grew  every  day  more  pale  and  popular: 
the  old  ladies  gave  him  more  advice,  and  the 
old  lord  gave  him  more  wine,  and  Sibyl  grew 
mortified  at  his  mistrust,  and  Sir  Lubin  grew 
afraid  of  his  frown,  and  one  half  of  the  hall 
could  not  help  being  sorry,  and  the  other  half 
were  obliged  to  be  civil.  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
had  stepped  into  each  other's  shoes,  and  Sibyl, 
to  keep  the  peace,  was  obliged  to  accede  to  an 
interview  in  her  little  boudoir. 

It  was  a  fine  honey-dropping  afternoon.  The 
sweet  south  was  murmuring  through  the  lat- 
tice  amongst  the  strings  of  the  guitar,  and  the 
golden  fish  were  sporting  till  they  almost  flung 
themselves  out  of  their  crystal  globe :  it  was 
just  the  hour  for  every  thing  to  be  sweet  and 
harmonious — but  Sibyl  was  somewhat  vexed 
and  the  Childe  was  somewhat  angry.  He  was 
much  obliged  to  her  for  meeting  him,  but  he 
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feared  that  he  was  taking  her  from  more  agree- 
able occupations ;  and  he  was^  moreover^  alarm- 
ed lest  her  other  visiters  should  want  some  one 
to  amuse  them.  He  merely  wished  to  ask  if 
she  had  any  commands  to  his  family,  for  whom 
it  was  time  that  he  should  think  of  setting  out ; 
and  when  he  had  obtained  them  he  would  no 
longer  trespass  upon  her  condescension.  Sibyl 
leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand^  and  regarded 
him  patiently  till  he  had  done.  "  My  com- 
mands," she  gravely  said,  ^^  are  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  and  I  cannot  speak  them  if  you  sit 
so  far  off." 

As  she  tendered  her  little  hand,  her  features 
broke  through  their  mock  ceremony  into  a  half 
smile,  and  there  was  an  enchantment  about  her 
which  could  not  be  withstood. 

*^  Sibyl,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  why  have  you  taken 
such  pains  to  torment  me  V 

^^  And  why  have  you  so  ill  attended  to  the 
injunctions  which  I  gave  yout  " 

^^  111 ! — Heaven  and  earth  !  Have  I  not  la- 
boured to  be  agreeable  till  my  head  is  turned 
topsy-turvy  ?  " 

Oh,  yes ;  and  hind-side  before,  as  well,  for 
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it  is  any  thing  but  right.  But  did  I  tell  you 
to  pursue  this  laudable  work  with  fuming  and 
frowning^  and  doubting  and  desperation^  till  I 
M^as  in  an  agony  lest  you  should  die  of  your 
exertions,  and  leave  me  to  wear  the  willow  t" 

The  cavalier  stated  his  provocation  with 
much  eloquence. 

^^  Dear  Sibyl,**  he  continued,  "  I  have  passed 
a  sufficient  ordeal.  If  I  really  possess  your 
love,  let  me  declare  mine  at  once,  and  send 
these  barbarians  about  their  business." 

"  Or  rather  be  sent  about  your  own,  if  you 
have  any;  for  you  cannot  suppose  that  the 
specimen  which  you  have  given  of  your  patient 
disposition  is  likely  to  have  told  very  much  in 
your  favour.'* 

"  Then  why  not  teach  them  the  presumption 
of  their  hopes,  and  tell  them  that  you  despise 
them?*' 

"  Because  they  are  my  father's  friends,  and 
because,  whatever  their  hopes  may  be,  they 
will  probably  wait  for  encouragement  before 
they  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  my 
opinion  thereupon." 

^^  But  has  there  been  any  necessity  to  give 
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them  BO  much  more  of  your  time — so  many 
more  of  your  smiles — than  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  ?  " 

"  And  is  it  you  who  ask  me  this  question  t-f*- 
Oh ! — ^is  it  possible  to  mete  out  attentions  to 
those  we  love  with  the  same  indifference  which 
we  use  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  ? — Would 
nothing,  do  you  think — no  tell-tale  counte- 
nance-^no  treacherous  accent,  betray  the  se- 
cret which  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain  ?  Un- 
kind to  make  poor  Sibyl's  pride  confess  so 
much !  *' 

The  cavalier  did  not  know  whether  he  ought 
to  feel  quite  convinced.  He  counted  the  rings 
upon  the  fingers,  which  were  still  locked  in  his 
own,  three  times  over, 

"  Sibyl,*'  he  at  last  said,  "  I  cannot  bear 
them  to  triumph  over  me,  even  in  their  own 
bright  fancies.  If  you  are  sincere  with  me,  let 
us  anticipate  the  slow  events  of  time — ^let  us 
seek  happiness  by  the  readiest  means — ^and, 
trufit  me,  if  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  consent  to 
our  wishes,  you  are  too  dear  to  despair  of  par- 
don for  having  acted  without  it.'' 

^^And  you  would  have  me  fly  with  you?" 
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Sibyl  shrank  ffoin  the  idea; — ^her  pride  was  no 
longer  assumed  in  sport.  "  You  do  well,"  she 
resumed,  "  to  reproach  me  with  the  duplicity 
which  I  have  practised.  It  is  but  just  to  sup- 
pose that  she  who  has  gone  so  far  would  not 
Bcruple  to  make  the  love  which  has  been  lavished 
upon  her  the  inducement  for  her  disobedience ; 
that  the  pride  which  has  yielded  so  mudi 
would  be  content  to  be  pursued  as  a  fugitive, 
and  to  return  as  a  penitent/' 

*^  Then,  Sibyl,  you  do  not  love  me  f  *' 

^^  I  am  not  used  to  make  assurances  of  that 
kind^  any  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  submit  to 
the  charge  of  deceit/* 

"Methinks,  Lady  Sibyl,*'  he  replied,  with 
somewhat  of  bitterness,  "  you  very  easily  take 
i^ence  to-night.  It  certainly  lis  better  to  be 
free  from  one  engagement  before  we  enter  upon 
another/* 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  high,  but  she  £d  not 
speak. 

*^  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  mistaken 
your  reasons  for  enjoining  me  to  silence;  for 
it  is,  no  doubt,  advisable  that  your  more  eli- 
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gible  friends  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  first." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  higher^  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes,  but  her  head  was  turned 
away. 

"  We  have  staid  too  long,"  she  said  with  an 
effort  at  composure, 

"I  thank  you.  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  rising 
haughtily  to  depart,  "  for  allowing  me  to  conoe 
to  a  right  understanding.    And  now — " 

Her  anger  had  never  been  more  than  a  flash, 
— she  could  hardly  believe  him  serious,  and  if 
he  was,  he  would  soon  repent. 

^^  And  now,"  she  interrupted  him,  relapsing 
into  her  loveliest  look  of  raillery,  "  Childe  Wil- 
ful would  be  glad  of  his  picture  again  f " 

^^  You  certainly  will  oblige  me  by  restoring 
it." 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  Sir  Lubin  for  it  t  '* 

^^Lady  Sibyl,  I  am  serious ;  and  I  must  beg 
to  remark  that  it  can  be  but  an  unworthy  satis- 
faction to  retain  it  for  a  boast  to  your  new 
lovers." 

'^  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  thing  to 
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boast  of  in  it.  The  face  is  not  a  particularly 
handsome  one^  and  as  for  him  for  whom  it  is 
meant^  he  has  never  made  a  figure  in  any  his- 
tory, excepting  his  own  letters.  Here  is  one 
in  my  dressing-case — I  pray  you  stand  still 
now  while  I  read  over  the  wondrous  exploits 
which  you  performed  in  your  last  battle^  for  I 
think  you  must  have  looked  just  as  you  do 
now.*' 

There  is  no  saying  whether  his  resolution 
would  have  been  firm  enough  to  persist  in  his 
dire  demand^  had  not  the  Lady  Sibyl's  attend- 
ant at  that  moment  entered  with  Sir  Lubin's 
compliments,  and  it  was  past  the  hour  at  which 
she  had  engaged  to  ride  with  him.  Childe 
Wilful's  heart  was  armed  with  a  thicker  coat 
of  mail  than  ever,  and  his  lips  writhed  into  a 
bitter  smile. 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he 
said ;  '*  perhaps  your  gentlewoman  will  be  good 
enough  to  find  me  the  picture  amongst  your 
cast-off  ornaments." 

This  was  rather  too  much — to  be  exposed  in 
her  weakest  point  to  the  impertinent  surprise 
of  her  servant. 
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^^  Nay — nay,"  she  replied  in  confusion, "  have 
done  for  the  present ;  if  you  ask  me  for  it  to* 
morrow  I  will  return  it." 

*^I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,  and  it  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  Lady  Sibyl's  pride 
to  retain  presents  which  the  donor  would  re- 
sume/' 

Her  answer  was  a  little  indignant — his  re- 
joinder was  a  little  more  provoking — the  maid 
began  to  laugh  in  her  sleeve — and  Sibyl  felt 
herself  humiliated.  It  is  but  a  short  step,  in 
mighty  spirits,  from  humiliation  to  discord; 
and  Sibyl  soon  called  in  the  whole  force  of  her 
dignity,  and  conjured  up  a  smile  of  as  much 
asperity  as  the  Childe's. 

"No!"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  not  amongst 
my  cast-off  ornaments.  I  mistook  it  for  the 
similitude  of  true  affection,  of  generosity  and 
manliness,  and  have  worn  it  where  those  qua- 
lities deserve  to  be  treasured  up." 

The  picture  was  produced  from  its  pretty 
hiding-place  and  carelessly  tendered  to  him. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  remember,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  that  there  was  a  fellow  to  this  pic- 
ture, and  that  the  original  of  it  has  as  little  in- 
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clination  as  other  people  to  be  made  a  boast 
of." 

**  Undoubtedly,  Lady  Sibyl— it  was  my  in- 
tention to  make  you  perfectly  easy  on  that 
point." 

The  little  jewel  was  removed  coldly  from  his 
breast,  and  seemed  to  reproach  him  as  it  parted, 
for  it  had  the  same  mournful  smile  with  which 
Sibyl  had  sat  for  it  when  he  was  preparing  for 
the  wars.  He  gave  it  to  her,  and  received  his 
own  in  return.  It  was  yet  warm  from  its  sweet 
depository,  and  the  touch  of  it  thrilled  to  his 
soul ; — but  he  was  determined  for  once  to  act 
with  consistency.  As  he  closed  the  door  he 
distinguished  a  faint  sob,  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  seemed  fast  coming  over  him;  but 
then  his  honour ! — ^was  he  to  endure  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  triumphed  over  by  such  an 
eternal  blockhead  as  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Golden 
DeU? 

Sibyl  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  soon  after  him,  in  her  riding-dress.  Her 
manner  was  cold  and  distant,  and  she  heard 
him  feign  business  at  home  without  conde- 
scending to  notice  it,  only  there  was  a  fever 
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upon  her  cheeky  which  spoke  an  unwanted 
tumult  of  feeling.  Her  horse  was  at  the  door^ 
and  Sir  Lubin  was  ready  to  escort  her  down. 
As  she  took  leave  of  her  cousin  they  were  both 
haughty^  and  both  their  hands  trembled.  In  a 
minute  she  was  seen  winding  through  the  old 
avenue.  Sir  Lubin,  who  was  observed  poking 
his  head  from  his  shoulders  with  all  the  grace 
of  a  goose  in  a  basket,  was  evidently  sajring 
tender  things,  and,  altogether,  looked  cruelly 
like  a  dangerous  rival.  The  Childe  drew  his 
breath  through  his  teeth  as  though  they  had 
been  set  on  edge,  and  moved  from  the  window 
like  a  spirit  turned  out  of  Paradise. 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  find  his  ride  very  satisfac- 
tory. He  discovered  that  it  was  a  fine  even- 
ing ; — made  a  clever  simile  about  Lady  Sibyl's 
cheek  and  a  poppy — and  another  about  her 
cruelty  and  a  bramble  5  but  they  had  little  or 
no  efifect.  She  answered  ^'  no'*  when  she  ought 
to  have  said  *'  yes,**  looked  bewildered  when  he 
asked  her  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  as  he  poetically 
expressed  it,  was  extracting  honey  from  the 
flowers  of  her  own  imagination. 

"  Will  he  indeed  have  the  heart  to  leave  me 
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tlms  t  '*  said  Sibyl  to  herself.  ^^  Unkind— un- 
grateful— to  take  my  little  treasure  from  me — 
the  861e  companion  of  my  bosom — the  witness 
<tf  all  the  tears  I  have  shed  for  him — the  com- 
forter of  all  my  doubts  of  his  fidelity  5 — it  is 
gone  for  ever — I  never  can  stoop  to  receive  it 
back^ — I  never  will  forgive  him — no,  never— 
that  is^  if  he  be  really  gone/' 
*  And  really,  when  she  returned,  he  was  gone. 
Sibyl,  however,  would  not  persuade  herself 
tii^t  it  was  not  his  intention  to  return ;  and 
every  night  had  to  take  her  pride  to  task  for 
having  looked  out  upon  the  road  all  the  day. 
Perhaps  he  would  write;  and  she  stole  away 
aft  heretofore,  alone,  to  meet  the  tardy  post  a 
mile  off.  There  were  letters  for  my  lord — for 
Sir  Lubin — for  the  Lady  Jemima. 

"  No — no ! — I  want  not  them.  For  the  Lady 
Sibyl— what  for  the  Lady  Sibyl  t '' 

The  letters  were  turned  over  and  over,  and 
still  the  same  deadening  sound  fell  like  a  knell 
ttpon  her  heart — "  Nothing  for  the  Lady  Sibyl.'' 

She  returned  unwillingly  to  her  company,  and 
retired,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  wonder  if 
her  cousin  were  really  in  earnest — if  he  had 
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really  deserted  her,  and  whether  she  had  ev^r 
given  him  cause  to  do  so.  Her  pride  would 
seldom  suffer  her  to  weep,  and  the  tears  seemed 
swelling  at  her  heart  till  each  throb  was  a  throb 
of  pain.  Sometimes  she  would  bewilder  her- 
self with  suggesting  other  reasons  than  want 
of  inclination  for  his  absence,  and  for  his  silence. 
Might  he  not  wish  to  return,  and  be  prevented 
by  his  family,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  so 
long,  and  would  naturally  be  importunate? 
Might  he  not  be  fearful  of  writing,  lest  his 
letter  should  fall  into  hands  for  which  it  was 
not  intended,  and  betray  the  secret  which  she 
had  desired  him  to  keep  ?  It  surely  might  be 
her  own  overweening  caution  that  was  afflicts 
ing  her,  and  he  might  be  as  impatient  as  her- 
self. Her  imagination  would  begin  to  occupy 
itself  in  ideal  scenes,  till  she  forgot  those 
which  had  really  occurred,  and  her  hand  would 
rise  fondly  to  her  bosom  to  draw  forth  the  sem- 
blance of  her  suffering  cavalier.  Alas  !  it  was 
then  that  poor  Sibyl's  deceptive  dreams  were 
dispersed.  The  picture  was  gone — was  even 
now,  perhaps,  the  bosom  companion  of  another, 
who  pitied  her  with  smiles,  and  gaily  upbraided 
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him  for  his  falsehood.  Then  again  would  the 
flush  of  shame  rush  over  her  cheek,  her  maiden 
indignation  determine  to  forget  him,  and  her 
wildered  wits  busy  themselves  upon  plans  of 
teaching  him  that  she  had  done  so. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Lubin  began  to  con- 
gratulate himself  that  he  had  made  an  impres- 
sion. Sibyl  had  lost  the  spirit  to  repel  his  ad- 
vances as  she  had  done  before,  and  the  little 
she  had  afforded  him  of  her  company  was 
clearly  a  pretty  stratagem  to  bring  him  to  an 
explanation.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  be  cruel 
in  his  turn,  and  lead  her  heart  the  dance,  as  he 
expressed  it,  which  she  had  led  his — but  then 
she  was  very  pale,  and  might  have  a  fit  of  illness. 
On  the  evening  when  he  had  resolved  to  make 
her  happy,  Sibyl  indeed  received  a  letter,  but  it 
was  from  her  Ibver's  sister.  It  was  full  of  the 
gay  rattle  which  usually  characterizes  the  cor- 
respondence of  hearts  which  have  never  known 
sorrow;  but  it  was  other  news  that  Sibyl 
looked  for.  She  toiled  through  lively  descrip- 
tions of  f^tes,  and  finery,  and  flirtations, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  read,  till,  at  last, 
her  eyes  glanced  upon  the  name  she  sought. 

£2 
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She  stopped  to  breathe  ere  she  proceeded,  and 

then,  Childe  Wilful  was  gone  to ,  and  was 

paying  violent  attention  to  the  Lady  Blanche. 

She  tore  the  letter  calmly  into  little  strips ; — 
her  lips  were  compressed  with  beautiful,  but 
stern  and  desperate  determination.  That  night 
Sir  Lubin  made  his  proposals,  and,  in  the  de- 
lirium of  fancied  vengeance,  Sibyl  answered — 
i»he  knew  not  what. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  the  Childe  was  re- 
turning sadly  home  from  the  Lady  Blanche. 
She  was  very  beautiful — but,  oh,  she  had  not 
the  speaking  glance  of  Sibyl.  She  was  lofty 
and  high-minded;  but  it  was  not  the  sweet 
pride  that  fascinated  whilst  it  awed — it  was 
the  aspiring  woman,  and  not  the  playful  and 
condescending  seraph.  She  was  accomplished; 
but  they  were  the  accomplishments  approved 
by  the  understanding  rather  than  the  heart — 
the  methodical  work  of  education,  and  stored 
up  for  display.  But  Sibyl  was  accomplished 
by  heaven !  her  gifts  were  like  the  summer 
breezes  which  sported  about  him — wild,  exqui- 
site, and  mysterious — which  were  the  same, 
whether  wasted  on  the  desert,  or  wafting  de- 
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light  to  the  multitude.  She  was  a  lovely  line 
of  poetry  in  a  world  of  prose — she  was  a 
blossom  dropped  from  Paradise  to  shame  all 
the  flowers  of  the  earth.  Oh,  but  Sibyl  was 
false !  and  oh,  again,  it  was  just  possible  that 
he  might  be  mistaken.  He  was  sadly  bewil- 
dered, had  another  bad  headache,  and  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  way  to 
forget  Sibyl  to  put  her  in  competition  with 
other  people.  He  hardly  liked  to  confess  it  to 
himself,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  that,  if  he 
had  any  excuse  which  would  not  compromise 
his  dignity,  he  would  not  turn  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  hall,  and  suffer  the  fiends  which 
were  tormenting  him  to  drive  him  at  their  own 
pace. 

It  happened  that  such  excuse  was  not 
far  distant.  He  had  no  sooner  alighted  at 
home  than  he  was  presented  with  a  hasty  note, 
which  had  been  for  some  days  awaiting  him, 
from  Sibyl's  father,  inviting  him — a  film  came 
over  his  eyes,  and  the  pulsation  of  his  heart 
was  paralyzed — inviting  him  to  what  he  knew 
would  give  him  great  pleasure,  to  Sibyl's  wed- 
ding !     Should  he  send  an  excuse,  and  stay  at 
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home,  and  prove  that  he  did  not  care  about  it ; 
or  should  he  plunge  headlong  into  their  re*- 
velry,  and  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  of  the 
whole  party  t  No  matter,  he  would  consider 
of  it  on  his  way.  He  gave  his  steed  the  spur 
as  though  the  good  animal  had  been  Sir  Lubin 
himself,  and  set  out  to  cool  his  blood,  and 
shake  his  wits  into  their  places^  by  a  moonlight 
gallop  of  a  himdred  miles. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  hall.  He  was  almost  ex- 
hausted; and  the  preparations  for  festivity,  upon 
the  fine  slope  of  the  chase,  came  over  his  soul 
with  sickness  and  dismay.  The  high  blood  of 
his  poor  animal  was  barely  sufficient  to  answer 
the  feeble  urging  of  its  rider;  and  the  slow 
stride,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  deeper  and 
a  deeper  sob,  seemed  fast  flagging  to  a  stand 
still.  The  Childe  felt  that  he  was  too  late. 
He  inquired  of  a  troop  of  merry-makers  round 
a  roasting  ox,  and  found  that  the  wedding 
cavalcade  had  set  off  for  the  church.  He 
looked  down  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword — he 
was  still  in  time  for  vengeance — still  in  time 
to    cut   short  the  bridegroom's   triumph — to 
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disappoint  the  anticipations  of Spirits  of 

fury !  were  there  none  to  inspire  a  few  minutes* 
vigour  into  his  fainting  steed.  The  steed  toil- 
ed on  as  though  he  had  possessed  the  burning 
heart  of  his  master ; — troops  of  peasant  girls, 
dressed  fantastically,  and  waving  garlands  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  soon  told  him  that  he 
was  near  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  They  had 
received  a  sheep-faced  duck  from  the  head  of 
the  blushing  Sir  Lubin~a  sprawling  wave  of 
his  long  arm,  thrust,  in  all  the  pride  of  silver 
and  satin,  from  the  window  of  his  coach  and 
six.  They  had  beheld  the  fevered  and  bewil- 
dered loveliness  of  the  Lady  Sibyl,  looking, 
amongst  her  bridemaids,  intense  as  a  planet 
amidst  its  satellites,  and  they  were  all  in 
ecstasies,  which,  if  possible,  increased  his 
agony.  Another  lash,  another  bound,  and  he 
turned  the  corner  which  brought  him  full  upon 
the  old  elm-embowered  church,  surrounded  by 
the  main  body  of  the  May-day  multitude,  and 
a  string  of  coaches  which  displayed  all  the 
arms  in  the  county.  He  sprang  from  his  horse, 
and  dashed  through  them  like  a  meteor.  The 
party  was  still  standing  before  the  altar  5  and 
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he  staggered  and  restrained  his  steps  to  hear 
how  far  the  ceremony  had  proceeded.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Sibyl,  who  trembled,  as  it  seemed,  too 
much  to  articulate. 

"  More  water,'*  said  one  in  a  low  voice;  "she 
is  going  to  faint  again.*' 

Water  was  handed  to  her,  and  the  clergyman 
repeated — "Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy 
wedded  husband?" 

Sibyl  said  nothing,  but  gasped  audibly ;  her 
father  looked  more  troubled,  and  Sir  Lubin 
opened  his  mouth  wider  and  wider. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  still  Sibyl 
spoke  not. 

It  was  pronounced  a  third  time  —  Sibyl 
shook  more  violently,  and  uttered  an  hysteric 
scream. 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  "it 
is  impossible  ! — I  cannot ! — I  cannot ! " 

Her  astonished  lover  sprang  forward,  and  re- 
ceived her  fainting  form  in  his  arms.  A  glance 
at  each  other's  countenance  was  sufficient  to 
explain  all  their  sufiFerings — to  dissipate  all 
their  resentment.    Concealment  was  now  out 
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of  the  question,  and  their  words  broke  forth  at 
the  same  instant* 

*^  Oh,  faithless!  how  could  you  drive  me  to 
this  dreadful  extremity  ?  " 

"  Sweet  Sibyl,  forgive — forgive  me  !  I  will 
atone  for  it  by  such  penitence,  such  devotion, 
as  the  world  never  saw/'  * 

''By  Jov«!'*  exclaimed  the  bridegroom, 
"  but  I  do  not  like  this  ! " 

''  By  my  word  !  '*  added  the  Lady  Jemima, 
"  but  here  is  a  new  lover  ! " 

"  By  mine  honour ! "  responded  the  Lady 
Bridget,  "  but  he  is  an  old  one  !  '* 

''  By  my  word  and  honour  too  ! "  continued 
the  lady  something  else,  "  I  suspected  it  long 
ago!" 

*'  And  by  my  grey  beard,"  concluded  the  old 
lord,  "  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too  ! — Look  you. 
Sir  Lubin,  Sibyl  is  my  only  child,  and  must 
be  made  happy  her  own  way.  I  really  thought 
she  had  been  pining  and  dying  for  you,  but 
since  it  appears  I  was  mistaken,  why  e'en  let 
us  make  the  best  of  it.  You  can  be  brideman 
still,  though  you  cannot  be  bridegroom;  and 

E  5 
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who  knows  but  in  our  revels  to-night,  you  may 
find  a  lady  less  liable  to  change  her  mind  t  " 

Sir  Lubin  did  riot  understand  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  would  have  come  to  high 
words  but  for  the  peculiar  expression  of  Childe 
Wilful's  eye,  which  kept  them  bubbling  in  his 
throat.  He  could  by  no  means  decide  upon 
what  to  say.  He  gave  two  or  three  pretty 
considerable  hems,  but  he  cleared  the  road  in 
vain,  for  nothing  was  coming ;  and  so,  at  last, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  treat  the  matter  with 
silent  contempt.  He  bowed  to  the  company 
with  a  haughty  dive,  kicked  his  long  sword,  as 
he  turned,  between  his  legs,  and  strode,  or 
rather  rode,  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as  his 
dignity  would  permit.  The  crowd  on  the  out- 
side, not  being  aware  of  what  had  passed  within, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  all  right 
that  the  bridegroom,  on  such  great  occasions, 
should  go  home  alone,  wished  him  joy  very 
heartily  and  clamorously,  and  the  six  horses 
went  ofiF  at  a  long  trot,  which  was  quite  grand. 

Sibyl  and  her  cavalier  looked  breathlessly  for 
what  was  to  come  next. 
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"  The  wedding  feast  must  not  be  lost,"  said 
the  old  lord ;  **  will  nobody  be  married  t" 

Sibyl  was  again  placed  at  the  altar,  and,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  Lubin,  was  handed  the  Cavalier 
Wilful. 

*^  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded 
husband  t"  demanded  the  priest. 

Sibyl  blushed,  and  still  trembled,  but  her 
faintings  did  not  return ;  and  if  her  voice  was 
low  when  she  spoke  the  words  "  I  will,*'  it  was 
distinct  and  musical  as  the  clearest  note  of  the 
nightingale. 
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PART  I. 

Scene — The  Country  near  Paris — Evening. — Anna- 
BELLE,  Marguerite  ;  Peasant  Girls,  SfC.  dropping 
off  by  degrees. 

Ankabblle,  (taking  Maroubritb  by  the  handj. 
Li OHT- HEARTED  France,  whose  deepest  groans  are 

breathed 
To  merry  pipes  and  mirth-resounding  feet. 
When  wilt  thou  learn  to  feel  ?     O,  what  a  brow 
Were  this  to  sparkle  in  some  clime  of  laughter. 
Where  nothing  wither'd,  saving  guilt  and  grief ! 
There  it  were  lovely  as  the  smile  of  seraphs 
Descending  heaven  to  bring  a  spirit  home- 
But  here  the  paler  the  more  beautiful — 
This  eye  more  wet  with  pity  were  more  bright — 
This  voice  more  tremulous,  most  musical ! 
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Mar,  Sweet  Annabelle,  why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Ann,  Alas ! 

Has  not  each  day  borne  weeds  and  widowhood 
To  every  hamlet  of  romantic  Seine? 
Broke  in  the  midst  the  lively  vintage  song, 
And  made  it  end  in  tears  and  lamentation  ? 
O,  we  have  friends  and  brothers ! 

Mar,  We  have  lost  none. 

Ann,  We  have  the  more  to  lose.    Those  crimson 
streets 
Of  the  dread  city  never  will  be  dry 
Till  every  eye  and  every  throbbing  vein 
Has  paid  its  tributary  drop         Didst  hear 
That  leaden  sound  come  shuddering  through  the  air^? 
Didst  hear  it,  Marguerite  ? 

Mar*  Too  true,  I  heard 

The  ceaseless  voice  of  that  inhuman  engine 
Telling  its  tale  of  death. 

Ann,  And  canst  thou  guess 

What  spirit,  newly  freed,  floats  on  the  wind 
That  passes  us  ?    This  mom  we  might  have  told 
Each  star  that  form'd  the  blessed  constellation 
About  our  hearts — How  may  we  count  them  now  ? 

Mar,  Thy  fancy  is  too  busy.     More  than  this 
I  shar'd  with  thee  at  first,  but  frequent  horrors 
Have  grown  familiar ;  and  the  worn  in  battle. 
Though  he  can  find  a  sigh  for  those  who  fall. 
Forgets  his  fears  for  those  who  may.     E'en  thou 
Hast  not  been  long  a  yellow  leaf  amidst 
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The  purple  wreath  of  mingling  gaiety. 

Circling  our  rustic  homes.     Tve  seen  thee  dash 

Thy  tears  away,  and  seem  the  very  soul 

Of  mirth  and  frolic  innocence.     E'en  then 

I  Ve  seen  thee — when  yon  fatal  sound,  as  now. 

Brought  its  black  mandate  through  the  still,  soft 

night. 
To  stay  our  steps,  and  cast  an  eye  to  heav'n — 
Yield  thy  unclasped  hand  to  him  thou  lov'st. 
And  force  thyself  to  happiness  again. 

Ann,  True — I  have  much  to  mourn. 

Mar,  But  yet  not  this — 

Some  recent  grief  reflects  its  vividness 
Upon  the  fading  colours  of  the  past. 
The  time 's  gone  by  thou  shouldst  have  been  a  bride ; 
And  thou  dost  talk  no  more  of  the  young  soldier 
Who  was  so  dear  a  theme. 

Ann,  It  is  because 

A  worthless  maiden's  words  cannot  enrich  him. 

Mar,  Why  art  thou  changed  ? 

Ann.  I  am  too  much  the  same. 

Mar.  And  he  has  proved  unkind  ? 

Ann,  O,  not  unkind ! 

« 

Yet,  if  he  were,  what  right  have  I  to  blame  him  ? 
I  had  no  claim  upon  his  love — no  more 
Than  the  scorch'd  pilgrim  on  the  siunmer-breeze. 
And  could  not  chide  it  when  it  pass'd  away. 
Save  with  my  tears. 

Mar.  And  hath  it  pass'd  away  ? 

Forget  him,  Annabelle. 
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Ann,  The  wither'd  flower 

Forget  the  dew  that  bath'd  its  morning  blossom — 
The  orphan'd  heart  forget  its  mother's  breast ! 

Mar,  Then  will  I  lose  thy  love,  and  tell  thee  all. 

Ann.  Hold,  I  beseech  thee.  Marguerite,  if  aught 
Thou'dst  speak  disparag^ingly  of  Eostache — 
He  never  spoke  so  of  his  enemies. 

Mar,  But  does  so  by  his  friends.     It  is  not  just 
To  let  thee  mourn  for  what  thou  shouldst  despise. 
Thou  dost  remember  the  chateau  hard  by. 
Whose  airy  pillars,  from  their  spiry  knoll, 
Cleaved,  as  we  fancied,  the  red  streaky  sun-set 
Into  square  furnaces  of  flame  ?     We  sat 
Amidst  the  amphitheatre  of  vineyards. 
Which,  twining  in  their  playful  luxury, 
Leap'd  up  to  screen  the  low  plebeian  world 
From  its  white  walls  and  ruby-studded  windows. 
O,  what  soft  words  then  mingled  with  thy  soul. 
Like  breath  of  roses,  with  the  breeze  about  us ! 
What  joy  and  fondness  danced  in  his  dark  eye. 
As  if  they  had  been  conjur'd  into  life 
By  the  sweet  music  of  responsive  hearts ! 
I  gazed  apart  upon  the  happiest  pair 
That  ever  sigh'd  the  twilight  hour  away. 

Ann,  Talk  on — the  memory  of  departed  bliss 
Is  the  most  dear  of  sorrows. 

Mar,  I  employed 

My  solitude  in  watching  your  lips  move. 
And  giving  meaning  to  each  gentle  gesture. 
I  thought  you  playfully  described  some  fair 
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And  wealthier  maid  to  his  reluctant  ear ; 
Made  her  the  mistress  of  that  sweet  chateau 
And  vineyard  wilderness,  then  crown'd  her  worth 
With  love  for  him,  almost  as  true  as  thine. 

Ann.  I  then  could  jest  with  him. 

Mar.  He  look'd  reproach, 

Press'd  your  soft  cheek  to  his,  and  fondly  pointing 
To  yon  small  star  which  shone  so  constantly 
Directly  o'er  your  honeysuckled  cottage, 
Seem'd  as  he  swore  his  happiness  and  fate 
Were  ruled  by  that  and  thee. 

Ann,  Well,  Marguerite — 

My  tears  prove  how  I  listen. 

Mar.  I  have  done. 

There  is  a  mistress  of  that  tempting  home, 
And  the  fair  star  that  governs  thy  Eustache 
Hath  pass'd  into  another  sphere. 

Ann.  And  there 

May  it  remain,  and  beauteous  Mathilde 
Prove  worthy  as  most  fortunate  and  lovely ! 

Mar.  Speak  you  so  fondly  of  her  ? 

Ann.  And  why  not  ? 

1  loved  her  ere  I  did  suspect  the  tale 
Of  which  you  deemed  me  ignorant ;  and  now 
His  love  assures  me  that  I  judged  her  well. 

Mar.  Sweet  Annabelle,  if  she  deserved  your  praise 
She  would  not  steal  away  your  early  hopes. 
Could  you  be  happy  in  the  smiles  of  falsehood — 
Receive  the  sighs  of  a  cold,  truant  heart. 
Whilst  every  one  was  wafting  the  faint  life 
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From  innocence  that  pined  in  virgin  faith  ? 
O,  no !  Be  snre  what  he  hath  hasely  won 
Will  prove  as  base  in  value. 

Ann*  Look — he  comes ! 

Mar.  He  dares  ?  Oh  no,  this  cannot  be  £astache ! 
Hqw  changed  his  spirit  from  the  days  of  pride. 
When  conscious  innocence  upheld  his  head ! 
Falsehood  and  shame  have  cmsh'd  him  like  a  worm. 
And  riveted  his  once  bold  eye  to  the  dust ! 

Ann,  Leave  me,  I  pray  you — I  would  wish  him 
happy. 
Show  I  resent  not — pardon  him,  and  say 
Farewell — much,  much  that  shakes  me  to  pronounce. 
And  him  no  jot  to  hear.     Nay,  weep  not  for  me. 
It  is  an  office  I  can  do  myself. 
Young  sonl,  and  did  I  blame  thee  for  not  feeling  ? 
Resume  thy  smiles,  and  never  know  the  pang 
To  be  forsaken  ? 

Annabblle,  Eustachb. 

Ann.  Welcome,  dear  Eustache ! 

We  have  been  strange  of  late. 

Eu8*  1  have  deserved 

Reproach,  and  fear'd  to  meet  it,  Annabelle. 

Ann.  Reproach  from  me !  O,  never ! 

Ens.  Then  you  cease 

To  love?  - 

Ann,       It  is  a  useless  question.     No, 
I  can  be  constant  and  ask  no  return. 
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£us,  I  am  a  wretch  whom  you  should  scorn,  not 
love. 
And  scarce  have  virtue  to  declare  my  vileness. 

Ann.  Needs  there  excuse  to  me  for  choosing  her 
Whom  you  love  best  ?    Did  I  not  always  pray 
That  no  devotion  to  a  hasty  promise 
Should  be  as  fatal  to  yourself  as  want 
Of  worth  to  me  ?     Indeed,  most  dear  Eustache, 
I  shall  be  happier  to  see  you  happy 
With  her  you  love,  than  wretched  with  myself. 

Ens,  Thy  shame  for  me  hath  spared  my  tongue 
what  well 
Might  wither  it.     What  shall  I  say,  thou  dear  one  ? 
(For  dear  thou  art,  though  I  am  fedse  to  thee) 
Entreat  thee  to  forget  ?     I  who  besought 
Thy  love  so  long — and  bade  thee  swear,  and  told  thee 
What  years  of  paradise  each  broken  vow. 
Like  a  loos'd  fiend,  drove  withering  from  thy  Hopes ! 
And  shall  I  urge  thee  to  receive  some  other. 
Who  more  deserves  thee,  to  thy  wounded  bosom  ? 
I  who  so  often  sigh'd  upon  that  altar 
My  shadowy  jealousy — my  causeless  dreams, 
Of  where  thou  mighfst  have  lavish'd  thy  young  love 
Had  we  ne'er  met  ?     I  who  did  fear  to  die 
Lest  I  should  leave  my  sacred  place  to  one 
Who  might  more  dearly  fill  it  ? 

Ann.  O  hush,  hush ! 

Though  I  must  love  to  hear  of  other  times, 
I  would  not  buy  the  pleasure  at  thy  pain. 
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O  why  shouldst  thou  look  back  ;  who  hast  so  much 
Of  joy  before  thee  ? 

Eu8,  Joy  for  me  ? — in  what  ? 

In  constant  fears  that  those  in  whom  I  trust 
Will  leave  me  to  the  loneliness  of  those 
Wlio  trusted  me  ?    Is  there  a  spot  on  earth, 
A  hue  in  heaven,  which  hath  not  something  in  it 
Which  we  have  dwelt  upon  together  ?     Something 
To  frown  remembrance,  penitence,  despair  ? 
Is  there  a  virtue  blooming  in  this  world 
Which  will  not  show  thee  in  thy  meek  forgiveness  ? 
Is  there  a  crime  which  will-  not  make  me  shrink 
By  claiming  kindred  with  the  one  'gainst  thee  9 
Is  there  a  beauty,  bright  above  the  rest, 
Which  will  not  tell  me  she  whom  I  forsook 
Possessed  it  in  a  blush  more  paramount  ? 
O,  Annabelle  !  I  came  to  thee  in  fear 
But  still  prepared,  and  anxious  for  reproach ; 
Not  to  be  cursed  with  pardon. 

Ann,  Must  I  not 

Remain  your  friend  ? — This  mom,  while  yet  the  sun 
Dwelt  with  a  crimson  mist  upon  our  vineyard. 
And  purple  clouds,  like  happy  lovers,  stole 
With  smiles  and  tears  into  each  other's  bosom, 
I  threw  my  lattice  wide  to  drink  the  stream 
Of  liquid  odours  rolling  from  the  south ; 
And  then  came  mix'd  with  it  a  marriage  song. 
Whose  distant  melody  did  seem  to  dance 
Upon  a  hundred  lips  of  revelry. 
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And  bells  and  flageolets,  and  all  the  soands 
Befitting  happiness  and  summer  sunshine. 
Twas  a  strange  thing  to  weep  at,  yet  I  wept— 
I  know  not  why. — Some  weep  for  grief,  and  some 
For  joy — but  I  for  neither,  or  for  both 
Mix'd  in  a  feeling  more  beloved  than  either. 
Which  weigh'd  my  heart  down  like  a  drooping  bough 
Overloaded  with  its  luxury  of  roses. 
And  then—  and  then — the  thoughts  of  silly  maids 
Run  wilder  than  these  roving  vines — I  found 
My  hands  were  clasped  together,  and  my  spirit 
Stole  from  my  eyes  with  a  dim  sense  of  prayer. 
Which  had  no  words.     I  begg'd  a  gentle  fortune 
Upon  the  newly  wedded — pray'd  I  not 
For  thee,  Eustache  ? 

Eus.  I  thought  I  had  no  more 

To  tell  thee. 

Ann,  Nor  thou  hast,  Eustache  ;  Til  guess  it. 

I  know  not — I — I  shall  speak  presently. 
I  pray  thee  think  not  that  I  grieve  thou'rt  happy  ; 
For  e'en  the  victim  that  courts  immolation 
To  win  the  garden,  blooming  with  bright  stars. 
Will  writhe  beneath  the  blow  that  sends  it  thither. 

Eus.  O,  if  thou  meet'st  the  life  that's  due  to  thee, 
How  oft  thou'lt  drop  a  pitying  tear  for  him 
Who  madly  did  desert  his  share  of  it ! 

Ann.  Not   madly— no.     Be   cheerful,   dear   Eus- 
tache— 
I  shall  do  well  enough — I  must  love  still. 
For  that  is  life,  and  that  thy  bride  will  spare  me  \ 
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But  here  is  that  which  1  have  worn  for  years. 

Smiled  with,  and  wept  with,  and  almost  believed 

It  understood  me.     O,  if  'twere  but  so. 

And  could  bat  speak,  I  would  enjoin  it  tell  thee 

Whene'er  a  truer  heart  did  beat  against  it. 

Take  it — it  is  Mathilde's — ^bnt  do  not  think 

I  yield  it  up  in  anger  or  in  pride — 

No,  dear  Eustache — ^no  more  than  dwells  within 

The  fond  kiss  given  with  it  then  and  now. 

Eus.  The  first  dear  present  of  accepted  love ! 
O,  hide  it — stamp  on  it — let  it  be  dust — 
For  such  I  made  the  lineaments  of  one 
More  faithful,  and,  like  thee,  forsaken. 

Ann,  Ah ! 

The  fierce  Merzon !  Mathilde's  deserted  lover  ( 
I  have  a  chill  foreboding — he  hath  ne'er 
Enjoy'd  the  bliss  of  pardoning  a  wrong, 
And  has  a  heart  that  would  not  shrink  from  blood, 
Though  'twere  his  father's. 

Eus.  He  is  freely  welcome 

To  every  drop  of  mine,  for  I  do  long 
For  some  dire,  speedy  vengeance  to  o'ertake  me. 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  know  the  shuddering  of  that  pause 
When  guilt  awaits  its  meed. 

Ann,  What  men  are  these  ? 

Eus,  A  troop  of  minions  from  the  city  bandits, 
Reeking  from  carnage,  and  in  search  of  fresh. 

Ann.  O,   wherefore   should  th'  unhallow'd   mis- 
creants 
Bring  here  their  death-denouncing  steps  ?   Eustache, 
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Thou'st  shown  too  oft  thy  manly  indignation 
Against  the  murderers — thou  hast  cross'd  their  path. 
With  speech  and  sword  till  thou  hast  roused  their 

hate — 
Ah  me !  thy  virtue  was  enough  for  that ! 
Indeed  thou  must  not  meet  them. 

Eus,  Nor  avoid — 

I  scom'd  the  wretches  when  my  life  was  precious — 
I  have  less  need  to  fly  them  now. 

Annabelle,  Eustache,  Gbrault,  Officer, 

AND  GeNS-d'ArMES. 

Ger.  Eustache, 

Thy  hand — we  once  were  comrades. 

t^iis.  (turning from  him).  Once. 

Of.  Thou  hast 

Some  certain  friends,  Eustache,  who  see  with  pity 
Thy  daily  horror  at  these  grievous  times — 
Some  who  would  spare  thee  its  continuance. 

Eits,  'Tis  kind,  indeed  ;  and,  for  the  courtesy, 
I'll  pray  for  them  and  thee  that  you  may  find 
The  good  you  give,  and  that  right  speedily — 
Come,  sir,  unfold. 

Ger.  Thou*rt  summon'd  to  thy  trial. 

Eus.  Most  rapid  payment !  fatal,  hut  most  just ! 
Sir,  I  am  too  straightforward  to  love  forms — 
Death  cannot  come  more  welcome  than  to  him 
That's  out  of  love  with  life.     Your  mock  tribunal 
Will  never  hear  me  plead  to  it,  nor  revel 
In  the  sweet  pastime  of  denying  mercy 
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To  BQppliant  Eustache ;  therefore,  at  once, 

Beseech  you,  feed  your  longing  to  behold 

The  blood  that  spurns  you.  {To  Annabelle)     Mute, 

thou  faithful  one ! 
Thoult  not  be  so  where  tones  like  thine  are  heard. 
On,  sir — I  am  as  ready  to  be  led 
As  thou  to  lead  me. 

Ger.  Now,  by  heaven,  young  soldier, 

Thou'st  made  me  hate  my  office.     I  have  heard 
The  howling  of  a  thousand  recreants 
Unmoved,  but  tamely  to  destroy  the  brave 
Is  the  worst  blot  on  bravery. 

Ann.  (rushing  to  him).  Bless  thee,  bless  thee ! 

lliou  wilt  return,  and  take,  instead  of  blood. 
All  good  men's  prayers  for  ever ! 

Ger,  Would  I  could — 

But   see   (pointing  to   his  attendants),  'tis  past  my 

power  to  befriend  him ; 
A  word  would  make  me  partner  in  his  fate. 

Ann.  Art  thou  not  human  ? 

Of,  (advancing  to  Eustache).     We  delay  too  long. 

Ann.  (flinging  one  arm  round  Eustache,  and  oppos- 
ing with  the  other). 
Stand  off!  who  dares  to  place  a  villain's  hand 
Upon  Eustache  }    I  can  be  proud  as  humble. 
And  will  not  sue  to  these  for  e'en  thy  life — 
Do  you  not  hear  ?  lead  on ! 

Eus,  And  so  farewell  I 

Ann.  Leave  thee !  I  leave  thee !  Let  Mathilde  enjoy 
Thy  sunshine — in  the  storm  thou'rt  mine  again  ! 
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Of.  (placing  his  hand  upon  her).  We  moflt  divide 

yoa, 

Eus.  Hold !  (io  Gerault).    Thou  'rt  less  k 

wretch. 

Lead  her  with  kindness  home,  she 's  young  in  sorrow. 

And  never  learnt  hard  usage  till  I  taught  her. 

Farewell,  farewell !  [Exit  with  the  rest. 

Ann.  (falling  into  the  arms  of  Gerault  J. 

Now  thou  art  false  indeed ! 


PART  11. 
ScENB — Montmartre. 

Annabbllb,  Gbrault. 

Crer.  Rbst — rest,  poor  maid. 

Ann.  Tis  all  one  world  of  black. 

No  hill,  no  tower  from  its  vapoury  bed 
Leaps  up  to  mark  the  bounds  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  stars  too  glide  and  glimmer  underneath  us 
Like  those  above.     Where  are  we,  gentle  guide  ? 

Ger.  Those  lights  are  burning  in  the  sleepless  city. 
This  height  thou  'st  trod  with  happier  feet  ere  now — 
Bewilder'd  girl,  dost  thou  forget  Montmartre  ? 

Ann.  O,  thou  dost  well  remind  me !  for  this  scene 
Is  known  as  loved,  and  that  is  truly.     Here 
Each  summer  eve  I  parted  with  Eustache, 
And  first  did  learn  to  weep. 

Ger.  And  here,  as  then, 

I  'd  have  thee  think  upon  thy  peaceful  home. 
And  learn  to  smile  again. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Ann,  To  smile !  on  whom  ? 

Thou  madest  a  promise  and  an  oath.     O  think 
How  base  is  he  who  cheats  the  broken-hearted ! 

Ger.  Mistrast  me  not.  I  grieve,  but  will  be  faithful. 

Ann.  So  shalt  thou  gain  a  blessing  which  thou  It 
count 
Amongst  the  sunbeams  of  a  stormy  life : 
A  scattered  plank  to  save  thee  from  despair 
When  seas  of  blood  would  overwhelm  thy  death-bed. 

Crer.  Yet  'tis  a  fearful  place  thou  'dst  have  me  show 
thee. 

Ann.  And  fearful  is  my  need.    Thou'rt  wavering 
stiU; 
Thine  oath !  remember ! 

Ger.  I  suspect  thy  purpose 

Is  something  desperate.     At  thy  feet,  sweet  maid, 
I  do  beseech  thy  pity  on  thyself. 

Ann,  Came  I  not  here  in  pity  of  myself? 
Here  lies  our  downward  path.    I  do  believe 
That  thou  wert  made  for  tenderness  and  virtue. 
And  walk'd  in  crime  by  accident.     Alas ! 
I  can  but  pay  thy  labour  with  my  thanks. 

A  Prison. 

EVSTACHE  AND  GuARD. 

Eus,  The  hours  pass  slowly — ^tell  me,  if  you  will. 
How  near  my  last  approaches  ? 

Guard.  It  is  midnight 

Alreadv. 

Bus,        The  last  minute  that  was  granted 
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To  my  desire,  and  yet  Mathilde  not  here  ? 
I  did  entreat  a  swifter  messenger. 

Guard.  Perhaps  the  maid  is  wise,  and  better  loves 
To  meet  new  friends  than  say  farewell  to  old. 

JSus.  And  wilt  thou  jeer  the  dying  ?     If  thy  soul 
Were  not  too  crusted  in  with  blood  and  murder 
I  could  relate  enough  to  make  it  human. 

Guard,  So  every  one  of  you  believes  his  fate 
The  hardest ;  and,  for  partings  and  last  wills. 
And  whatsoe'er  comes  readiest,  implores 
Fresh  work  for  the  tribunal's  ministers. 
To  wait  and  watch  till  he  hath  heart  to  die. 

JEus.  Was  it  for  dread  of  death  I  ask'd  to  live  ? 
Thou  slanderer !     What  if  the  same  wild  day 
Beheld  thee  wreathed  in  blushing  bridal  fetters, 
Then  saw  them  sudden  changed  to  links  of  iron, 
And  these  so  soon  to  yield  their  victim  up 
To  bondage  in  a  blood-bedappled  shroud  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  long  for  some  fond  faithful  ear. 
To  listen  while  thou  saidst,  "Thesethings  are  strange  ?" 

Guard,  But  still  this  wonderer  comes  not. 

Eus.  Poor  Mathilde  I 

Wedded  and  widow'd  in  a  day,  thy  spirit 
Hath  too  much  woman  in  it  not  to  sink ; 
Thou  canst  not  come.    Yet  she  whom  I  forsook 
Was  firm  and  fond  enough  to  share  my  dungeon  ! 
— I  heard  a  knocking  ! 

Guard.  'Twas  the  workman's  hammer 

Joining  the  sledge  that  bears  thee  to  thy  doom : 

Thou  art  more  honour'd  than  the  herd  of  culprits. 

f2 
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Eus.  (in  deep  thought),  I  tempted  thee  to  false- 
hood— Can  it  be 
Thou  wert  too  apt  a  pupil  ?    Fie !  'tis  savage 
To  doubt  thy  truth  ere  yet  the  virgin  blush 
Hath  left  thy  cheek.    Thou  wilt  be  here. — ^A  cry ! — 

Guard,  It  is  the  rabble  crowding  round  the  portal 
To  see  thee  pass.     The  guard  is  turning  out. 

Eus.  My  heart  beats  strangely  lest  she  should  not 
come ! 

Guard,  Why,  thou  dost  shake ! 

Eus.  No  matter,  say  'tis  fear ; 

And  though  thou  liest  I  will  not  tell  thee  so — 
My  mind  's  too  busy  to  care  what  thou  think'st— 

[relapsing. 
I  cannot  die  till  I  have  heard  thee  swear 
Eternal  hatred  of  the  foe  whose  hand 
In  secret  malice  writes  me  down  for  carnage ; 
I  cannot  die  till  I  have  bade  thee  love 
The  poor — poor  injured  Annabelle  (knocking).    Thou 

heard'st  ? 
It  is  a  knocking,  and  now  death  is  over—* 
And  I  'm  in  heaven.     My  wife !  Mathilde ! 

[The  door  opens,  and  Merzon  enters. 

Merzon ! 

Mer,  Thou  sent'st  a  message  to  Mathilde,  Eustache. 

Eus.  And  did  she  fix  on  thee  to  bring  the  answer  ? 

Mer.  Did  she  not  well  to  choose  so  dear  a  Mend } 
I  have  been  comforting  the  wedded  maid. 
And  come  to  say  how  well  she  is  resign'd 
To  give  thee  to  a  better  world. 
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Sus.  Thou  comfort  her  ? 

The  loathed,  the  spurn'd  Merzon,  whom.  Heave 

judge  me, 
I  pitied  for  the  distance  I  did  fling  him  1 

Mer.  Thou  wert  indeed  almost  victorious ; 
Therefore  'twas  needful  to  remove  thee  quickly. 

Eus.  And  wilt  thou  boast  thou  wert  not  brave 
enough 
To  meet  me  with  an  equal  manliness  ? 

Mer.  Were  the  wrong  equal,  so  were  our  conten- 
tion; 
We  do  not  yield  the  robber  stab  for  stab. 
List,  for  thy  time  is  brief.    Thou  didst  believe 
That  thou  wert  wed  to  never-dying  faith. 
Which,  shadow-like,  would  follow  all  thy  fortunes 
With  equal  steps — presumptuous  aspirant ! 
What  claim  had'st  thou  to  excellence  so  far 
Above  the  reach  of  more  deserving  men  ? 
Thy  truth  to  her  to  whom  thou  first  wert  plighted  ? 
What  hope  ?   thy  bride's  tried  constancy  to  me  ? 
Alas !  thou  'It  find  her  weak  and  wavering 
As  thou  thyself. 

Ens.  Thou  shameless  and  despised ! 

If  such  the  prize,  why  has  the  loss  of  it 
Thus  driven  thee  to  damn  thyself  ? 

Mer,  'Twas  said 

I  lov'd  the  maid — 'twas  true — I  lov'd  her  beauty. 
"Twas  said  she  had  discarded  me  for  thee ; 
And  this  was  true.     Now  tell  when  mortal  man 
Hath  laid  his  hand  on  aught  that  pleas'd  the  will 
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Or  deck'd  the  honour  <^  Mo^on,  and  lived  ? 
What  more  ?    I  pa»'d  into  the  revel  throng. 
And  sate  me  hj  the  mistress  of  the  feast. 
Some  marvell'd  that  thy  ahsence  should  so  far 
Belie  thv  promise,  some  that  thy  place  was  filled 
By  tme,  the  whDst  the  hride  spoke  tremhlingly 
To  hid  me  wdcome  to  the  wedding  cheer. 

Ems.  To  make  thee  scorned  of  others  as  of  her. 

Mer.  The  time  went  hy — the  pausing  mirth  re- 
vived. 
And  all  believed  I  came  in  friendliness 
To  banish  idle  fears  of  my  revenge ; 
^Vhile,  'midst  the  busy  sounds  of  late  and  song, 
I  told  my  grief,  and  woke  a  solt  remorse 
In  her  who  listened. 

Ems.  And  who  listen'd  onlv 

m 

For  a  defender  from  thy  cursed  tongue. 
Mcr.  She  sigh'd  and  wept — "  She  knew  not  half 
my  love, 
She  had  been  rash ;  yet,  since  the  deed  was  done. 
We  must  henceforth  meet  only  in  our  prayers." 
At  length  comes  one  with  ghastly  face  to  tell 
The  dire  mischance  which  had  befaH'n  the  bridegroom ; 
And  there  were  wonder  and  becoming  woe. 
And  tears  in  some,  and  prophecies  recalled,  • 
Which  beldames  muttered  ere  you  left  the  altar  — 
How  two  false-hearted  never  could  be  blest. 
And  sudden  wrath  would  follow.     And  what  then  f 
The  scared  Matlulde  sobb'd  loudly  with  affright 
And  disappointment  of  her  marriage  hopes ; 
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Whilst  I  rencw'd  the  offer  of  my  love. 
And  kind  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past. 
Eu8.  Ay,  and  she  spum'd  thee. 
Met,  No ;  she  was  too  thankfiil. 

Eus.  O,  my  good  guards  be  blest,  and  loose  my. 
chains 
One  instant  whilst  I  tear  this  liar  piecemeal. 

Mer,  Alas,  poor  youth,  thou  hast  not  strength 
enough 
To  carry  thine  own  weight !  I  will  have  done. 
A  season  passed  in  pitiful  remembrance. 
And  decent  weeds,  shall  faithfully  be  paid  thee ; 
Nor  will  I  chide  her  if,  in  after  times. 
She  drops  a  wandering  tear  upon  thy  tomb. 
Or  lulls  me  with  the  strain  you  taught  her. 

Eu8.  Monster 

He  hath  destroyed  her,  or  she  had  been  here 
To  scare  him  back  to  hell ! 

Mer,  She  is  come  here 

To  witness  what  I  speak.     Behold  the  ring 
Which  made  you  one.     She  drew  it  from  her  finger 
With  horror,  lest  some  unimagined  judgment 
Should  fall  upon  the  wearer ;  and  returns  it 
By  me,  with  pray*rs,  that  thou  wilt  die  repentant. 

(To  himself,  as  he  walks  slowly  out,  looking 
steadily  back  upon  Eustache) . 
Ay !  doth  he  writhe  ? — ^he  made  me  live  in  torment ; 
And  thus  in  torment  will  I  have  him  die. 

Eu8.  {Clasping  his  hands).  Be  merciful,  and  teach 
me,  ere  I  die. 
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That  this  had  man  doth  wrong  her ! 

Guard.  '  Come»  prepare. 

Ens.  Not  yet — ^not  yet. 

Guard,  We  have  delayed  too  long. 

I  do  endanger  my  own  safety. 

Eug.  Oh ! 

If  thou  dost  die  for  sparing  me  one  honr. 
Thy  sins  will  be  forgiven ! 

Guard*  Impossible — 

I  pity  thee,  but  have  no  power  to  spare. 

Eus,  (kneeling).  Look — look — I  kneel  to  tiiee,  and 
thou  dost  weep. 
I  am  afraid  to  die. 

Guard.  Thou  hast  been  brave ; 

Go  nobly  to  thy  death. 

Ens.  And  so  I  will. 

Let  me  but  know  my  wife  is  innocent. 
My  blood  shall  gush  with  laughter  horn  my  veins  t 

EusTACHB,  Guard,  Gsns-d*Armk. 

Eus,  Now,  now,  my  messenger,   let  loose  thy 
words. 
Like  one  that 's  pleading  for  his  life.    Thou  saw'st 
Mathilde. 

Gens  iArme.  And  did  thy  message — 
Eus.  And  the  answer  ? 

Gens  d*Anne,  The  lady  wept,  and  said  a  friend 
would  bring  it, 

(Eustace  dashes  himself  upon  the  ground). 
Fve  seen  Eustache  stand  boldly  in  the  battle. 
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Cwtrd.  Would  he  had  died  there !  it  hath  wrung 
my  heart 
To  look  upon  his  anguish.     His  accuser 
Was  here  hut  now  to  crudi  him  with  the  news 
Of  his  young  hride's  unworthiness.     I  would 
Have   stahh*d  the  wretch;  hut  dar'd  not  for  his 
power. 

Gens  d^Arme,  His  case  is  hard — 'twere  hest  to  free 
him  quickly. 
Come,  rouse  him. 

Guard.  Now  for  pity  do  *t  thyself; 

I  'm  only  fit  for  common  cruelties. 

Crens  d'Arme,  Why>  man,  he  hath  a  comrade  in  his 
death 
Would  move  thee  more — a  delicate  young  boy. 
And  lovely  as  a  maiden.     I  look'd  on 
The  whilst  he  stood  before  our  dread  tribunal ; 
And  when  maturer  victims  groan'd  and  wept. 
His  cheek  seem'd  pale  with  sorrow  more  than  fear : 
He  heard  his  sentence  with  a  smile,  and  ask'd 
No  mercy  saving  leave  to  empt  his  veins 
In  the  same  current  with  Eustache.     He  comes, 
I  coold  not  harm  a  thing  so  beautiful. 

Guard.  Who  hath  denounced  him  ? 

Gens  d^Arme.  None  that  I  could  hear ; 

I  saw  him  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  join 
A  string  of  criminals  who  stood  for  sentence, 
And  there,  in  spite  of  one  who  strove  to  hold  him 
With  tears  and  prayers^  he  gain'd  what  seem'd  his 
wish. 

F  5 
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Thk  Aboyb.    Annabbllb  (as  a  peasant  hoy), 
Gbrault>  Guards,  &c. 

Ann,  (Rushing  to  Eustache,  bends  over  km,  and 
speaks  in  a  suppressed  tone). 

Thou  'rt  mine  at  last— our  blood  will  now  be  wedded 

In  a  sweet  stream,  sacred  to  faithful  love  I 

[The  death'bell  toUs. 
Eus.   (Springing-  up,)    Mathilde,   Mathilde!  are 
there  so  many  here. 

And  thou  away  ? 

Ger.  Be  patient,  good  Eustache ; 

If  she  forgets  thee,  thou  art  still  beloved 

As  never  man  hath  been. 

Eus,  I  hear  thee  not ! 

I  cannot  for  the  beating  of  my  heart ; 

He  said  he  was  to  marry  her !  my  wife ! 

O,  no,  no,  no !  which  of  you  all  will  gain 

The  blessing  of  a  dying  man,  and  say 

That  she  is  dead  ? 

[He  sinks  overpowered  upon  the  bosom  of  Annabelle, 
Ann,  He  hath  forgotten  me, 

Eus,  Why  do  we  stay  ?  on,  on,  sweet  friends,  to 
death. 

For  I  am  braver  than  the  reeking  Mars, 

And  scent  my  own  blood  with  a  raven's  longing ! 

Pale,  faithful,  and  forsaken  Annabelle, 

Was  it  for  this  I  blanch'd  thy  blooming  cheek  ? 

Come  hither  one  of  you — I  have  a  word 

Of  special  trust  (to  Annabelle).    There  is  a  gentle  girl 

Who  hath  been  faithful  to  me  since  the  day 
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When  fixBt  her  eye  look'd  love  and  loveliness. 

Succeeding  years  bestow'd  their  tribute  graces. 

And  with  each  grace,  it  seem'd,  increasing  fondness ; 

Till  radiant  womanhood  had  made  her  perfect. 

Well  then,  I  snatch'd  the  prize,  and  with  a  soul 

Tomultaous  in  its  passionate  gratitude 

Fell  down  and  shudder'd  my  wild  thanks  to  Heaven  ? 

Fool,  fool  and  villain !  She  was  won — what  more 

Could  such  an  idiot  wish  for  ?  I  forsook  her. 

Forgot  at  once  her  tenderness  and  tears. 

And  married  with  another.     O,  good  youth. 

Teach  me  some  dying  message  to  this  maid 

Of  fitting  sorrow  and  reviving  love ; 

For  I  am  bow'd  with  humbleness,  and  have 

No  power  to  instruct  thee. 

Ann.  Shall  I  say 

Thou  hast  resumed  thy  faith  ? 

Ens.  She  will  not  trust  thee. 

Say,  if  thou  canst,  whatever  a  dying  man 
Can  feel  when  those  he  cherish'd  have  proved  false. 
Those  he  deserted  true* 

Ann.  Thy  Annabelle 

Believes  and  is  most  blest !  now  we  will  go 
In  triumph  to  our  bridal's  crimson  altar. 
And  vnth  commingling  spirits  gaze  upon 
Our  nuptial  moon  in  Paradise. 

Ger,  'Tis  true ; 

This  faithful  maid  is  come  to  die  with  thee. 

Eu8.   Hold,  let  me  breathe — my  Annabelle?    to 
die? 
To  die  with  me  ?  O,  pity  me,  ye  heavens  I 
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Anm,  It  is  m  vain ;  tlioa  canst  not  leave  me  now. 
Yon  grave  tribnnal,  gentler  liian  £iii8taclie> 
Did  hear  my  prayers,  and  firamed  a  crime  for  me 
Which  I  confeaa'd,  more  gladly  than  my  love 
When  first  you  ask'd  it— (to  OerwU).    Take  my 

latest  thanks. 
At  mom  seek  oat  the  yoathfol  Margaerite, 
And  tell  my  story,  with  this  fond  addition : 
I  left  no  dearer  friend  than  her  and  thee. 
Thy  hand,  most  dear  Enstache. 

Eu8,  Ye  vengeful  powers, 

Bequite  my  g^t  less  terribly !  "Hs  just 
I  suffer,  but  is  death  too  little  ?  Must  I 
Know  the  last  eye  that  would  have  wept  my  fall 
Closes  untimely  with  my  own  ?  The  voice — 
The  only  voice  that  had  excused  thy  wrongs. 
And  smoothed  my  name,  can  utter  no  lament  ? 
O,  mercy,  mercy !  let  not  one  so  soft 
Inflict  a  pang  so  deadly. 

Ann,  Thou  It  forgive  me. 

My  heart  betray'd,  or  I  had  died  with  thee 
An  unknown  partner. 

Eu8.  Mercy !  yet,  no  mercy ! 

O,  that  white  brow,  and  those  sweet  raven  braids. 
Which  have  reposed  upon  my  heart  so  oft — 
A  moment  hence,  and  where  will  they  repose  ? 
Where,  where  that  delicate,  devoted  form 
Which  the  vile  mob  shall  stand  to  gaze  upon. 
And  wonder  what  the  features  might  have  been  ? 
'Tis  the  last  time  that  mortal  lips  shall  touch  them. 

[Clasping  her  violently. 
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Ann,  (The  death-bell  tolling).  Hark  to  that  sound ! 

it  is  our  marriage  peal ! 
Eu8.  Sweet  Annabelle ! 

Ann.  Come,  come,  the  dioir  is  waiting 

To  sing  us  into  paradise ! 
Bus.  O,  God ! 

IThey  go  out  hand  in  hand,  followed  by  the  rest. 
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There  is  a  magnet-like  attraction  in 
These  waters  to  the  imaginative  power, 
That  links  the  viewless  with  the  visible, 
And  pictures  things  unseen. 

Campbell. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  was  fond  of 
sporting,  and  possessed  an  adventurous  turn  of 
mind,  which  frequently  led  me  many  days' 
journey  from  home,  exploring  the  country, 
with  little  care  for  any  means  of  subsistence 
beyond  my  dogs  and  gun.  In  one  of  these 
rambles,  about  the  month  of  December,  I  con- 
tinued to  follow  my  game  far  into  the  Low 
Counties,  where  I  was  swamped  and  bewil- 
dered amongst  wild  fowl  of  every  description. 
My  eagerness  led  me  on  and  on,  I  knew  not 
whither,  till  I  found  myself,  towards  dusk,  in 
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the  middle  of  a  large  moor,  which  seemed  des* 
tined  to  be  my  bed  for  the  night.  The  prospect 
was  not  very  comfortable,  for  I  was  wet  through, 
and  well  nigh  starved. 

Whilst  musing  what  was  to  become  of  me, 
I  reached  the  broken  towing  path  of  an  old, 
and  apparently  deserted,  river,  for  I  could  per- 
ceive no  recent  trace  of  horses,  and  a  dilapi- 
dated lock,  hard  by,  was  covered  with  moss, 
as  though  it  had  not  been  opened  for  a  month. 
I  took  my  seat  upon  the  decayed  handle 
of  the  gate,  and  looked  wistfully  along  the 
banks,  in  the  faint  hope  of  spying  some  soli- 
tary barge  which  might  supply  my  necessities. 
Fortune  was  disposed  to  favour  me ;  for,  as 
my  eye  gradually  rose  towards  the  cold,  blue 
distance,  I  could  distinctly  see  a  little  column 
of  moving  smoke.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  [ 
discovered  a  red  night-cap,  and  heard  the 
smack  of  a  whip.  Never  did  any  thing  come 
more  opportunely. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  arrived  at  the 
lock.  It  was  laden  with  coals,  but  my  habits 
had  rendered  me  not  over  difficult  as  to  ac^ 
commodation,  and  it  answered  my  purpose  as 
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well  as  could  be  wished.    The  captain^  wJio 

was  likewise  all.  the  attendants^  excepting  a 

ragged  boy  who  flogged  the  horses,  was  jm 

intelligent  fellow  enough  for  his  kind,  and  Ufr 

formed  me  that  I  was  tenor  a  dozen  miles  from, 

the  nearest  house,  which .  it  was  impossible  foK 

me  to  find,  and  twenty  from  Wild  Water  Pond^ 

whither  he  was  bound.    As  he  described  the 

country  onwards  to  be  a  grand  rendezvous  for 

wild  ducks,  and  it  signified  very  little  in  which 

direction  I  travelled,  I  stepped  on  board,  and 

took  up  my  quarters  in  his  little  smoky  cabin*; 

-   My  companion  had  been  chosen  for  his  pxe* 

sent  occupation  (for  which  beings  of  civilized 

regions  would  have  had  little  fancy)  from  the 

vagrant  tribes  of  those  parts,  who  were  in  the 

habit  of  being  driven  about  from  place  to  place 

by  the  floods,  and  my  predilections  for  wanderr 

ing  appeared  to  win  much  upon  his  regard. 

He  told  me  long  stories  of  the  weariness  of 

working  a  barge  along  a  river  where  nothing 

was  moving,  and  how  it  was  only  supportable 

in  winter  time,  when  it  was  cold  sleeping  under 

a  hedge,  and  the  fowls  went  home  to  roost,  and 

suppers  were  scarce.      He  consoled  himself 
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likewise  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  ex- 
cellent sport  to  steal  after  the  wild  birds,  occa- 
sionally with  an  old  brass  fire-lock,  six  feet 
long,  and  stocked  up  to  the  muzzle,  and  that,  if 
the  place  was  lonely,  there  was  the  less  danger 
of  interruption  from  gamekeepers  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  Things,  however,  were  shortly 
to  undergo  a  vast  revolution.  All  the  bog  which 
I  saw  to  the  right  and  left  was  to  be  turned  into 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  all  the  peat  holes 
wiere  to  be  fish  ponds,  and  every  bulrush  was  to 
spring  up  into  an  oak  tree.  And  then  for  fine 
houses !  they  were  to  stand  as  thick  as  daisies  ! 
Upon  inquiring  who  was  to  perform  all  these 
prodigies,  I  was  told  that  they  were  to  be  the 
work  of  the  great  man  who  had  built  a  house  in 
the  Pond. 

This  great  man,  it  appeared,  was  not  very 
great  yet,  but  meant  to  be  so  shortly.  He  had 
the  character  of  having  undertaken  wonderful 
projects  which  no  one  else  had  ever  thought  of, 
and,  though  they  had  never  yet  repaid  his 
paiAs,  he  was  allowed  en  all  hands  to  be  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  world,  and  sure  to  be 
strangely  rich  some  day  or  other.    In  other 
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words^  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  speculator^ 
and  was  determined  to  persevere  until  he  made 
or  marred  himself.     Amongst  other  wise  ca^-;; 
culations,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  i^ 
was  cheaper  to  buy  water  than  land,  and  ha4 
purchased  Wild  Water  Pond^  an  interminable 
sheet  of  that  element^  only  broken  by  a  few 
beds  of  bulrushes^  and  small  islands  of  quag-t 
mire,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  it,  and  plant- 
ing it,  and  doing  heaven-knows- what  with  it, 
till  both  the  lord  and  the  land  were  to  thrive 
for  all  the  world  like  Jack  and  the  beau  stalk, ; 
Like   speculators    in   general,  Mr.   Carrol, 
which  was  the  wise  man's  name,  was  too  much 
occupied  to  consider  the  comforts  of  those  who 
depended  upon  him,  and  had  brought  a  patient^ 
gentle-hearted  wife,  to  recruit  a  sickly  consti- 
tution in  the  strong  holds  of  typhus  and  the 
ague.    There  was  likewise  a  young  lady  whom 
he   called  his  daughter,    but  who  went   by 
another  name.    From  this  I  concluded  tha| 
the  mother  had  been  married  twice,  and  had 
probably  herself  been  the  subject  of  a  specula? 
tion,  and  made  her  fortune  a  stepping-8(on^ 
to  the  Pond,  in  which  they  stood  so  good  i| 
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Giiance  of  sinking  together.  All  this  gave  me 
but  sorry  prepossessions  of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  I 
could  learn  nothing  better,  excepting  that  he 
did  good  by  employing  the  poor  upon  his  em- 
bankments, and  setting  the  boats  to  work  to 
bring  necessaries  which  could  come  by  no 
other  means.  Our  cargo  of  coals  was  intended 
to  keep  the  rot  out  of  these  identical  walls ; 
and,  when  it  was  delivered,  I  could  either 
return  by  the  same  conveyance,  or  remain  at 
the  Wild  Water  Lock  House  and  take  a  lesson 
in  making  a  fortune. 

Oar  voyage  continued  through  the  night, 
and,  at  daybreak,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  through  the  dense  vapours, 
had  only  changed  for  the  worse,  the  bog  ex- 
tending from  about  ten  feet  below  the  bed  of 
tlie  river  even  up  to  the  horizon.  The  in* 
creased  myriads  of  water-fowl  showed  that 
every  step  we  advanced  was  farther  and  farther 
from  the  haunt  of  human  beings.  By  de- 
grees, the  green,  oozy  sod  became  more  inter- 
sected by  stagnant  pools,  which  continued  to 
grow  wider,  till  the  whole  country  opened  upon 
OB  like  a  boundless  ocean.    About  it,  as  I  have 
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before  said,  were  various  clusters  of  wild^ 
willowy  islands,  and  on  one  of  these,  which  was 
of  the  most  considerable  extent,  arose  the  for* 
loni  white  walls  of  a  newly*built  mansion.  As 
1  gazed  upon  the  desolate  abode,  I  could  not 
restrain  an  expression  of  indignation  at  the 
heartless  being  who  could  hope  to  prosper  by 
tills  abandonment  of  all  domestic  solicitude. 
Had  he  come  here  by  himself,  I  could  have  par* 
doned  and  pitied  him  for  a  madman ;  but  to 
bring  others,  who  showed,  by  their  compliance^ 
that  they  were  worthy  of  better  fates,  was  aa 
offence  for  which,  my  companion  agreed  with 
me,  he  ought  to  have  had  his  house  tied 
about  his  neck  and  been  smothered  in  his  own 
swamp. 

The  Lock  House,  at  which  1  was  to  lodge^ 
was  a  small,  ruinous  hut,  inhabited  by  an  old 
couple,  who  were  sore  stricken  Mdth  the  rfaeU" 

matism,  and  received  me  upon  crutches.  The 
sight  of  a  human  face  seemed  to  rejoice  their 
hearts,  for  they  told  me  that,  though  their  pro- 
spect would  be  mighty  fine  in  summer,  if  it  wer6^ 
not  for  the  gnats,  people  had  no  great  admira* 
tion  for  the  country  thereabouts.    As  for  the 
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great  man,  nobody  came  to  see  him.  All  the 
world  were  afraid  of  him,  because  he  was 
so  wonderfully  clever  and  had  dug  such  deep 
ditches^ 

Good  souls !  They  had  stuck  to  their  home 
as  tenaciously  as  a  brace  of  dab  chicks,  and 
bad  never  left  it  except  to  bury  their  children, 
who  had  all  been  subject  to  sore  throats.  They 
loved  to  dabble  about  their  old  nest.  They  had 
employment  in  keeping  the  keys  of  the  Lock, 
and  doctoring  their  rheumatisms.  They  had 
amusement  in  setting  eel  pots  in  the  waste 
water,  which  tumbled  through  their  pen  into 
the  great  man's  Pond  (a  circumstance  which 
added  materially  to  his  draining  avocations) ; 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  grown 
lusty,  which  showed  that,  barring  the  aforesaid 
fheumatism,  the  place  agreed  with  their  con- 
stitutions. No  wonder,  then,  that  these  con- 
tented and  untravelled  persons  were  somewhat 
Mtonished  by  the  genius  of  such  a  magician  as 
Mr.  CaiTol,  who  had  astonished  all  the  wild 
geese  aod  water  rats  in  the  country.  Before  I 
had  been  half  an  hour  domesticated,  i  had 
\ymrd  wonders  enough  to  petrify  me,  and  my 
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iuterest  for  this  strange  person's  family,  which 
was  considerably  heightened  by  the  description 
of  the  daughter^  increased  into  a  determination 
of  knowing  something  about  them.  Havings 
therefore,  expressed  my  obligations  to  my 
friend  of  the  barge,  and  acqiudnted  him  that  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  return  with  him,  I 
committed  myself  to  a  crazy  mud  boat,  and 
pushed  off  to  shoot,  and  meditate  how  to  scrape 
acquaintance. 

in  my  progress  I  saw  hosts  of  half  naked 
wretches,  toiling  up  to  their  eyes  in  slime  and 
slough  i  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  water- 
mark had  sunk  one  jot  from  its  original  height, 
and  Mr.  Carrol's  bargain  seemed  by  no  means 
to  improve  upon  acquaintance.  The  only  crop 
which  it  was  ever  likely  to  yield  was  of  ducks 
and  geese,  of  which,  indeed,  there  was  an 
abundance,  which  very  soon  put  the  proprietor 
and  his  concerns  quite  out  of  my  head.  I  fol- 
lowed them  from  island  to  island,  sometimes 
punting  and  sometimes  wading,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water,  which  varied  con- 
stantly from  six  inches  to  twice  the  number 
of  feet,  till,  as  usual,  I  found  myself  benighted. 
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Fortunately^  the  great  man's  house  was  not 
shut  up,  and^  while  this  was  the  case,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  losing  sight  of  his  lights, 
for  which  I  straightway  directed  my  course.    It 
was  no  bad  opportunity  for  gratifying  my  cu- 
riosity by  introducing  myself  as  a  benighted 
traveller, '  and  I  moored  my  shallop  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  window.    The  room   was 
large,   and  barely    furnished,    and,  like    the 
handiwork  of    speculators    in    general^    un- 
finished.   Mr.  Carrol  was  sitting  at  the  table. 
He  was  a  square  built,   middle-aged,  man, 
dressed  in  a  short  green  jacket  and  high  mud 
boots.     His  countenance  was  dark,  forbidding, 
and  disappointed;  and  his  manner,  when  he 
muttered  a  few  words  over  a  plan  or  calculation, 
which  was  lying  before  him,  seemed  abrupt 
and  petulant.     His  wife  sat  opposite  to  him 
with  her  work,  and  formed  a  strong  contrast. 
She  was  handsome  and  mild  looking,  like  one 
whose  fate  was  ordained  to  be  ruled  by  others, 
and  the  pale  melancholy  of  her  cheek  bore  wit- 
ness that  this  rule  had  not  always  been  in  unison 
with  her  inclinations.    By  the  fire,  with  her 
hands  before  her,  as  though  her  thoughts  were 
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too  busy  to  allow  them  occupation,  and  her 
eyes  turning  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  com- 
panions, with  alternate  fondness  and  indigna- 
tion, sat  the  daughter.  Her  features  were 
handsome  like  her  mother's,  but  there  was  a 
decision  of  character  about  them  which  ren- 
dered them  far  more  remarkable,  particularly  in 
one  so  young.  Her  fine  dark  eye  was  full  of 
impetuous  feeling,  and  her  whole  person  was 
of  the  stamp  which  nature  is  wont  to  place 
upon  spirits  of  unusual  order.  This  was  a 
being  worth  knowing ;  and,  in  despite  of  a  blun- 
derbuss and  several  other  weapons  which  were 
hanging  over  the  fire-place,  I  rang  boldly  at  the 
door. 

The  house  was  so  formed  that  I  could  see 
into  the  room  even  here.  The  party  looked  at 
each  other  in  considerable  surprise  at  the  pro- 
spect of  a  visiter,  and  well  they  might,  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  scanty  neighbourhood,  the 
approach  to  their  abode  was  calculated  to  make 
people  <;all  at  seasonable  hours,  if  it  produced 
no  other  advantage.  Before  the  door  was 
opened,  I  saw  Carrol  move  closer  to  his  depdt 
of  arms>  where  he  stood  frowning  and  listening 
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to  the  parley  between  me  and  the  servant.  As 
I  told  my  tale  of  distress  he  evidently  uttered 
au  escclamation  of  impatience^  aod  his  wife  as 
eiridently  besought  him  to  invite  the  stranger 
to  his  fireside.  The  younger  lady  said  nothing, 
save  what  was  conveyed  in  a  look  of  con- 
tempt at  the  inhospitality  of  her  step-father. 
Finally,  Mr.  Carrol  came  to  the  door  him- 
self, and,  with  a  scowling  sort  of  courtesy,  de- 
aired  me  to  walk  in  till  he  procured  a  guide  for 
me* 

The  story  of  my  appearance  in  those  regions 
was  a  necessary  fill-up  of  the  interval  before 
tbe  guide  and  lantern  were  ready,  and  I  soon 
contrived  to  dissipate  all  suspicions  of  evil 
designs.  The  speculator  talked  a  few  dis- 
jointed words  about  dark  nights  and  deep 
waters,  made  a  few  unintelligible  allusions  to 
the  arts  of  draining  and  planting,  and,  by  de- 
grees, dropped  oflF  to  his  plan.  The  conversa- 
tion went  on  well  enough  without  him,  while 
the  only  indication  of  his  knowing  what  it  was 
about  was  an  occasional  deep-mouthed  frag- 
ment, and  sometimes  merely  a  soowl.  It  was 
clear  enough  that  he  hated  company  and  con- 
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versation,  which  disturbed  his  calculations; 
but  the  gentleness  of  his  wife,  and  the  brilr 
liant  spirit  of  her  daughter,  made  his  ab- 
straction a  matter  of  small  import.  I  was  wel- 
comed by  the  former  as  an  acceptable  addition 
to  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  latter  com- 
pleted her  mother's  meaning,  with  an  assurance 
that  their  situation  could  hardly  be  called  re- 
tired, when  they  were  within  five  miles  of  a 
village,  which  the  floods  permitted  them  to 
approach  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the 
year.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not  always  taken 
advantage  of  these  opportunities,  because  Mr. 
Carrol  was  sometimes  unable  to  spare  a  boat 
from  his  workmen  to  convey  them  to  the  tow-r 
ing  path;  but  then  the  old  people  from  th^ 
Lock  House  came  once  a  month  to  be  cured 
of  the  ague,  and  altogether  their  situation  was 
very  charming. 

There  was  a  sweetness  of  voice  and  fondness 
of  manner  towards  her  mother,  which  contrast* 
ed  strangely  in  this  beautiful  girl  with  the 
fearless  sarcasm  which  she  now  and  then 
levelled  at  Carrol,  and  I  was  almost  in  doubt 
whether  she  was  most  to  be  admired  or  dreaded. 
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I  longed  to  have  opportunities  forjudging,  and 
endeavoured  to  bespeak  favour  and  future  in- 
vitations by  entering  ipto  the  projector's  plans. 
I  declared  (Heaven  forgive  me!)  that  they  were, 
somehow  or  other,  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  mankind ;  and  Carrol,  though  a  great  specu- 
lator, being  no  considerable  genius,  suffered 
me  very  easily  to  entrap  him  into  a  permission 
to  inspect  the  dykes  and  drains  by  which  his 
name  was  to  swim  down  to  posterity.  I  took 
my  leave  with  numerous  acknowledgments, 
and  was  made  happy  by  a  growl  and  a  nod, 
which  I  considered  a  little  more  friendly  than 
my  reception  had  been. 

Long  after  I  had  retired  to  bed,  the  images 
1^  Carrol  and  his  wife,  with  the  striking  beauty 
and  vivacity  of  her  daughter,  kept  flitting 
through  my  mind  in  a  kind  of  waking  dreami- 
ness, which  was  any  thing  but  rest.  The  first 
was  evidently  a  Ipw-born  man,  of  a  coarse,  un- 
feeling, character;  tyrannical  to  those  who 
would  permit  him  to  be  so,  and  very  easily  to 
be  cowed  by  those  who  withstood  him.  This 
was  clearly  made  out  in  his  opposite  manner 
to  the  two  latter,  upon  whose  uncomfortable 
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prospects  I  continued  to  dwell  till  I  almost 
wished  that  I  had  not  introduced  myself^  and 
then  to  devise  impossible,  knight-errant  plans 
for  their  deliverance. 

I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and,  having 
equipped  myself  as  decently  as  my  wardrobe 
permitted,  wandered  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  river  till  it  was  time  to  take  advantage  of 
Carrol's  courtesy;  that  is  to  say,  till  I  had 
watched  him  out  to  the  superintendence  of  his 
workmen.  I  then  darted  my  punt  over  to  the 
Mansion  of  the  Moss,  and  was  shown  in  to  the 
objects  of  my  somewhat  hasty  coacern. 

I  was  received,  1  thought,  with  more  pleasure 
and  less  restraint  than  such  a  stranger  might 
have  expected.  Had  it  been  more  in  the  world, 
1  should  probably  not  have  had  so  much  to 
boast  of;  but,  in  a  desert,  the  sight  of  a  human 
face,  however  unworthy,  is  no  insignificant 
event.  I  soon  found  myself  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed, and  lost  no  time  in  adding  a  thousand  rivets 
to  the  fetters  which  had  been  cast  over  me  at 
first  sight.  The  spirit  of  Lucy,  which  had  ap- 
palled me  the  night  before,  was,  in  the  absence 
of  her  step-father,  subdued  to  all  the  gentle- 
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ness  of  her  mother.     The  talent  which  was 
buming  in  her  large  hazel  eyes  seemed  rather 
to  court  concealment  than  display ;  the  modest 
diffidence  with  which  she  uttered  her  opinions 
was  beautiful  as  the  blush  upon  her  cheek; 
and  the  nature  of  her  whole  manner  showed, 
that  her  disposition  was  equally  proof  against 
the  gift  of  transcendent  loveliness.     She  was 
the   very  opposite  of   what  I   had   been  led 
to  expect — she  was  far  more  than  I  ha3  yet 
power  to  conceive.     Her  feelings  were  no  less 
various  than    her    personal   attractions,   and 
her   devotion  to  those  whom  she  loved  was 
only  to  be  matched  by  her  disregard  for  every 
thing  which  appertained  to  herself.     Solitude, 
so  uncongenial  to   a  young  and   affectionate 
heart,  nay,  even  oppression,  she  could   have 
borne  with  resignation ;  but  when  these  evils 
were  applied  to  her  uncomplaining  mother — 
when  she  saw  her  spirit  broken,  her  health  de- 
clining, her  meek  and  sorrowful  retrospections 
to  the  comfort  which  she  had  sacrificed,  with 
her  quiet  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  the 
little   which  was  left — her  blood  leaped  up 
against  the  unfeeling  cause  of  it  all,  and  her 
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tongue  was  armed  with  bitterness  proportionate 
to  his  incapacity  to  appreciate  it.  These^  in 
their  full  extent,  were  after  observations ;  but, 
on  the  morning  of  which  I  am  speaking,  they 
were  shadowed  out  sufficiently  to  convince  me 
that  Lucy  was  the  purest  embodiment  of  feel- 
ing which  I  had  yet  beheld.  Her  mind  was  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  every  thought  a  star. 

My  visit  was  long,  and  only  interrupted  by 
Carrol  towards  its  conclusion.  He  came  in 
with  no  very  prepossessing  countenance,  con- 
founding the  rain  which  was  filling  his  pond  as 
fast  as  he  baled  it  out,  and  vowing  stoutly  that 
he  would  go  to  law  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
river  for  giving  him  the  benefit  of  their  waste 
water.  After  he  had  expended  somewhat  of 
his  choler,  or  rather  restrained  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lucy's  keen  glance  of  irony,  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  nod  of  recognition,  and 
entered  into  his  usual  style  of  conversation, 
breaking  every  half  sentence  with  a  reference 
to  his  pocket  book,  as  if  he  were  all  the  time 
reckoning  how  many  pails  full  were  yet  to  be 
thrown  out  of  his  everlasting  pond.  He  gave 
me  to  understand,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  that 
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he  was  not  sorry  to  see  me,  nor  yet  particular- 
ly glad — that  I  might  do  well  enough  to  talk 
to  the  ladies,  to  whom  he  had  no  time  to  talk 
himself,  and  that  I  might  suit  my  convenience 
either  in  coming  or  staying  away,  I  was  not 
to  mind  him,  because  he  should  not  mind  me, 
which  would  make  things  pleasant  for  all  parties, 
and,  perhaps,  prevent  his  hearing  any  more 
complaints  as  to  want  of  society. 

The  Lock  House  then  was  to  be  my  home  for 
a  longer  period  than  I  had  expected.  When  I 
returned  to  it,  I  found  my  good  genius  of  the 
coal-boat  preparing  for  another  cruise  through 
the  bogs,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  myself  with  the  various  con- 
veniences of  which  I  stood  in  need. 

My  visits  to  the  Mansion  of  the  Moss  were 
constant,  and  our  acquaintance  became  more 
and  more  familiar,  till  the  omission  of  a  day 
was  a  subject  of  playful  remonstrance.  Even 
Carrol,  though  he  kept  his  word,  and  took  little 
more  notice  of  me  than  he  would  have  done  of 
a  lap-dog,  appeared  to  grow  more  friendly,  now 
and  then  sported  a  rough  joke,  and  once  or 
twice,   when   the  weather  was   fine,   and  the 
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sinking  of  his  pond  had  caused  a  correspond- 
ing  rise  in  his  spirits^  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him^  and  discuss  the  progress  of  his  improTe-^ 
ments.  On  these  occasions  I  saw  more  of  the 
man's  character  than  I  should  perhaps  hare 
discovered  under  other  circumstances.  He 
drank  freely,  and  would  then  lose  sight  of  his 
habitual  caution,  and  shake  off  his  taciturnity. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  improved  my 
opinion  of  him,  for  the  more  his  mind  opened, 
the  more  dark  and  repulsive  it  appeared.  His 
choice  themes  of  conversation,  next  to  his 
dykes,  and  the  lawsuit  which  he  had  com- 
menced against  the  waste  water,  were  the  abuse 
of  his  two  innocent  victims,  the  one  of  whom 
he  affected  to  despise  for  imbecility,  while  he 
hated  the  other  for  repaying  that  contempt 
upon  himself.  He  did  not  wish  to  conceal 
that  he  had  married  for  money  to  carry  on  his 
speculations,  and  detailed,  with  a  brutal  exulta- 
tion, the  means  by  which  he  had  won  his  unsus- 
pecting wife,  and  how  she  had  begun  to  repent 
her  bargain  too  late.  He  would  then  work 
himself  up  into  anger,  and  demand  whether  it 
was  not  a  hard  case  that  some  of  her  money 
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was  stUl  beyond  his  power,  and  intended 
for  her  termagant  daughter ;  and  finally  wish 
that  the  ague  or  the  typhus  fever  would 
fly  away  with  them  both  together.  Many  a 
time  did  I  burn  to  dash  the  bottle  down  the 
ruffian's  throat,  but  my  admission  to  the  house 
depended  upon  my  keeping  terms  with  him, 
and  I  used  to  listen  patiently  till  he  was  well 
sotted  and  had  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  the  waste 
water  cause  was  decided  in  his  favour,  and  he 
really  showed,  for  a  day  or  two,  something  like 
a  happy  face.  His  exultation,  when  he  mar- 
shalled his  workmen  to  dam  up  the  sluice,  was 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  he  was  confident  that, 
by  that  day-month,  there  would  not  be  a  drop 
of  water  in  his  park.  In  less  than  a  week,  a 
bank  was  raised  as  impenetrable  as  the  walls 
of  Tyre,  and  there  was  not  a  person  present 
who  surveyed  it  without  perfect  admiration — 
except,  indeed,  my  old  friends  of  the  Lock 
House,  who  assured  me,  with  much  lamenta- 
tion, that  their  fishing  was  entirely  spoiled. 

After  the  embankment  was  finished,  I  re- 
turned with  Carrol  to  dinner.     He  did  the 
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honours  of  his  house  so  well^  that  I  could  al- 
most fiEmcy  how  his  wife  came  to  be  deceived 
into  marrying  him^  and  his  victims  gazed  upon 
him,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  Why  can  you  not 
always  be  thus?"  The  only  drawback  upon 
our  pleasure  was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which 
continued  all  the  evening  to  patter  against  the 
window,  as  though  it  threatened  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  the  river. 

*^Ay,  ay!"  exclaimed  Carrol,  every  five 
minutes,  "  I  hear  you !  How  that  cursed  sluice 
would  be  pouring  now  if  its  mouth  were  not 
stopped ! " 

When  I  left  them  for  the  night,  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  a  deluge,  and  the  wind  beat 
me  about  fearfully.  I  could  scarcely  accom- 
plish the  voyage  to  my  cabin,  and  when  I 
arrived  there  I  was  half  drowned.  It  was  as 
wild  a  storm  as  I  had  ever  witnessed;  and, 
when  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  I  had  serious 
doubts  whether  our  little  building  was  not 
going  to  take  flight.  Nevertheless,  I  dropped 
off  asleep. 

I  believe  my  slumbers  continued  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  elements  till  two  or  three  o'clock. 
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About  this  time^  I  was  awakened  by  the  most 
tremendous  uproar  I  ever  heard.  At  first,  I 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  I  started  up, 
and  shoutedJ;o  my  old  landlord,  but  both  he  and 
his  partner  had  already  hopped  out  upon  their 
erutches  to  see  whether  the  world  was  over, 
and  I  threw  on  my  clothes  as  hastily  as  I  could 
to  follow  their  example. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  bright  moon- 
shine settled  our  doubts,  as  to  what  was  the 
matter,  at  the  first  glance.    The  happy  result  of 
Carrol's  lawsuit,  and  his  excellent  dam,  had 
been  the  accumulation  of  more  water  than  the 
river  could  hold.     About  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  old  rotten  bank  had  given  way  at  a  crash ; 
and  now,  as  my  host  of  the  Lock  very  sensibly 
observed,  instead  of  having  a  pretty  little  fall 
of  waste  water,  which  would  have  purled  beau- 
tifully  through  his  park,  whenever  it  might 
have  merited  such  a  title,  he  had  got  the  whole 
river,  all  at  once,  and,  for  the  future,  was  about 
as  likely  to  drain  it  off  as  he  was  to  drink  it. 
The  sight  and  the  sound  were  really  awful.    The 
old  river  bellowed  like  a  wounded  giant,  and 
the  tide  of  life  leaped  from  his  side  in  a  foaming 
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cataract;  which  bade  fair  to  spoil  him  of  his  hat 
drop.  The  whole  morass  was  a  sheet  of  living 
Mrrath,  in  which  the  stru^ling  osier  beds  lay 
down  supinely,  whilst  the  wild  birds  wheeled 
about  in  greater  astonishment  than  ever.  In 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  I  heard  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  conjurer  who  had  brought  this 
wonder  to  pass,  and  presently  I  saw  him  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  scene  of  action  in  a  punt, 
which  ever  and  anon  spun  round  like  a  tee- 
totum in  the  petty  whirlpools,  and  obliged  him 
to  seek  relief  in  oaths  which  might  have  appal- 
led the  river  itself. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  ragged 
population  of  the  bogs  came  hovering  about  us 
in  dismay,  like  ghosts  which  had  been  sore 
pressed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Styx.  Carrol 
rushed  to  and  fro  despairingly,  exhorting  them 
to  set  to  work  and  perform  impossibilities.  The 
breach  could  not  have  been  filled  up  in  a  month ; 
and,  indeed,  such  an  operation,  if  it  could  have 
been  performed  in  a  moment,  was  now  too  late. 
The  mischief  was  done,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  stand  still  and  admire  it.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  things,  the  morning  broke  upon  us. 
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brilHant  and  suuny,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show 
the  promising  state  of  the  park^  of  which  but 
one  small  spot  was  visible,  and  that  was  the 
one  whereon  the  house  stood.  All  other  objects 
were  merely  indicated  by  the  bustle  which  they 
ikiade  under  the  water,  which  displayed  nothing 
but  eddies  of  white  foam. 

Carrol  ground  his  teeth  and  bent  his  brow  at 
this  complete  survey,  in  grim  silence,  as  though 
he  could  not  invent  curses  bitter  enough  to  ex- 
press his  feelings.  The  first  words  which  he 
uttered  were  execrations  against  his  wife,  for 
having  given  him  money  to  gain  his  lawsuit — 
then  against  the  water,  for  not  rising,  whilst  it 
was  in  the  mood,  above  his  chimney  top,  and 
drowning  all  his  plagues  together,  that  he  might 
begin  the  world  afresh — then  against  all  the 
nations  in  the  globe,  for  not  having  furnished  a 
precedent  to  guard  him  against  such  an  un- 
looked-for catastrophe — and,  finally,  against 
himself,  for  not  having  been  satisfied  when  he 
was  well  off,  and  unshackled  by  lands,  wives, 
or  daughters.  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  this 
sweeping  malediction,  and  puzzled  his  busy 
myrmidons  with  a  thousand  absurd  and  oppo- 
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site  directions^  he  observed  that  his  last  spot 
of  earth  was  growing  less  and  less^  and  hast- 
ened homeward  to  scowl  his  household  Gods 
into  a  panic. 

When  he  arrived,  the  enraged  speculator  was 
doomed  to  find  things  worse  and  worse.  The 
land-springs  in  his  cellars  had  burst,  and  inun- 
dated all  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  knee- 
deep.  The  waters  were  still  rising,  and  Mrs. 
Carrol  and  Lucy  were  hiding  themselves  in  the 
bed-rooms,  in  momentary  expectation  of  being 
sw^t  away.  In  spite  of  her  terrors,  the  latter 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  irony  and  sup- 
pressed merriment,  when  orders  were  issued 
for  packing  up  for  flight,  the  increased  urgency 
for  which  fidfilled  her  most  sanguine  wishes. 
Carrol's  mortal  enemy,  the  old  river,  was  re- 
morselessly pursuing  him  from  stair  to  stair,  as 
he  staggered  up  to  deposit  his  goods  and  chattels 
in  the  garrets,  and  the  chairs  and  tables  were 
beginning  to  float  topsy-turvy  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room window.  The  preparations,  as  may  be 
supposed,  were  not  long  in  arrangement ;  and 
a  punt  was  brought  in  at  the  hall  door  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.     When  I  had  handed  the 
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ladies  in^  and  was  going  to  push  off^  I  called 
out  to  Carrol,  to  apprise  him  that  every  thing 
was  ready. 

**Then  go  along  with  them/*  he  shouted^ 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  house. 

**  But  whither  are  we  to  go  V  I  inquired. 

*'To  the  devil,  if  you  like !"  responded  the 
ruffian ;  and  we  left  him  to  manage  his  afihirs 
as  he  might.  As  we  quitted  the  devoted  walls, 
the  stream  was  whirlmg  up  to  their  base ;  and 
our  motion  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having 
already  set  saiL  Carrol,  at  the  same  time, 
thrust  his  head  from  a  garret-window,  to  pre- 
sent a  telescope  at  his  cataract,  which  was 
running  as  merrily  as  ever;  and,  awful  as  mat- 
ters were,  there  was  still  something  in  this 
great  man's  washing  himself  out  of  house  and 
home,  which  was  mightily  ridiculous.  Even 
the  melancholy  Mrs.  Carrol  could  scarcely  help 
being  amused. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  the  dry  land,  we 
held  a  consultation  as  to  what  was  to  become 
€d  us ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  something  of  a  mys- 
tery— for  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  the  miserable  assemblage  of  hovels,  called 
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the  village^  could  afford  accommodatioQ.  tji 
this  dilemma,  we  were  obliged  to  call  in  my 
travelled  fitiend  of  the  coal-boat,  who^  as  osusi^ 
was  at  no  loss.  In  the  course  of  his  summer 
wanderings^  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  a  choice 
spot  of  earthy  called  The  Dark  Common^  from 
the  umbrageous  patches  of  wild  oaks,  and  the 
ancient  furze,  which  matted  over  the  green 
roads  in  endless  luxuriance.  It  was  now  in 
all  its  scented  beauty  of  young  leaves  and 
yellow  blossoms ;  and,  on  a  gentle  slope,  which 
expanded  its  bosom  to  the  soft  south,  stood 
a  small  fairy-formed  villa,  half  hidden  in  the 
flowers  which  stole  lovingly  up  its  trelliced 
veranda,  and  echoing  with  the  concert  of  a 
thousand  guardian  nightingales. 

This  pretty  gem,  it  appeared,  the  last  time 
that  our  friend  had  inspected  the  hen-roost, 
was  not  inhabited,  and  the  chances  were  that 
it  was  vacant  still.  Lucy  was  charmed  with 
the  description.  The  sight  of  a  tree,  and  the 
song  of  a  bird,  were  blessings  which  she  had 
never  expected  to  enjoy  again  5  and  we  com- 
menced our  voyage  down  the  river  with  a  pro^ 
spect  of  reaching  our  destination  in  good  time; 
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The  sun  shon^  out  bi4ghtly  3  and,  after  a  few 
Iniles,  the  country  began  to  promise  better 
things.  The  river  gradually  sank  into  a  level 
with  green  meadows^  parted  from  each  other 
fcy  little  obstreperous  brooks^  and  sprinkled 
with  cattle.  Here  and  there  a  vrhite-blossomed 
thorn  gave  token  of  more  mature  cultivation ; 
and  presently  the  young  elms  were  seen  out- 
growing their  dwarf  neighbours  of  the  hedge- 
row^  and  breaking  the  blue  horizon  with  the 
swelling  outlines  and  tender  tints  of  spring. 
The  scene  of  freshness  and  life  was  truly  heart- 
cheering  to  me,  after  the  dreary  regions  in 
which  I  had  passed  the  winter;  but  in  Mrs. 
Carrol  and  Lucy,  who  had  been  doomed  to  them 
for  three  years,  the  eflfect  which  it  created  was 
inexpressible.  The  hurried  and  troubled  con- 
versation with  which  we  had  set  out  had  sunk 
to  repose,  like  the  clouds  above  us,  and  the 
feelings  which  had  impelled  it  had  melted 
into  an  exquisite  calm.  The  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  unwonted  notes  of  the  lark  and 
the  cuckoo ;  and,  as  we  stole  through  the  soft 
labyrinths  of  increasing  flower  and  foliage, 
the  warm  blood  trembled  in   Lucy's  cheek, 
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and  her  bright  eyes  declined  as  though  she 
could  have  wept.  I  gazed  upon  her  listless  and 
unconscious  beauty,  without  daring  to  breathe 
a  word,  lest  I  should  break  a  thread  of  the  en- 
chanting spell  which  it  had  cast  over  me.  I 
loved  to  dwell  upon  it,  without  the  intrusion  of 
other  thoughts — ^to  expand  my  whole  soul  to 
its  influence — for,  in  proportion  as  I  discovered 
my  ability  to  value  Lucy,  I  valued  myself. 

In  this  happy  mood  we  continued  our  voyage, 
till  the  grey  stony  banks  were  shelving  over  us, 
and  the  wild  birchand  thewillowflung  their  light 
wreaths  from  either  side  in  tangled  profusion — 
now  admitting  a  trembling  glimpse  of  the  warm 
blue  sky,  and  now  pierced  by  a  sunset  ray, 
which  trailed  down  some  leafy  tendril,  and  shot, 
like  a  star,  upon  the  dark  stream  beneath  it. 
The  country  rose  gradually  in  the  gentle  hills 
which  our  conductor  had  described  j  and  our 
voyage  ended  where  a  rude  bridge  united  two 
mazy  pathways,  the  one  leading  to  a  little  over- 
grown  hamlet,  and  the  other  to  the  romantic 
abode  which  we  were  seeking. 

The  charm  which  had  hitherto  bound  us  in 
silence  was  now  broken  by  exclamations  of 
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Wonder  and  delight.  The  cottage  was,  indeed, 
no  less  inviting  than  its  description  had  been. 
It  belonged  to  people  of  taste,  who  had  fur- 
nished it,  inside  and  out,  with  every  kind  of 
rustic  ornament  and  convenience,  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  it  was  at  our  service, 
together  with  the  peasants  who  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  it. 

In  less  than   an   hour  I  had  instated   my 
companions  in  their  new  home,  as  comfort- 
ably as  though  they  had  never  known  any  other, 
and  had  procured  for  myself  the  state  apart- 
ment of  the  little  inn,  about  half  a  mile  distant* 
Having  effected  this,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  by  the  open  casement  and  enjoy  the  soft 
breeze,  which  lent  wings  to  the  wild  odours  of 
the  forest  and  the  music  of  the  neighbouring 
stream.     We  sat  till  long  after  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  yet  still  we  could  not  move  from 
our  station.     The  nightingales  were  beginning 
their  revels,  and  the  old  white  owl  was  per- 
forming his  querulous  evolutions,  over  the  wav- 
ing sheet  of  golden  furze  blossoms ;  the  stars, 
too,  were  twinkling  as  if  the  heavens  laughed 
upon  us ;  and  Lucy  was  flinging  her  fond  arms 
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round  the  neck  of  her  mother^  and  wishing 
that  such  an  hour  could  hist  for  ever.    The 
joumejr,  however,  and  the  agitations  of  the 
day,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  re- 
tire  to  rest,  and  I  was  left  for  a  space  with 
Lucy  alone.    I  fancied  that  1  could  perceive 
the  life-blood  sporting  through  her  whole  frame, 
and  that  the  pure  sensations  of  joy,  which  can 
dispose  us  to  regard  with  affection  those  who, 
at  other  moments,  would  be  indifferent  to  us,  had 
more  than  usually  softened  her  expression  to- 
wards me.    And  yet,  she  was  becoming  so  more 
and  more  perfect  (for  the  face  never  yet  was  so 
lovely  but  it  might  grow  more  so  by  looking  on 
us  with  kindness),  that  my  spirit  sank  within 
me,  and  ached  with  the  foreboding  that  the  love 
of  such  a  creature — the  love  which  her  nature 
could  only  suffer  to  exist  romantic  and  intense 
as  her  beauty — was  too  much  to  be  the  boast 
of  mortal  man. 

Hope,  however,  is  a  hardy  plant,  for  which 
no  soil  is  too  barren,  and  I  had  grafted  just 
enough  of  it  upon  my  despondency  to  produce 
a  very  insupportable  crop  of  doubts.  In  Lucy's 
presence  I  had  always  been  in  a  tremor :  alone. 
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my  occupation  had  been  to  weigh  my  deserts, 
and  retire  within  myself  abashed  and  confound- 
ed. On  the  night  of  whiqh  I  speak,  the  whole 
multitude  of  my  agitations  was  alive  at  once, 
and  the  words  which  might  have  resolved  my 
uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  her  re- 
gard were  a  thousand  times  fluttering  ineffec- 
tually upon  my  lips.  By  degrees,  however,  I 
took  courage  from  the  more  than  usual  sensi- 
bility of  her  mood — from  the  confidence  she  re- 
posed in  me — from  the  certainty  that  my  hap- 
piness was  dear  to  her.  My  attempts^  perhaps, 
were  not  so  clear  as  they  might  have  been,  but 
she  had  no  disposition  to  misunderstand^  for 
the  sake  of  adding  to  my  embarrassment — she 
was  startled — confused.  I  had  evidently  taken 
her  by  surprise. 

"  Can  you  doubt,"  she  at  length  said,  "  that 
I  feel  the  deepest  gratitude — that  I  consider 
you  my  kindest,  my  best  friend?  Indeed,  I 
have  no  other;  but  had  I  thousands,  I  might 
ask  the  same.  But  let  the  subject  drop,  I  be- 
seech you.  I  never  can  leave  my  mother; 
therefore,  whatever  I  might  confess  to  you 
would  be  of  no  avail.^ 
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Her  look,  and  the  earnest  tone  of  her  voice^ 
spfd^e  all  that  was  deficient  m  her  words. 
They  dwell  upon  my  recollection^  even  now^ 
with  an  unspeakable  sensation  which  is  almost 
too  exquisite  to  be  called  happiness.  That 
evening !  Was  it  reality  t  or  was  it  enchant-* 
ment  t  I  had  no  leisure  to  determine^  ere  Lucy 
apprized  me  it  was  time  to  depart.  She  bade 
me  remember  that  the  terms  of  our  intimacy 
had  widely  altered :  that,  for  the  idle  satisfec-^ 
tion  of  my  curiosity,  I  had  sacrificed  all  the 
nightingale  hours  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  refuse  me  had  I  been  less  encroach- 
ing. She  was  sorry  I  had  rendered  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  circumspect,  for  it  was  an  occut 
pation  which  she  hardly  knew  how  to  com- 
mence; nevertheless,  she  would  lose  no  time 
in  the  attempt,  and  would  once  more  wish  me 
good  night. 

Three  days  of  perfect  bliss  melted  over  us 
without  the  dreaded  visit  from  Carrol,  to  whom 
we  had  been  compelled  to  send  tidings  of  our 
fortune ;  and  Lucy  began  her  threatened  work 
of  circumspection,  as  though  it  were  merely  as- 
sumed to  give  value  to  the  blameless  errings 
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aud  strayings  which  she  knew  not  how  to  con- 
trol.    If  she  denied  me  the  last  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  she  listened  with  me  to  the  first  of 
the  lark;  and  if  I  was  forbidden  to  talk  of  love, 
I  was  still  suffered  to  press  her  hand  to  my 
heart — ^to  speak  of  our  destinies  as  though  they 
were  already  united.    There  was  not  a  path  of 
our  wilderness  which  had  not  witnessed  some 
sweet  expression — rsome  indescribable  look — 
which    seemed    to    endow   me   with   a   fresh 
capacity  for   enjojmient.      There  was    not  a 
dimpled  circlet  of  the  stream  which  had  not 
blest  me  with  the  downcast  blush  which  would 
foin   have   flitted   away  unseen;    not  a  bank 
but    had    contributed    its  violet    to    the    gift 
which   had   perished   in   her  bosom.      Every 
step  which  I  took  presented  some  memorial 
of  yielding  resolution,  and  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  the  bliss  of  my  wild  heath  to  be 
a  *^  bodiless  enjoyment  "  of  the  blue  sky  above 
it. 

Alas  !  these  precious  moments  were  doomed 
to  be  of  short  duration.  On  the  fourth  eveur 
ing,  as  I  was  returning  to  the  cottage  with 
JiUcy  upon  my  arm,  we  encountered  Mrs.  Car- 
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rol^  who  was  seeking  us^  with  the  very  unweU 
come  news  of  an  invasion  from  her  husband: 
He  had  stood  manfully  by  his  castle  as  long  as 
it  was  tenable,  and  considerably  longer  thin 
other  folks  would  have  thought  it  so^  in  hopes 
that  the  waters  would  subside  and  allow  him 
to  estimate  the  damage  which  he  had  sus^ 
tained. 

In  these  hopes  Carrol  was  at  last  gratified; 
and  his  calculation  was,  that  to  clear  out  the 
cart-loads  of  slime  which  had  been  washed  into 
the  ground-floor,  and  to  repair  the  ill- cemented 
walls  which  had  never  been  dry  or  otherwise  than 
rotten  from  the  time  they  were  built,  togetha 
with  the  necessity  for  new  doors,  new  papering, 
new  furniture,  &c.,  would  cost  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  famous  Mansion  of  the  Moss  was 
wortb-r-bog,  water-rats,  and  all.  He  had  con- 
sequently left  it  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  monsters  of  the  mire,  and  had  come  to  ob?r 
tain  our  sympathy  in  his  sufferings,  by  obliging 
us  with  a  very  liberal  share  of  them. 

Mrs.  Carrol  had  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  which 
showed  that  she  had  been  much  agitated,  and 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  the  trace  of  tears- 
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Lucy  eagerly  inquired  what  more  had  occurred 
to  diisturb  her  t 

.  ^^.Nothing  new,'*  she  calmly  replied :  "  Mr. 
Carrol  is  in  want  of  means  to  repair  the  dila- 
pidations which  his  property  has  suffered,  and 
has  i^ain  been  importuning  me  for  my  poor 
Lucy's  fortune/' 

**  Then  let  him  have  it,  I  beseech  you.  It  is 
for  my  happiness,  no  less  than  your's,  that  he 
riiould  be  satisfied,  for,  when  nothing  is  left  to 
grant,  we  may,  perhaps,  rest  in  peace." 

**No>  never,  Lucy.  My  only  support  has 
been  that  you  will  hereafter  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  which  your  early  days  have  been  so  cruelly 
deprired.  Conceive  how  ineffectual  your  per- 
suasions must  be  when  my  resolution  has  re- 
mained unshaken  even  by  the  prospect  of  — " 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  ^^  of  parting  with 
you,  Lucy." 

Lucy  repeated  the  word  in  dismay.  ^^  Does 
Mr.  Carrol  dare  to  contemplate  this  climax  to 
our  misery  ?  " 

^^He  tells  me  that  the  repeated  failures  in 
his  plans  must  oblige  him  to  leave  the  country, 
unless  I  concede  to  his  terms  of  remaining  -^ 
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tiud  be  mvsl  go,  I  know  not  whither,  on  fredi 
spemhtiona,  and  that  yon — that  you  must  ^ 
left  with  your  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best  —  perhaps." 

Indignant  as  I  was  at  Carrors  villany,  I  still 
felt  under  obligations  to  him ;  for  the  tiuie  was 
surely  arrived  for  the  renewal  of  the  conveiaa- 
tion  whidi  Lucy  had  forbidden.     It  was  to 
have  been  when  her  mother  was  happier^  and 
it  might  now  be  to  save  her  from  increased 
wretchedness.    liucy's  look  was  consent,  and 
her  maiden  confusion  cast  an  additional  purity 
and  bloom  over  her  beauty,  as  if  to  complete 
the  model  for  a  seraph.    I  need  not  dwell  upon 
what  followed.     Mrs.  Carrol's  sorrows  were 
converted  into  a  gush  of  joy.     She  considered 
me  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  daughter,  and  declared  that  she 
could  now  cheerfidly  meet  any  trial  to  which 
she  might  be  exposed.  The  conversation  which 
had  begun  in  gloom  had  struck  into  a  gleam 
of  the  purest  sunshine.    There  was  no  dissen- 
tient thought  amongst  us,  and  before  we  arrived 
at  the  cottage  our  plan  of  conduct  was  com- 
pletely arranged. 

When  we  entered,  Carrol  was  sitting  with 
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[lis  grim  visage  siink  deep  into  his  shoulders^ 
his  legs  extended^  and  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets.  Altogether  he  looked  very  much  like 
a  man  whose  occupation  was  gone^  and  whose 
prospects  of  obtaining  another  were  somewhat 
precarious.  It  was  no  wonder^  therefore^  if  he 
could  afford  us  but  few  words  of  welcome. 
Our  countenances  evidently  did  not  bear  the 
expression  which  he  had  expected  and  desired^  if 
we  might  judge  from  the  dismal  appearance  of 
his  own.  He  made  a  few  surly  remarks  on 
the  water  having  damaged  his  ms^  of  America, 
Imt  seemed  rather  studying  how  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  separation. 

^*  You  will  be  ready,''  he  at  last  commenced, 
with  a  dark  look  at  his  wife,  ^^  to  move  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  ?  " 

Mrs.  Carrol  answered  placidly  in  the  affirma- 
tive^ and  he  appeared  scarcely  to  know  what 
to  make  of  such  cheerful  compliance. 

^^And  you  have  acquainted  your  daughter 
with  our  measures  ?  " 

^^  Fully,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  same  serenity. 

He  felt  abashed  by  her  calm,  contemptuous 
manner,  and  endeavoured  to  stammer  out  a  sort 
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of  apology  for  the  necessity  of  such  plans,  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  her  future  intentions. 

*'  I  am  not  quite  certidn,"  she  replied,  ^*  as 
to  whither  my  destiny  maiy  lead  me,  but  I 
think  it  will  probably  be  to  America."  Ij^ 
looked  up  with  his  usual  scowl,  but  averted  H 
again,  as  though  he  had  encountered  a  flash 
of  lightnuig.  "  You  seem  surprised,  Mr.  Car- 
rol," she  continued,  "  but  here  is  a  friend  who 
has  taken  compassion  upon  the  outcast,  and, 
having  imbibed  from  you  a  taste  for  draining 
ponds,  is  prepared  to  convey  me  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  or  any  other  desiraUe 
neighbourhood  your  greater  experience  may 
lead  you  to  adopt.  We  can  then  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  our  trade  of  wills-o'4he- 
whisp,  and  I  can  already  perceive  what  comfort 
you  anticipate  from  our  society." 

Mrs.  Carrol  interfered  to  preserve  the  peace 
by  explaining  matters  in  a  more  methodical 
style,  which,  however,  her  husband  did  not 
seem  to  like  much  better.  We  had  made  a 
counter  speculation  which  he  had  not  expected, 
and  the  only  circumstance  of  it  which  did  not 
produce  a  frown  was  the  intended  departure  of 
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lAicy  to  her  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing for  her  marriage. 

'^  Humph ! ''  said  the  cunning  man,  spread- 
bg  his  map  and  his  elbows  upon  the  table. 
His  thoughts,  however,  were  nearer  home 
than  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  his  face  would 
have  made  no  bad  frontispiece  to  a  book  of 
puzzles. 

In  a  day  or  two,  the  carriage  arrived  which 
waij  to  take  Lucy,  with  a  trusty  attendant  (for 
Carrol  could  not  lose  so  good,  an  opportunity 
of  separating  her  from  her  mother,  who,  he  in- 
sisted, had  not  strength  to  accompany  her)  to 
London.  The  morning  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  anxious  and  agitated  Mrs.  Carrol,  so  that 
I  could  seize  but  a  single  moment  for  ah 
unobserved  farewell.  It  was  such  a  one  as  con^ 
yinced  me  that  I  possessed  the  whole  roman- 
tic fervour  of  her  affection,  and  enriched 
the  prospect  of  our  next  meeting  with  visions 
too  intense  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Her  last  words 
were  to  remind  me  that  she  was  only  supported 
ih  parting  from  her  mother  by  her  confidence 
that  she  left  a  guardian  behind  who  would  watch 
over  her  with  equal  solicitude,  and  to  desire  the 
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repetitioo  of  my  promiMiB  that  I  would  write  tcr 
her  daily.  At  length  I  handed  her  into  the 
carriage,  and  she  was  borne  off  like  the  beauti^ 
fbl  phantom  of  a  dieam. 

My  engi^ement  to  report  all  that  occarredl 
was  fiuthfoUy  performed.  1  spent  the  greats 
part  of  my  time  at  the  cottage,  talking  oH^ 
the  delights  of  days  to  come,  and  forming  plana 
to  counteract  every  possible  manoeuyre  '^i 
Carnd,  who  had  too  many  co^tations  to  im 
terfere  with  ns.  He  had,  all  of  a  snddet^ 
hit  upon  some  new  speculation,  which  wm 
too  good  to  be  shared^  and  Ms  momtn^,  Ut 
several  days,  were  employed  in  nothing'  bitil 
writing  letters,  and  taking  them  to  the  posl 
himself.  He  nerer  said  who  was  bis  c^i^ 
respondeat,  but  I  had  accidentally  canght  n 
glimpse  of  the  name  and  address,  and  noted 
them  down  in  my  memory.  In  a  short  time 
he  relieved  us  of  his  company  altogether^  nnder 
the  pretext  of  repairing  to  the  nearest  sehfcitt 
to  arrange  for  the  royage  to  America. 

Whether  such  was  really  his  bu^ess,  I  dkl 
not  give  mjrself  the  trouble  to  inquire,  for  by 
this  time  T  had  affidrs  of  my  own  to  afford  me . 
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sufficient  employment^  and  to  cause  a  degree  of 
alann  to  which  his  evil  machinations  were  no- 
thing. 

In  describing  the  various  friends  who  had 
haateoed  to  see  her^  Lucy  had  made  mention 
of  <me   respecting  whom  I  had  never  been 
able  to  divest  myself  of  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  apprehension.    The  name  of  this  young 
man  was  Walters.    In  the  commencement  of 
his  career  he  had  been  afflicted  with  an  easy 
£sposition^  an    inordinate  love  of  pleasure, 
dmd  means  sufficient  to  tempt  those  who  follow 
tbe  pn^Eession  of  living  upon  others  to  en- 
eounige  every  obliquity  of  judgment,  till  his 
fotiune  and  reputation  appeared  equally  irre- 
trievable.   From  being  the  victim  we  too  often 
become  the  partner  of  crime,  and  Walters  had 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  he  was  enrolled 
•moogst  the  tribe  of  adventurers  who  had 
funed  him.    With  such  characters  he  had 
found  an  easy  access  to  Carrol's  house  in  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  a  rendezvous  notorious 
Imt  them^  its  master  being  a  fdlow-labourer  in 
,4]ie  great  web  of  speculation,  and  interested  in 
^  mccess  of  each  particular  fibre.    The  care- 
worn appearance  of  his  handsome  person,  with 
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the  remains  of  a  manner  which  had  once  been 
frank  and  engaging,  had  dbtinguished  him  suffi- 
ciently from  his  companions  to  obtain  a  recep* 
tion  which  his  vanity  had  been  too  ready  to 
misunderstand.  His  heart  had  taken  fire  at  the 
attractions  of  Lucy  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a 
nature  unaccustomed  to  restraint ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  that  his  own  self-abasement 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  discomfiture  had 
been  a  species  of  retribution  agonizing  in  pro- 
portion to  its  justice.  As  his  prospect  of  suc- 
cess abated^  his  passion  had  appeared  to  gain 
new  strength.  His  conduct  had  been  wild 
and  desperate.  One  while  he  would  endea- 
vour to  amend  and  deserve  her^  and  again 
he  would  plunge  into  reckless  profligacy  in  the 
vain  trust  of  forgetting  her.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  Mrs.  Carrol's  increasing  dread  of  the 
persons  who  swarmed  about  her  had  compelled 
her  to  yield  to  the  rapacity  of  her  husband^  and 
assist  him  to  the  possession  of  his  wondrous 
Wild  Water  Pond,  where,  after  a  few  impas- 
sioned attempts  by  letter,  Walters  had  dropped 
his  suit,  and  had  no  more  been  heard  of.  Three 
years  had  now  elapsed,  and  he  appeared  before 
Lucy,  as  he  gave  her  to  understand,  ia  every^ 
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thing  but  his  love  au  altered  man.    As  soon  as 
lier  absence  had  suffered  his  frenzy  to  settle 
down^  and  left  him  to  the  fair  exercise  of  his 
reason,  he  had  determined  upon  adopting  new 
courses,  and  one   day  trying  his   fate  under 
better  auspices.     For  this  purpose,   he  had 
quitted  his  evil  companions,  which  was  easily 
enough  to  be  done  when  they  had  fleeced  him 
of  every  thing,  and  had  tried  his  best  to  turn 
what  talents  he  possessed  to  a  worthy  account. 
He  had  tried,  and  had  prospered,  and  now  the 
meed  for  which  he  had  laboured  was  irrecovera- 
bly lost  to  him.    Nevertheless,  he  would  learn  to 
bend  to  his  fate,  and  only  petitioned  to  witness, 
as  a  friend,  the  happiness  which  he  could  par- 
take no  otherwise. 

Such  was  the  account  with  which  Walters 
had  excited  Lucy's  sympathy,  and  which  I 
could  not  help  thinking  exceedingly  incredible. 
It  was  a  mere  deception,  I  felt,  to  procure  op- 
portunities for  a  last  effort,  and  I  could  see  him 
with  my  mind's  eye  endeavouring  to  supplant 
me  with  a  tale  of  hypocritical  meekness,  which 
made  me  writhe  with  apprehension.  I  raked 
up  every  word  that  she  had  formerly  said  of 

h5 
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his  person  and  his  talents^  and  each  recollec* 
tion  contributed  to  make  him  more  dreaded* 
I  convinced  myself  that  she  had  rejected  him 
merely  ou  account  of  his  profligacy,  and  that 
his  reformation,  whether  real  or  assumed,  would 
put  her  upon  making  comparisons,  which  could 
not  fail  of  telling  to  my  disadvantage.     My 
blood  was  in  a  tumult,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  writing  to  entreat  that  she  would 
never  see  him  again.    But,  then,  what  would 
Lucy  say  to  my  mistrust  of  her  ?    What  would 
my  own  pride  hereafter  say  to  the  recollection 
that  I  had  been  obliged  to  supplicate  the  dis- 
missal of  a  rival  t     No !  let  Walters  do  his 
worst.     If  Lucy's  inclinations  led  her  from  me, 
I  would  bear  it  as  I  could.    It  was  a  good 
touchstone  whereon  to  try  the  strength  of  her 
affection,  and  if  she  returned  still  faithful,  she 
would  be  a  greater  prize  than  ever. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  bring 
Lucy's  self  to  resolve  all  my  doubts.  With  what 
an  anxious  tremour  did  I  watch  the  road  she 
was  to  come  !  How  eagerly  did  I  pace  it  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  strain  my  eyes  for  a 
sight  of  the  carriage.    The  sun  had  set^  and 
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yet  she  came  not.  I  coutinued  at  my  station 
long  after  the  shades  had  set  in,  conjuring  up 
gounds  which  only  lived  in  my  fancy,  or  only 
proceeded  from  the  heating  of  my  heart.  Lucy 
was  absent  still.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the 
night  that  I  returned  to  the  cottage,  where 
Mrs.  Carrol  was  still  sitting  up  in  expectation. 
My  appearance  sufficiently  indicated  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  my  mind,  but  what  consolation 
could  she  offer  ?  Lucy's  arrangements  might  not 
have  been  completed — her  friends  might  have 
protracted  her  stay — a  thousand  circumstances 
might  have  occurred,  which  she  would,  no 
doubt,  explain  satisfactorily  when  we  met. 
But  why  had  she  not  written  ?  All  our  rea- 
sonings were  destroyed  by  this  unanswerable 
question,  and  I  determined  to  seek  a  solution 
by  the  readiest  means.  I  would  set  off  to  Lon- 
don myself. 

By  sunrise  I  was  on  my  way.  I  will  not 
detain  the  reader  with  all  the  agony  of  a  long 
journey,  with  all  the  inquiries  I  made  upon  the 
road,  and  with  all  the  disappointments  I  en- 
countered. It  was  nearly  midnight  when  I  en- 
tered London.     Of  the  objects  around  me  I 
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saw  nothing  but  a  moring  chaos;  or,  if  my 
perception  was  for  a  moment  more  particularly 
recited,  it  was  only  when  some  impediment 
crossed  my  way  to  heighten  my  impatience. 

At  length  I  reached  the  door  of  Lucy's 
friends.  I  knocked.  Oh,  how  I  remember-^ 
how  I  feel,  even  now  whilst  1  am  telling  it— 
the  harrowing,  suffocating  sensation  with  which 
I  waited  to  be  admitted  !  My  first  question 
may  be  supposed.  The  servant  had  not  heard 
how  Lucy  was.  She  had  returned  home  ten 
days  ago.  I  started  as  though  my  heart-strings 
had  snapped  asunder.  He  stared  with  sur- 
prise, as  did  the  family  when  I  was  ushered  in. 
They  could  give  me  no  farther  information,  and 
had  been  under  much  alarm  at  not  having  re- 
ceived accounts  of  her  safe  arrival* 

There  was  but  one  question  more  to  com- 
plete the  measure  of  my  agony,  but  I  knew  not 
how  to  ask  it.  —  I  knew  not  how  to  sully  the 
resplendent  vision  which  Lucy  must  have  left 
upon  their  minds,  by  breathing  a  doubt  that 
she  could  act  unworthy  of  herself.  It  was  not 
till  we  had  run  over  all  the  chances  which 
might  have  impeded  her  journey  •—  till  we  had 
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^tisfied  ourselves  that  she  must  be  deUdned 
on  the  road  by  illness^  (a  circumstance  of 
which,  as  matters  stood,  I  would  have  ^ven 
tny  existence  to  be  assured),  that  I  ventured  to 
mention  the  name  of  Walters.  I  saw  that  my 
sasplcion  had  been  anticipated*  Her  friends 
looked  upon  each  other  in  dismay,  and  then 
with  one  accord  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
•^t  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  was  to  say,  it 
was  not  at  all  likely  that  Lucy  should  have  so 
£ar  forgotten  herself.  The  faintness  of  their 
contradiction  wrought  me  to  a  frenzy.  I  forgot 
the  discretion  with  which  I  had  concealed  my 
evil  forebodings.  I  besought  them  to  imagine 
all  that  I  could  ask  of  them,  and  then  listened 
with  ghastly  patience  to  all  the  particulars  they 
could  give  me. 

In  a  word,  though  Lucy's  manner  had  never 
given  them  reason  to  suspect  that  she  enter- 
tained an  undue  regard  for  Walters,  they  were 
bound  to  confess  that  he  had  called  to  see  her 
upon  alleged  business  the  day  before  her  de- 
parture, which  had,  as  it  seemed,  been  much 
accelerated  by  the  circumstance.  She  had  not 
told  them  what  had  transpired^  but  it  was  evi-f 
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dently  tometkiiig  by  which    she   had    been 
fltrangiy  agitated. 

This  was  all  I  ooold  learn  firom  them,  and^  in 
a  few  momenta^  I  was  again  rushing  along  the 


I  have  before  mentioned  that  I  had  accident- 
ally seen  the  address  of  one  of  Carrol's  letters. 
It  was  to  Walters,  and  I  glided  along  in  spirit* 
like  rapidity  till  I  stood  before  the  house.  The 
neighbourhood  was  wretched  and  deserted ;  no- 
thing was  stirring  to  break  the  distant  din  of 
the  more  bnsy  world,  and  the  street  was  lighted 
only  by  two  or  three  dim  lamps,  as  though  it 
were  especially  devoted  to  persons  and  prac- 
tices most  congenial  to  darkness. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  miserable  crea- 
ture of  all  work,  who  at  first  denied  that  any 
such  person  as  Walters  lived  there;  but  my 
necessity  for  seeing  him  was  too  great  to  stand 
upon  trifles,  and  I  obtained  an  answer  more 
to  my  satisfaction,  by  announcing  myself  as 
Mr.  Carrol.  The  servant  apologised  for  not 
having  known  me,  and  had  taken  so  many  let- 
ters with  my  address  to  the  post,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  I  might  be  shown  up.    What 
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conld  be  meant  by  this  mystery?  Was  I  to 
find  Walters  aloue^  or —  I  did  not  dare  to  con* 
elude  the  sentence,  even  in  thought. 

He  was  alone,  and  the  trepidation  of  our 
meeting  was  mutual* 

"Who  are  youf  he  exclaimed,  turning 
deadly  pale,  and  gazing  upon  me  as  though  I 
had  been  a  spectre.  I  could  not  answer.  There 
vas  a  volume  of  strange  things  swelling  in  my 
bosom^  which  struggled  to  be  uttered  all  at 
once.  I  could  not  move,  lest  I  should  tear  him 
piecemeal  before  I  had  examined  the  linea- 
ments which  had  displaced  me  in  the  heart  of 
Lucy. 

I  have  him  before  me  with  an  identity  vivid 
and  aching  as  an  evil  conscience.  He  was 
handsome,  as  he  had  been  described,  but  his 
features  had  more  the  character  of  dissimula- 
tion than  intellect.  His  dress  was  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion,  but  his  general  stamp  was 
that  of  the  pretender. 

"  Who  are  you  V*  he  again  cried,  with  in- 
creased agitation.  My  sight  grew  sick  as  I 
gazed  on  him,  my  mind  more  vrild  in  the 
imagination  of  all  that  could  annihilate  it;  and 
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I  breathed  my  name  with  a  groan^  as  though  it 
were  the  confession  of  some  burning  shame. 
He  appeared  relieved,  professed  to  know  no- 
thing about  me,  and  begged  to  hear  my  busi- 
ness. 

The  plea  of  ignorance^  however,  did  not 
serve  him  long ;  and  he  then  found  it  expedient 
to  shelter  himself  from  my  questions,  by  tak- 
ing the  excitement  under  which  T  was  labour- 
ing as  an  excuse  for  the  singular  intrusion. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  he  continued,  with 
an  easy  and  lazy  flow  of  language,  which 
brought  the  withering  conviction  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  me ;  *'  if  you  are 

one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Miss ,  I 

should  think  you  sufficiently  apprized  of  her 
change  of  mind,  by  the  necessity  for  making 
these  inquiries.  You,  of  course,  know  very 
well  that  she  would  have  accepted  any  onevj\kO 
could  enable  her  to  follow  her  mother  to  Ame- 
rica ;  and  if,  out  of  the  many,  she  has  decided 
upon  giving  the  preference  to  me,  pray  allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  constancy  is  a  mere 
country  virtue;  and  that  a  glance  at  the  fa- 
shionable world  will  show  it  so  little  prized^ 
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that  you  will  scarcely  think  your  fate  worth 
lamenting.  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  show  every  attention  to  a  gentle^ 
man   in  whose  commendation  I  have  heard 

Miss speak  so  highly,  and  if  you  are  in 

town  for  any  time,  and  will  do  me  the  favour 

• 

of  a  call  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  give  you  introductions  which  will 
make  your  time  pass  agreeably.  At  present,  I 
have  an  engagement  in  the  West  End,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  beg  you  will  excuse 
me. 

The  superb  coolness  of  all  this  had  an  effect 
rather  opposite  to  the  one  intended,  for  I 
could  not  doubt  that  he  took  me  for  some  love* 
lorn  village  swain  whose  wits  were  as  simple 
as  his  feelings,  and  thought  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  abash  me  by  carrying  mat- 
ters with  a  high  hand.  If  anything  could  have 
raised  me  to  a  higher  pitch  of  desperation,  it 
was  the  feeling  that  such  must  have  been 
Lucy's  description  of  me. 

''  Hold,  sir,*'  I  replied,  rising  up  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  and  preparing  myself  for 
any  extremity ;   ^^  your  friends  in  the  West 
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End  must  excuse  you  for  to-night,  for  if  1 
have  seemed  paralyzed  at  tbe  easy  assurance 
with  which  you  treat  this  matter^  it  has  n<rt 
been  from  the  want  of  wherewithal  to  talk 
about.  That  Miss  ■  is  subjected  for  the 
present  to  very  painful  surmises,  I  will,  not 
dispute,  but  it  is  possible  that  she  is  misrepre* 
sented.  Therefore,  without  asking  further 
questions,  I  will  simply  trouble  you  to  inform 
me  where  she  is  to  be  found,  in  order  that  I 
may  have  the  history  of  her  change  from  her 
own  lips.  Refuse  me,  and  her  mysterious  dis- 
appearance is  ground  enough  for  an  appeal 
where  you  may  chance  to  be  more  communi- 
cative. We  do  not  part  without  trying  the 
alternative." 

I  had  observed  that  all  I  said  produced  little 
effect,  until  I  made  the  allusion  to  justice,  and 
this  caused  a  nervous  tremor  which  convinced 
me  that  he  had  something  to  dread  from  it.  I 
followed  up  the  fortunate  hit  with  a  determi- 
nation from  which  he  had  no  escape,  and  which 
assured  him  that  his  vague  and  insulting^  off- 
handedness  was  out  of  the  question.  I  told 
him  of  his  being  denied  by  the  servant  oi  ihe 
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house^  and  pointed  out  to  him  his  portmanteau 
half  packed  up  for  flight.  These  were  sli^t 
charges  to  alarm  him^  but,  aided .  apparently 
by  an  accuser  within,  they  brought  him  to 
terms  much  sooner  than  I  could  have  imagined* 
He  acknowledged  that  his  engagement  to  the 
West  End  was  invented  to  spare  me  the  morti- 
fication of  farther  discussion,  regretted  that 
Lacy  was  to  be  subjected  to  importunities  from 
which  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  retire,  and, 
vith  a  cool  consciousness  of  success,  invited 
me  to  share  a  conveyance  which  he  had  even 
then  in  waiting  to  take  him  to  Wild  Water 
Pond. 

"  Lucy  at  Wild  Water  Pond !  That  place 
of  which  she  has  so  much  horror  !  *' 

^^  It  appears,  sir,  that  there  are  other  things 
of  which  she  has  had  a  greater  horror.  But 
since  we  are  to  be  fellow-travellers  for  so  long 
a  joutney^  it  were  best  to  drop  all  subjects  of 
annoyance,  till  I  am  in  a  situation  to  give  you 
more  satisfactory  answers.'' 

The  proposal  had  reason  in  it.  We  descend- 
ed into  the  street,  found  the  vehicle  at  the 
appointed  place,  and,  having  nothing  to  impede 
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our  passage^  got  clear  of  London  in  a  few 
minates. 

My  companion,  who  had  been  looking  un- 
easily to  the  right  and  left  as  we  passed  the 
streets,  (although  it  was  nearly  daybreak,  and 
no  one  was  to  be  seen)  now  entered  carelessly 
into  conversation,  and  affected  to  forget  that 
there  was  any  cause  of  enmity  between  tis^ 
Alas  !  such  a  manner  did  far  more  to  sliake  my 
confidence  in  Lucy,  than  any  assertions  he 
could  have  made.  It  seemed  incompatible  with 
any  thing  but  certainty,  and  he  had  skill 
enough  to  perceive  that  such  was  my  conclu-* 
sion.  From  one  light  subject  he  rambled  on  to 
another,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  grow  tho- 
roughly discouraged,  and  give  up  my  project 
before  the  journey's  end.  But  I  had  another 
project  behind,  upon  which  he  had  not  calctt'*' 
lated.  Be  the  event  what  it  might,  I  had  been 
injured  past  the  power  of  forgiveness.  It  was 
my  fixed  resolve  that  the  moment  I  had  seen 
Lucy,  and  either  reproached  her  with  her  false*^ 
hood,  or  asked  pardon  for  my  doubts,  her  fame 
should  be  avenged,  or  her  fault  punished,  iii 
the  cold  blood  of  my  rival.    The  ^ork  of  r^ 
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flection  was  too  excruciating — I  banished  it 
forcibly.  Happily,  the  weight  upon  my  brain, 
with  the  fatigue  which  I  had  undergone,  at  last 
gave  me  a  relief  something  between  sleep  and 
stupefaction. 

By  the  time  the  country  began  to  assume  the 
features  of  the  Wild  Water  regions,  the  sun 
had  set.  The  horizon  was  hidden  by  a  long 
blue  bank  of  mist,  softening  delicately  into  a 
deep  orange  reflection  of  the  departed  orb, 
which,  inats  turn,  melted  into  a  lucid^  watery 
blue.  A  long,  lazy  river  wound,  glowing  like 
gold,  through  the  monotonous  grey  of  the  flag- 
fields,  and  straggling  clumps  of  alders,  and  the 
whole  was  enlivened  only  by  flocks  of  geese 
and  a  few  starved  cattle. 

In  this  scene  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
road  branched  off,  and  an  old  broken  haudpost 
intimated  that  the  rest  of  our  journey  was  to 
be  performed  on  foot.  Soon  it  became  quite 
dark,  and  the  damp  and  foggy  atmosphere,  with 
the  screams  of  the  herons,  and  the  unwhole- 
some effluvia  of  the  green  ooze,  assured  me 
that  we  were  approaching  near  to  Carrol's  do- 
mains. 
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At  this  juncture  we  perceived  the  dim  hak 
round  a  cabin  light.  It  conducted  us  to  the 
abode  of  one  of  those  forlorn  beings  who  lived 
by  taking  wild  fowl^  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we 
irtopped  there^  for  all  land  communication  with 
the  country  in  that  directionhad  been  cut  off^ever 
since  Carrol  had  let  the  river  into  the  bog.  I 
learnt,  moreover,  that  the  old  people  of  the  Lock 
House  had  been  removed,  punts  and  all,  to  the 
Mansion,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
of  late  only  been  accessible  by  signal,  on  whidi 
occasions  a  boat  was  sent  out.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  would  not  answer  my  purpose,  and 
I  besought  our  informant  to  suggest  other  means 
of  approaching  it.  He  had  nothing,  he  said, 
but  a  small  shooting  skiff,  which  only  held  two 
persons,  and  it  was  impossible  to  direct  us  how 
to  paddle  ourselves  three  miles  in  so  dark  a 
night.  It  will,  however,  be  readily  supposed 
that  I  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  attempt, 
and  Walters  was  so  completely  disconcerted  by 
my  continued  firmness,  that  he  offered  no  oppo- 
sition. We  stepped  into  the  shallop,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  swamp  was  not  so  bad  but  I 
steered  our  course,  in  spite  of  all  the  dangerous 
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obstacles^  directly  towards  the  Mansion  of  the 
Moss. 

My  suspense  was  now^  in  a  few  moments,  to 
be  ended.  We  stepped  on  shore  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  like  two 
deadly  foes  to  the  lists.  Late  as  it  was,  we 
found  the  hall  door  open;  the  floods,  indeed, 
had  warped  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  closing.  The  drawing-room,  likewise,  stood 
stubbornly  ajar,  and  suffered  us  to  force  our 
way  through  without  so  much  as  a  creak. 

As  we  entered,  I  perceived  the  apartment  to 
be  partially  lighted  by  a  smouldering  wood-fire. 
We  stopped  by  mutual  impulse.  At  the  oppo- 
site sides  sat  two  figures  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation so  exciting  that  our  entrance  was  unob- 
served. 

**  And  you  refuse  to  let  me  depart  t "  said 
the  electric  voice  of  Lucy,  with  its  most  indig- 
nant energy. 

**If  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  depart,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  you  camef  re- 
plied the  brutal  tones  of  Carrol.  ''  You  cannot 
say  that  I  brought  you?  " 

^*  No — you  did  not  use  violence,  it  is  true. 
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— Yoa  employed  means  still  more  base — ^yofi 
instnicted  yoar  coDfederate  in  London  to  show 
me  a  pretended  confidential  letter,  describing 
my  mother's  secret  removal  to  this  horrid  place^ 
in  order  to  oar  separation.  You  knew  that  I 
could  not  hesitate  in  following,  and  thus  made 
the  feelings  of  nature,  which  a  savage  would 
have  respected,  the  cause  perhaps  of  my  lastii^ 
misery.  Have  you  not  deprived  me  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  escape  f 

*^  You  can  depart  with  Walters,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  fetch  you.'' 

'^  You  know  he  dare  not  see  me.  You  know 
he  is  fully  aware  of  my  utter  contempt  for  him ; 
or,  if  he  is  not,  you  have  misled  him  by  false 
statements." 

I  had  heard  enough,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
springing  forward  to  clasp  her  once  more  to  my 
heart,  but  Walters  eagerly  held  me  back,  as  if 
he  would  learn  more. 

"  I  grant  you,"  returned  Carrol,  with  a 
wrathful  grin,  ^^  that  it  requires  some  courage 
to  face  such  a  bom  devil,  but  Walters  will  be 
here  nevertheless,  and  I  should  advise  you  to 
receive  him  in  the  light  I  propose ;  for  this  is 
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&  lonely  place^  and^  yoa  understand,  I  am  the 
magler/'  He  paused  and  clenched  his  teeth, 
and  again  grinned  horribly. 

^'  So,  Mr.  Carrol,  you  threaten  to  murder 
met  Oh,  for  some  new  invented  words  to 
express  my  scorn  !  Yet,  I  thank  you  for  this 
liberal  and  complete  display  of  your  virtues, 
tor  my  poor  unhappy  mother  must  now  dis- 
miss her  last  scruple,  and  leave  you  to  your 
career  of  wickedness  alone/* 

** Think  you  so?  You  have  come  here  to 
seek  Aer,  and  why  may  she  not  come  to  seek 
you  ?  I  should  be  sorry  for  such  a  necessity, 
for  you  know  the  air  of  this  place  does  not 
agree  with  her.  Come,  come,  let  us  talk  rea- 
son— Walters  is  a  man  of  the  world — and  an  old 
friend ;  and  has  taken  a  liking  to  you,  for  which 
nodiing  short  of  the  devil  can  account.  As 
for  this  new  acquaintance  whom  you  talk  of 
marrying,  who  is  he,  and  what  is  he,  but  a  dull- 
witted  piece  of  common-place,  who  will  make 
his  way  in  life  about  as  glibly  as  he  would 
flounder  through  this  cursed  mud-pond  t  You 
take  him  because  he  promises  to  take  you  to 
America ;  why,  so  will  Walters — that  I  promise 

VOL.  I.  I 
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you  faithfully.  He  must  go  to  America,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not ;  for,  just  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  his  strange  infatuation  for  you,  he  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  find  me  the  equivalent  to 
the  means  which  your  obstinate  mother  re- 
fused me,  and  must  leave  the  country  as  soon, 
as  he  can/* 

"  A  felon !  your  consideration  for  my  hap- 
piness is  really  beyond  praise.  Mr.  ^Walters 
commits  felony  to  offer  you  a  bribe  to  sacrifice 
me,  and  I  am  to  enjoy  his  society  in  America, 
whilst  you  bring  my  mother  to  the  Mansion 
of  the  Moss  to  enjoy  your  respectable  acquisi- 
tion !  It  was  unnecessary  to  tell  me  this.  It 
proves  your  head  to  be  as  bad  as  your  heart 
— and  the  only  alternative  I  have  is  to  be  mur- 
dered !'* 

Carrol's  rage  could  be  curbed  no  longer,  and 
burst  forth  in  appalling  execrations.  He 
jumped  from  his  seat  with  a  stamp  that  might 
have  beaten  in  the  rotten  flooring,  and  my  com- 
panion advanced  a  step  with  me  in  expectation 
of  some  act  of  desperate  violence.  He,  how- 
ever, only  seized  the  poker,  and  plunged  it  into 
the  slumbering  fire,  as  though  it  had  been  tbe 
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heart  of  the  undaunted  Lucy.  The  flame 
sprang  up  bright  and  high;  and,  when  he  turned 
to  glare  destruction  upon  his  helpless  victim, 
he  encountered  the  poised  figures  and  concen- 
trated fury  of  his  unexpected  visiters.  Lucy 
shrieked  and  sprang  to  meet  me,  whilst  Walters, 
thrilling  to  the  quick  with  disappointment  and 
the  astounding  conviction  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  been  duped,  flung  himself  like  a 
tiger  upon  his  false  confederate,  and,  had  his 
strength  been  equal  to  his  rage,  would  have 
strangled  him  on  the  spot.  Carrol,  with  the 
supernatural  exertions  of  terror,  contrived  to 
extricate  himself,  and  rushed  out  of  the  door, 
pursued  closely  by  his  determined  assailant.  I 
let  them  have  the  dispute  to  themselves,  and 
cared  not  how  soon  they  destroyed  each  other. 
Shouts  and  curses  apprized  us  that  they  were 
again  in  contact,  and  Lucy  clung  to  me  in  a 
convulsion  of  horror. 

**I8  it  thus  that  you  repay  my  interest  f 
articulated  the  struggling  voice  of  Carrol. 

'*  Is  it  thus  I  find  her  love,  which  you  called 
so  devoted  to  me?"  replied  the  infuriated 
Walters. 

i2 
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^^  Haye  I  deserved  to  be  murdered  t '' 

^^  Have  I  forfeited  my  life  to  be  duped  t 

"  Part  them — ^for  God's  sake^  part  them  1 " 
cried  the  shuddering,  the  foi^ving,  Lucy. 

She  spoke  too  late.  A  heavy  plunge  in  the 
water  announced  that  they  had  parted  of  them* 
selves,  and  that  Carrol  had  made  the  attempt 
to  escape  by  swimming. 

''  A  light !  a  Ught ! "  cried  Walters,  rusUng 
back  to  the  room,  and  vanishing  with  a  braaod 
from  the  fire.  Nothing  would  suit  him  but 
extermination,  and  we  followed  to  withhold 
him,  attended  by  the  few  alarmed  and  forloni 
domestics,  amongst  whom  was  the  decrepid  old 
man  of  the  Lock. 

^'  It  is  useless,'^  said  he — *^  useless  to  think 
of  swimming  through  this  slime  to  the  towin|;«- 
path.    The  boat !  the  boat ! " 

All  the  boats  we  could  find  were  immedi- 
ately pushed  off  with  lights — Walters  being 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  pursuing  hi^ 
vengeance  to  the  last.  It  was  very  dark  and 
foggy,  and  the  brands  and  the  lanterns  only 
threw  their  glare  to  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 
We  watched  their  dim  meteor-like  courses  to 
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and  ho,  withoat  fluceess^  for  a  breatUess  half 
hoiir.  At  last^  one  of  the  lights  stopped, 
and  a  shont  informed  us  that  Carrol  was 
found.  A  few  moments  more,  and  the  boat 
l^ided  slowly  towards  the  shore — the  two 
wbohad  gone  forth  with  it  gazing  with  fixed 
horror  at  the  burthen  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

When  we  came  to  behold,  there  was  in- 
A^  a  frightful  sight,  not  the  less  thrilling 
from  the  uneitpected  performance  of  a  sentence 
which  I  had  often  sportively  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  appropriate.  Stark  stiff,  and  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  filth  of  the  morass, 
the  body  of  Carrol  bore  .witness  that  his  soul 
had  passed  away  to  a  land  whither  his  specula- 
tions had  tended  but  too  little.  To  lament  was 
impossible.  We  could  but  turn  shuddering 
away,  and  trust  fervently  that  such  punishment 
might  be  sufficient  to  efface  the  guilt  which  had 
led  to  it. 

I  looked  round  to  see  if  the  resentment  of 

« 

Walters  had  ceased  with  that  of  the  weeping 
Lucy  and  myself,  but  he  was  gone.  Having 
no  longer  his  rage  to  support  him,  the  shame 
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of  his  discomfiture  had  doubtless  rendered  him 
unable  to  sustain  our  presence.  He  had  stepped 
into  one  of  the  boats,  and  escaped  in  the  midst 
of  our  consternation;  and  the  justice  which 
pursued  him  was  eluded  equally.  I  never 
heard  of  him  but  once  afterwards,  and  that  was 
in  a  newspaper  account  of  his  having  landed  at 
New  York. 

In  a  few  weeks  from  this  time,  the  visions  of 
Lucy's  young  ambition  were  realized.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  her  mother's  home— the 
blissful  guardian  of  smiles  which  she  had  de- 
spaired of  again  beholding ;  and,  if  she  lavished 
the  reflection  of  them  upon  one  who  knew  not 
how  to  deserve  her,  she  was  contented  to  think 
that  what  was  wanting  in  merit  was  amply 
made  up  in  boundless  devotion. 
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I  gaed  a  waefa*  gate  yestreen. 

Bdrns. 

•*  Wbat  on  earth/*  I  exclaimed,  on  the 
hottest  of  the  dog  days,  *'  can  move  mortal  men 
and  women  to  leave  their  lemonade  and  ices 
behind  their  cool  veranda-blinds  and  toil  through 
pigeon-pies  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  such  a  Phti'- 
nix-frying  sun  as  this  t " 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which  I  received  an  in- 
vitation to  a  pic-nic  party,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  was  enlisted  in  spite  of  myself.  I  would 
not  have  it  supposed,  however,  that  the  reasoning 
of  man  could  have  brought  me  to  this  impious 
defiance  of  Apollo's  wrath. — No;  the  tempter 
was  in  petticoatH — and  such  a  one ! — I  was 
sitting  in  the  draft  between  two  windows— 

With  outstretch'd  legs,  loose  neckcloth,  Qattering  frill, 
Fanning  my  bosom  with  my  tailor's  bill — 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  poetry,  but  when  I  think 
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of  thit  duk-€jed  maid  my  pen  always  nuis 
riot — ^I  was  sittii^  with  two  tamblers  before 
mey  tlie  ooe  oontuning  lemonade,  the  other 
camomile  tea,  which  I  sipped  alternately  for 
the  more  complete  enjoyment  of  their  sweeta 
and  bitters,  wiien  she  overwhelmed  me  by  de- 
manding— ^^  Is  it  true  yon  are  not  going  with 
ust" 

There  is  something  to  me  so  bewitching  in 
the  graceful  bend  of  maiden  symmetry,  some- 
thing so  persuasive  in  the  blush  and  the  smile 
of  a  naturally  pale  and  pensive  countenance 
something  so  totally  irresistible  in  the  soft  tone 
which  is  struggling  with  reluctant  bashfulness 
— —  I  see  how  it  will  be — ^I  shall  be  at  my 
rhymes  again  presently — "  Go  with  you!" 
cried  I — "  ay,  to  the  world's  end ! — ^how  shall 
we  travel  ? '' 

*^  There  are  three  jaimting  cars,*'  replied  my 
beauty,  ^^and  there  are  only  eighteen  of  us, 
and  there  are  only  five  gentlemen,  twelve 
others  having  excused  themselves  in  considert^ 
tion  of  their  complexions,  and  we  have  only 
fifteen  miles  to  go,  and  we  shall  only  be  out 
nine  or  ten  hours/'    I  could  not  help  gasping 
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for  breath  as  I  rejoined^  on  hearing  the  place 
of  our  destination^  that  it  was  only  up  hill  all 
the  way,  and  a  car  had  only  one  horse,  which 
would  only  be  a  hack,  and  would  only  knock 
up  before  we  could  reach  the  second  mile- stone. 
Iffevertheless,  I  was  bound  to 

**  Do  as  was  my  duty ; 
HoMHar  the  shadow  of  her  shoe-tie," 

and  follow  her  to  the  world's  end,  as  aforesaid/' 
The  party  being  arranged,  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  squeezing  lemons,  cork- 
ing bottles,  and  writing  biUs  of  fare — mirth, 
bustle,  and  expectation,  danced  in  our  ladies' 
eyes  like  cupids  on  a  holyday,  and  I  thought 
the  toils  of  preparation  could  scarcely  be  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  undertaking  itself — 
"  Hillo,*'  cries  a  dashing  captain  from  the  as- 
sembled group  of  the  F 's  and  the  B 's 

and  the  P 's,  ^^  bring  here  that  carouser  on 

camomile  tea/' 

"  My  dear  sir,  the  thing  is  impossible !  for 
every  drop  that  I  squeezed  out  of  those  hard- 
hearted lemons  I  should  indubitably  break  a 
blood-vessel — you  see  I  am  relaxed  to  perfect 
iilibecility." 

lb 
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My  expostulations  were  all  in  vain ;  and  in 
spite  of  my  decided  opinion  that  there  was  no 
more  mercy  in  the  monster  than  ^^  milk  in  a 
male  tiger,''  I  was  dragged  off  and  condeniiied 
to  something  worse  than  the  galleys  in  tiie 
housekeeper's  room,  for  I  was  given  to  nnder* 
stand  that  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  on  occa- 
sions like  the  present  is  to  play  the  part  of 
your  servants,  and  do  your  duty  in  that  star 
tion  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  your 
friends  to  call  you.  My  duty  (I  blush  to 
name  it)  was  (in  kind  consideration  of  the  io*- 
tense  heat,  and  my  consequent  inability  for 
corporeal  exertion)  to  make  sundry  little  deli- 
cacies by  a  fire  three  feet  long  and  about  two 
feet  in  height ;  and  the  duty  of  the  personage 
I  was  expected  to  rival  was  to  stand  by  and 
poke  it — I  saved  my  character  but  I  ruined  my 
constitution. 

At  length  the  day — "  the  great,  the  important 
day,  big  with  the  fate"  of  three  hack  steeds 
and  eighteen  goodly  personages,  burst  through 
my  window-curtains.  1  had  coaxed  myself  to 
sleep  on  the  preceding  night  with  the  fww- 
sibilUy   that   it  was  not  impossible   that   it 
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Blight  rain^  seeing  that  all  sublunary  things 
are  subject  to  change,  and  that  the  earth 
had  now  been  baked  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks  —  but  1  was  disappointed.  Phoebus 
was  in  finer  feather  than  ever,  and  the  little 
girls  were  dancing  over  my  head  with  the  most 
heart,  rending  gaiety— nevertheless,  I  was  a 
philosopher,  and  resolved  to  stand  by  my  pro- 
mise with  magnanimity.  I  broke  my  fast  with 
a  glass  of  camomile  tea,  which  gave  me  vigour 
to  dispose  of  a  bowl  of  strawberries  and  cream  ^ 
and  tilted  at  the  most  accomplished  jokers  of 
the  party. 

The  breakfast  was  scarcely  over  when  we 
were  attracted  to  the  window  by  a  strange,  out- 
kmdish  noise,  resembling  the  gambols  of  sweeps 
on  May-day,  or  the  more  musical  clink  of  mar- 
row-bones and  cleavers.  1  had  scarce  time  to 
exclaim  "  What  the  deuce  is  that !  '*  when  I 
beheld  three  vehicles  approaching  the  house  at 
the  instigation  of  certain  animals  which  I 
should,  without  doubt,  have  taken  for  croco- 
diles, had  1  not  been  assured  by  the  captain 
that  they  were  very  excellent  horses.  All  our 
souls  and  bodies  were  in  instant  commotion?— 
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ihe  lltdies  donned  thdr  bonnets^  and  eeind 
their  parasols,  while  the  gentlemen  rashed  out 
to  the  stowing  of  the  cargo: — hampers  and 
ba^ieti  and  bundles  passed  to  ond  fro  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  truly  fearful,  and  tlireatened 
to  flatten  some  of  the  handsomest  noses  of  the 
party.  I  am  well  assured  that  1  was  consideiw 
ed  a  very  helpless  sort  of  a  person,  for,  in  truth, 
I  was  more  occupied  in  getting  out  of  the  way 
than  in  contributing  my  exertions  to  the  gene- 
ral weal.  I  suspect,  likewise,  that  my  skill  in 
the  commisiaiiat  department  was  but  lightly 
esteemed,  for,  when  I  hinted  at  taking  a 
shower-bath  with  us,  the  proposal  was  abso- 
lutely considered  as  a  joke. 

At  last  there  was  a  general  cry  for  the  pas* 
seiigers.  The  captain  mounted  the  dickey  of 
the  best  equipage,  and  was  soon  accommodated 
with  five  of  the  lightest  insides ; — his  friend 
the  cornet  made  ready  with  equal  alacrity,  and,, 
to  my  dismay,  I  was  informed  that  I,  even  I, 
was  to  be  the  charioteer  of  the  third.  At  the. 
same  time  (I  confess  it  with  gratitude)  I  re- 
ceived  a  confidential  communication  that  it 
would  not  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  show  any 


aDCQmixion  degree  of  Olympic  ipirit^  as  I  had 
been  appointed  ctmducteurU}  tlie  married  ladicB 
acndi  the  crockery-ware,  purposely  that  I  might 
not  Tfant  an  excuse  for  arriring  two  hours  after 
the  'Others.  Five  married  ladies  and  all  the 
cMxckery-ware !  And  what  to  draw  them  f  Oh^ 
ye  Geds !  my  blood  curdled  at  the  sight ;  I 
could  have  picked  a  better  horse  out  of  the 
maws  of  the  ravens !  Such  a  ewe-necked, 
raw-*boned,  rat*tailed,  broken-kneed,  mallen- 
dered^  sallandered,  spavined,  and  string-halted 
skeleton  never  entered  the  precincts  of  a  dog^ 
kennel.  The  owner,  however,  assured  me, 
upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  it  could 
see  very  tolerably  with  one  eye,  and  had  the 
best  wind  of  any  horse  in  the  country. 

I  had  applied  four  or  five  thwacks  with  the 
whip,  and  had  begun  to  expect  that  my  quad- 
ruped would  shortly  agree  to  follow  his  com- 
panions, who  were  now  almost  out  of  sight, 
when  the  operation  was  suspended  by  a  shout 
in  the  distance,  and  the  appearance  of  a  corpu- 
lent gentleman  in  leather  breeches  and  boots, 
with  a  bundle  at  his  back. 

''  Oh,  here's  Mr.  D !  *'  cried  the  ladies,  all 
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at  onoe.^I  knew  he  would  come/'  said  one; 
**  How  kind !"  cried  another ;  ^'  How  he  runs !" 
exclaimed  a  third — and  I  must,  in  justice,  de- 
clare that,  for  a  gentleman  whose  l^s  diverged 
like  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  who  lacked  some 
of  the  wind  for  which  my  horse  was  so  cde* 
brated,  he  wagged  along  with  very  praiseworthy 
rapidity. — ^^How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  D?"  oied  all 
at  once. 

Mr.  D.  wiped  his  red  face  and  powdered 
head,  and  panted  sorely — *^  Servant,  ladies-^ 
pooff — oh  dear ! — pooflF — how  hot  it  is — only 
just  got  your  note — pooff — came  off  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning — ^pooff— ran  like  a  lamplighter 
—dear  me,  dear  me — brought  my  share  of  the 
pic-nic  though — round  of  beef — fat  as  I  am — 
all  melted,  I'm  afraid,  and — ^beg  pardon,  young 
gentleman— permit  me  to  put  it  between  your 
legs." 

"  Ye  Gods,  ye  Gods  !  most  I  endure  all  this  ?" 

The  reeking  bundle  was  placed  under  my 
nose,  and  Mr.  D.  ascended  the  after- part  ^f 
the  car.  The  shafts  rose,  and  the  belly-band 
tightened,  and  I  was  very  near  leaping  from 
my  station  under  the  idea  that  Mr.  D»  and  the 
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horde  intended  playing  at  see-saw,  or  rather 
that  the  latter  was  to  be  hoisted  over  my  head 
and  seated  in  the  laps  of  the  ladies.  The 
erent,  however^  not  occurring,  I  resumed  the 
application  of  the  whip^  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  animal  set  up  his  back  and 
grind  away  beyond  my  hopes. 

Oh^  how  I  wish*  my  limits  would  permit  me 
to  dilate  upon  the  dust  and  the  heat ;  the  stop- 
pi^es  and  the  walkings  up  hill ;  the  jokes  of 
Mr.  D.  and  the  applauses  of  the  ladies.  For 
be  it  known  that  Mr.  D.  was  something  of  a 
wit^  and  very  much  of  a  roysterer,  and^  altoge- 
ther, a  very  desirable  companion — ^when  there 
was  room  for  him.  One  thing  I  must  not  omit 
to  state,  which  is  that  no  person  whatsoever 
should  judge  of  a  horse  by  appearances,  or  mis- 
trust his  own  abilities  before  he  has  given  them 
a  fair  trial.  We  overtook  the  cars  which  pre- 
ceded us,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  screams 
of  the  married  ladies  and  the  clattering  of  the 
dishes,  I  verily  and  truly  believe  we  could  have 
beaten  them.*— *Mr.  D.  thought  so  too,  for  which 
I  honour  him. 

We  now  arrived  within  sight  of  our  destina- 
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tion,  and  I  found  my  spirits  not  a  little  exhi- 
larated at  the  prospect  of  being  once  more  upon 
my  legs.  Perhaps  this  happy  state  of  mind 
may  have  been  in  some  measure  owing  to  the, 
consdousness  of  having  proved  myself  a  vrorthy 
candidate  for  gymnastic  honours;  but  it  was 
more  likely  to  arise  from'  a  sweet  smile  of  my 
dark-eyed  maid,  who  beckoned  me  to  approach 
her  car,  and  assured  me,  that,  since  I  was 
evidently  the  most  accomplished  knight^  she 
had  determined  to  place  herself  under  my  pro- 
tection for  the  rest  of  the  expedition. 

With  such  a  prospect,  I  leaped  to  the 
ground  as  lightly  as  if  my  joints  had  not 
once  been  shaken  out  of  the  sockets.  The 
captain  took  care  of  the  hacks,  (which,  without 
dispute,  must  have  been  nearly  related  to  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  or,  they  must,  many  miles 
ago,  have  sunk  beneath  his  beams)  the  cornet 
saw  to  the  unloading  of  the  baggage,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  play  the  agreeable  to  thirteen  petti- 
coats ;  for  Mr.  D.  was  dusting  himself  amongst 
the  butter-cups,  and  another  young  gentleman, 
whom  1  have  not  mentioned,  was  too  much 
enthralled  by  an  individual  enchantress  to  be 
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worth  the  notice  of  the  rest.  It  woidd  be  an 
nnconrtly  breach  of  confidence  were  I  to  relate 
an  the  gentle  thuigs  that  were  said  to  me.  Let 
it  suffice  that  I  had  interest  to  procure^  by 
general  assent,  a  total  manumission  from  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  received  the  fairest  arm 
in  the  world,  with  strict  injunctions  to  make 
myself  as  happy  as  I  could. 

*^  And  now,"  said  my  dark-eyed  maid, 
'*  are  you  still  sorry  that  you  came  with 
us?'' 

**  Say  no  more  of  it,*'  I  replied ;  "  I  would 
come  every  day  of  my  life,  if  I  lived  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah." 

Of  course  eating  and  drinking  (plebeian 
vices !)  were  the  first  amusements  which  oc- 
curred to  the  earthly  minds  of  such  of  our 
gentles  as  did  not  happen  to  be  favourites  with 
the  ladies — ^that  is,  very  especial  ones — I  mean 
— in  short,  the  reader  knows  I  mean  a  delicate 
allusion  to  myself.  We  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  reconnoitering  the  valley  for  an  ap- 
propriate scene  of  carousal.  Huge  cliffs  on 
the  opposite  side  extended  their  delicious 
shadows  over  the  green  bosom  of  the  wood,  and 
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the  blue  streamlet  looked  oool  as  the  springs  of 
Lapland. 

^'  Delightful ! ''  ejaculated  Mr.  D.^  who  had 
just  risen  from  the  grass  with  a  pair  of  green 
buck-skins  3  ^^  let  us  carry  down  the  proviskms 
without  more  ado.  The  two  dragoons  shall 
bring  the  two  hampers^  the  clergyman  carry 
the  baskets^  and  I  my  own  beef." — ^With  that 
he  flourished  the  saturated  bundle,  and  pushed 
boldly  at  the  declivity. 

Alas  and  alas  !  the  hill  was  steep  and  the 
grass  was  slippery !  poor  Mr.  D.  lost  his  feet 
and  his  bundle  at  the  same  instant.  The  whc^ 
party  set  up  a  shout,  and  down  he  rolled— I 
never  saw  a  man  turn  over  at  such  a  rate  in 
my  life,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he 
would  have  distanced  the  best  roller  at  Green- 
wich fair.  The  beef  was  inspired  with  a  noble 
emulation,  and  contended  the  race  most  mag- 
nanimously. Bets  ran  high;  and  the  odds 
varied  from  two  to  one  on  the  man  to  five  to 
four  on  the  beef.  The  wager,  however,  was 
not  doomed  to  be  decided,  for  Mr.  D.,  in 
throwing  his  arms  about  for  some  kind  friend 
to  stop  his  career,  unhappily  seized  upon  his 
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competitor,  and  they  both  plunged  into  the 
river  together  3  which  the  captain  pronounced 
to  be  a  dead  heat. 

At  first  there  was  some  alarm  for  the  con- 
sequences of  this  surprising  feat ;  but,  on  Mr. 
D/s  emerging,  like  a  river  god,  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  waving  his  hat,  which  had  gone 
toddling  after  him,  our  hearts  beat  more  freely 
and  our  youths  commenced  the  removal  of  the 
goods;  something  cautioned  in  their  potions 
by  the  fearful  example  which  had  just  been 
exhibited.  Mr.  D.  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  a  farm-house  —  I  heard  him  churning  the 
water  in  his  boots  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards. 

We  formed  our  head-quarters  in  a  small 
green  space  which  was  nearly  insulated  by  the 
brook;  a  world  of  weeping  birch  and  feather- 
ing ash  trembled  over  our  heads,  and  beneath 
our  feet  smiled  the  sweetest  cowslips  that 
ever  welccMned  the  happy  to  scenes  of  happi- 
ness.— I  never  before  saw  man  so  free  from 
mortal  care,  or  woman  so  like  an  angel.  While 
the  gentlemen  who  did  not  happen  to  be  fe- 
Foorites  with  the  ladies  (meaning,  as  I  said 
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before^  all  but  myself  and  the  luckless  Mr,  D.) 
were  emancipating  whole  hecatombs  of  the 
barn-door  population^  with  certain  quarrelsome 
bottles  of  champagne  which  had  been  threaten- 
ing to  break  each  other's  heads  almost  from  the 
Qommencement  of  the  journey,  I  made  myself 
useful  in  spreading  cloaks  and  coats,  for  our 
more  delicate  companions  to  recline  upon. 
Never  was  a  bank  so  daintily  adorned  —  I  sat 
upon  the  same  cloak  with  the  dark  eyes,  and 
could  have  spouted  extemporaneous  poetry 
tiU 

*'  Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers,** 

had  hid  their  diminished  heads  and  looked 
aghast.  What  a  time  for  philosophy  !  '^  Alas  !** 
thought  I,  '^  that  these  smooth,  transparent 
foreheads  and  slender  forms  should  ever  be 
furrowed  by  the  cares  of  matrimony,  or  bowed 
down  by  the  toils  of  nursing  !  How  many  of 
these  delicate  creatures  will,  probably,  ere  an* 
other  twelvemonth  elapses,  become  the  pro* 
perty  of  surly  dogs  who  will  repel  the  infatu- 
ated glances  of  philosophers  like  me  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  mastiff  growling  over  a  mutton* 
chop !    How  many  will  look  pensively  back 
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upon  this  scene  of  merriment^  and  wish,  and 
▼ainly  wish,  for  the  same  freedom  of  spirit,  the 
same  lightness  of  heart,  the  same  retrospec- 
tions, and  the  same  buoyant  confidence  in  the 
futore!" 

I  was  getting  from  pensive  to  sad,  and  from 
sad  to  sorry,  with  a  rapidity  which  would  very 
soon  have  affected  the  fountains  of  mine  eyes, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  peal  of  light  laughter, 
to  which  the  sonorous  ^^  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  '*  of  Mr. 
D.  beat  time  like  the  drum  in  a  band  of  music. 
He  made  his   appearance  in   a  smock-frock, 
worsted   stockings,  and  hob  nails,  and  chal- 
lenged to  roll  down  again  with  any  gentleman 
or  lady  of  the  party,  and  give  them  half  way. 
The  gauntlet  not  being  taken  up,  (though  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  saw  a  pair  of  little  black  eyes 
very  much  inclined  to  sparkle  with  defiance)  he 
idieeled  round  and  made  a  dead  point  at  a  mag- 
nificent venison  pasty,  which  rose  up  from  the 
midst  of  the  subordinate  building  like  the  tower 
of  Babel.    Turret  after  turret  disappeared,  the 
chickens  were  dissected,  the  pies  evaporated, 
and  the  champagne  banged  like  a  battery  upon 
the  scene  of  slaughter. 
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Another  slice,"  quoth  Mr,  D,,  ^^with  a 
little  of  the  jelly  and  some  of  the  under  crust— 
thank'e  —  Ladies,  your  health  —  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
what  a  roll  it  was  !     I'll  be  bound  I  made  the 
turf  as  smooth  as  a  bowling  green,  and  flattened 
every  stone  in  my  course.     Happy  to  take  a 
glass  with  you,  sir  —  I  mean  the  gentleman  in 
the  blue  cravat — So,  so  —  that  beats  arquebu- 
sade  and  opodeldoc  too  —  cured  all  my  bruises 
in  a  crack  —  I  never  use  any  other  embrocation 
than  champagne — Another  slice,  please — with 
a  little  more  of  the  jelly  - —  sicut  antea^  as  the 
doctors  say — Harkee/'  continued  he,  flinging 
his  arm  round  my  neck,  and  whispering  while 
he  was  masticating  two  square  inches  of  veni- 
son, which  made  some  of  the  party  believe  he 
was  devouring  my  ear,  *'  how  do  you  think  I 
got  this  doublet  and  hose  ?  I  knew  my  leathers 
would  only  be  fit  for  spindles  after  their  sousing, 
and  so  I  made  a  swap  with  the  farmer  —  ho, 
ho,  ho !  I'll  sell  you  my  smock  at  half-price/' 
By  this  time  the  lovers  had  stolen  away,  and 
the  ladies  were  anxious  to  embark   on   their 
voyages   of    discovery.      Mr.  D.  reluctantly 
wiped  his  mouth,    the   soldiers  finished  their 
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stirrup  cup,  and  the  party  paired  off  upon  their 
various  expeditions.  I  led  my  dark-eyed  com- 
panion along  the  most  sequestered  path  I  could 
discover^  and  would  not  exchange  the  remem- 
brance of  that  brief  hour  for  any  ten  years  of 
any  hero  upon  record. 

^^  Indeed !  *'  says  the  captain,  ^'  and  what 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  your  conversa- 
tion?'' 

'^  Sir,  it  was  such  as  you  might  have  taken  for 
a  model,  and  would  have  cheered  the  very  heart 
of  your  grandmother.  I  urged  no  suit  but 
that  the  nature  and  innocence  which  then  hal- 
lowed her  path  might  pass  unchanged  through 
life's  vicissitudes,  and  I  expected  no  gratifica- 
tion beyond  the  simple  promise  that  what 
I  most  praised  in  her  should  be  most  valued 
by  her.  At  that  momentj^  I  could  scarce 
number  the  arguments  which  might  have 
been  produced  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all 

•*  "Cavaliers  of  twenty-five  or  thirty," 

how  far  inferior,  in  true  pleasure,  is  the  light 
couquei^^t  of  woman's  heart,  to  the  blest  re- 
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off  lumiig  guided  her  steps  to  hap- 


Oar  ptth  ««s  by  the  rirer's  side, 
Tlie  Tciee  of  aiitii  had  oeaaed  to  sooiid. 

The  sonbekm,  in  its  Tesper  pride. 
Shoved  noagfat  but  solitude  aroond. 

Well  done,  my  muse  —  but  that  is  enough 
far  the  present — yon  are  getting  troablesome. 
The  scene  described  in  the  stanza  was  so  yery 
appropriate  for  a  pair  of  lovers,  that  I  reaUy 
felt  an  inconceirable  load  off  my  mind  when  I 
foond  the  advantages  had  not  been  disregarded. 
On  taming  an  abrupt  angle,  I  beheld  the  dergy- 
man  whispering  honeyed  words  into  his  lady's 
ear,  and  both  of  them,  apparently,  ascending 
into  the  third  heaven  of  lovers  as  fast  as  Mr* 
D.  had  rolled  down  into  the  river.    My  hard- 
hearted companion  was  on  the  point  of  malcing 
known  our  near  neighbourhood,  but  I  motioned 
her  to   silence,  and  led  her  off  upon  tip-toe, 
congratulating  myself  on  my  narrow  escape 
from  a  breach  of  Love's  code,  which  would  have 
hung  heavy  upon  my  conscience  for  ever  after- 
wards.    1  had  no  sooner  entered  a  fresh  path, 
however,  than  I  was  threatened  with  a  calamity 
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of  precisely  the  same  nature,  by  the  Captain 
and  another  of  our  beauties ;  and  in  a  third 
direction  I  almost  stumbled  upon  the  bosom 
secrets  of  the  ferocious  Cornet. 

My  dark-eyed  friend  seemed  amused  by  my 
embarrassment,  but  I  could  not  help  insinuating 
a  serious  degree  of  mortification  that  no  one 
should  have  informed  me  of  the  customs  usually 
observed  on  these  occasions,  for  I  was  as  ready 
to  &U  in  love  as  any  one  else,  had  I  known  it 
to  be  necessary.  I  considered  that  the  least 
she  could  do  was  to  protect  my  character  from 
the  aspersions  of  the  discontented,  and  repute 
me  the  author  of  all  the  soft  things  that  had 
been  reserved  for  the  next  occasion.  Being 
assured  that  I  had  no  cause  for  alarm,  I  regained 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  look  about  me,  lest 
I  should  intrude  upon  Mr.  D.  and  her  mother. 
Bat  Mr.  D.  was  of  too  ample  dimensions  to 
laU  to  the  lot  of  one  individual.  The  married 
ladies  chose  to  share  his  attractions  amongst 
tb«n,  and  he  met  us,  like  a  stag  of  ten,  in  the 
van  of  his  herd. 

It  was  now  time  to  harness  the  backs,  and 
wiule  this  operation  was  in  performance  I  could 

VOL-.  I.  K 
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plainly  distinguish  the  slayers  of  men  dis- 
coursing in  terms  very  derogatory  to  my  skill 
as  a  whip.  This  I  instantly  set  down  for  envy, 
for  I  had  almost  beaten  them  with  the  worst 
horse  and  the  heaviest  load  (to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  D.  as  supercargo^)  and  I  was  quite  certain 
that  now  the  pies  were  eaten  and  the  above 
gentlemen  exchanged  for  my  beauty^  I  could 
win  the  race  home  with  ease.  I  started,  as 
before,  the  last  of  the  three,  husbanding  the 
powers  of  my  crocodile  with  laudable  jockey- 
ship.  The  night  became  very  dark,  and  we 
were  only  aware  of  our  relative  distances  by 
the  rattle  of  our  wheels  and  the  merciless 
cracking  of  our  whips.  My  opponents  were 
evidently  gaining  ground  upon  me,  and  my 
passengers  were  beginning  to  grow  clamorous, 
under  the  idea  that  we  should  lag  too  far 
behind,  and  so  be  robbed  and  murdered. 

I  believe  I  have  hinted  in  various  places  that 
I  am  endowed  with  a  certain  portion  of  that 
greatest  of  all  earthly  goods  called  philosophy, 
and  it  was  this  which  enabled  me  to  calculate 
the  chances  in  my  favour  with  a  precision  that 
rendered  me  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  per* 
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sons  who  were  less  gifted.  In  the  first  place^ 
it  was  granted  on  all  sides  that  we  were  going 
down  hill ;  and  in  the  next^  it  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  every  one  of  our  quadrupeds,  from 
the  testimony  of  his  knees,  was  wofully  ad- 
dicted to  stumbling.  Now  I  had  always  consi- 
dered it  as  an  axiom  that  a  horse  was  more 
likely  to  tumble  down  hill  than  up  hill,  and  that 
an  overdriven  one  had  no  sort  of  conscience 
whatever.  Consequently  it  was  incumbent  on 
me  to  use  all  proper  circumspection,  seeing 
that  I  had  six  ladies  and  all  the  dishes  to 
answer  for,  besides  a  seventh  person  whom 
etiquette  forbids  me  to  mention. 

The  caution  which  I  had  adopted  was  equally 
necessary  for  my  competitors,  and,  since  they 
were  cursed  with  too  much  courage  to  follow 
it,  the  chances  were  about  fifty  to  one  that  one 
of  them  would  measure  his  length  upon  the 
ground.  The  other  must,  of  course,  pull  up 
to  assist  his  comrade,  and  in  this  dilemma  I 
had  settled  it  with  my  high-mettled  skeleton 
that  we  should  politely  wish  them  good 
night. 

I  believe  it  was  about  mid -way  that  my  cal- 
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culations  were  verified.  I  first  heard  a  crash, 
then  a  general  scream^  then  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  halt,  and  afterwards  the  jolly  '^  Ho,  ho, 
ho !  "  of  Mr.  D.,  which  gave  me  the  satisfac- 
tory intelligence  that  my  enemies  had  come  to 
a  downfall,  and  that  none  of  the  party  had  ex- 
perienced bodily  injury. 

Now  was  the  time  for  my  triumph,  but  1 
must  say  I  bore  it  like  a  hero.  I  was  begin- 
ning an  admonitory  harangue  with  ^*  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be,"  when  the  sight  of  their 
distress  completely  disarmed  me.  The  noble 
steed  still  lay  panting  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  captain  cut  the  harness  to  pieces  for  his 
liberation :  the  two  shafts  had  snapped  off 
like  sticks  of  barley-sugar,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery appeared  to  have  received  a  shock 
irreparable. 

"How  shall  we  get  home?  **  cried  the  dis- 
tressed heroines  5  "  we  cannot  sleep  under  the 
hedge." 

"Beg  pardon,  ladies,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  "it 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  ditches  I  was 
ever  pitched  into  —  I  went  right  in  upon  my 
head  and  received  no  manner  of  damage,  ex- 
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cepting  a  tug  of  the  pigtail  which  hung  in  a 
bramble^  and  a  few  thorns  which  took  advan 
tage  of  the  absence  of  my  buck-skins/' 

My  heart  melted  within  me,  and  I  agreed 
with  the  opposition  carrier  that  if  he  would 
convey  the  vanquished  champion  and  the  pon- 
derosity of  Mr.  D.,  I  would  endeavour  to  per- 
suade my  horse  to  accommodate  the  five  forlorn 
damsels.  The  proposal  was  thankfully  agreed 
to.  The  fragments  of  the  wreck  were  re- 
moved to  the  road- side,  the  miserable  hack 
turned  into  the  first  field  that  presented  itself, 
and  I  finished  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
with  eleven  ladies  and  not  a  single  accident. 

Having  thus  immortalized  myself  in  my 
debut  in  pic-nics,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
in  confidence,  that  I  never  intend  to  risk  the 
laurels  which  were  so  hardly  obtained;  for, 
independently  of  a  notion  which  still  haunts 
me  that  both  the  warriors  are  m  reality  much 
better  whips  than  myself,  and  that  the  next 
opportunity  would  make  it  appear,  I  suffered 
so  excessively  from  fear,  anxiety,  broiling,  and 
dislocation,  that  I  lay  for  many  days  under 
serious  apprehensions  of  a  consumption ;  and 
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am  strictly  commanded  by  the  faculty  that  my 
next  act  of  vagrancy  be  committed  in  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  four  post-horaes^  and  dancing  upon 
springs  of  the  newest  invention. 
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He  woald  wait  the  hour 
When  her  lamp  lightened  in  the  tower  ; 
'Twas  something  yet,  if,  as  she  pass'd, 
Her  shade  was  o*er  the  lattice  cast. 

Scott. 

There  are  no  mysteries  into  which  we  are  so 
fond  of  diving  as  the  mysteries  of  the  heart. 
The  hero  of  the  best  novel  in  the  world,  if  he 
could  not  condescend  to  fall  in  love,  might 
march  through  his  three  volumes  and  excite  no 
more  sensation  than  his  grandmother ;  and  a 
newspaper  without  an  elopement,  or  a  breach 
of  promise,  has  no  news  at  all. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  affect  any  singular 
exception  from  established  tastes,  and  I  am 
ready  to  confess  that  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  in  love  one's  self  is  to  speculate  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  fates  of  others.  Ill  tide 
the  heart  that  has  no  s]^mpathy  for  the  little 
schemes  and  subterfuges,  which  form  the  only 
romance  of  a  world  so  matter  of  fact ! — I  have 
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never  listened  to  a  lame  excase  for  love's 
delinquencies  without  an  anxious  longing  to 
play  the  prompter ;  and  have  witnessed  the 
ceremony  of  cross -questioning  with  as  much 
trepidation  as  I  could  have  felt  had  I  been  the 
culprit  myself.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  main- 
tained that  the  love  adventures  of  the  present 
age  can,  in  any  way,  compete  with  the  enchant- 
ment of  days  agone ;  when  tender  souls  were 
won  by  tough  exploits,  and  Cupid's  dart  was  a 
twenty-foot  lance,  ordained  only  to  reach  the 
lady's  heart  through  the  ribs  of  the  rival.  This 
was  the  golden  age  of  love,  albeit  I  am  not  one 
to  lament  it,  thinking,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  far 
more  sensible  to  aid  and  abet  my  neighbour  in 
toasting  the  beauty  of  his  mistress,  than  to 
caper  about  with  him  in  the  lists,  for  contra- 
diction's sake,  to  the  imminent  danger  and 
discomfort  of  us  both.  After  this  came  the 
middle  or  dark  ages  of  love,  when  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  glory,  but  had  lost  nothing  of  its  fer- 
vour as  a  passion.  If  there  is  here  less  of 
romance  than  in  the  tilting  days,  there  is  con- 
siderably more  of  interest,  because  there  is 
more  of  mystery.    In  the  one,  the  test  of  true 
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love  was  to  make  boast ;  in  the  other^  it  was  to 
keep  secret.  Accordingly,  for  an  immense 
space  of  time,  we  have  nothing  but  such  frag- 
ments of  adventures  as  could  be  gathered  by 
eavesdroppers,  who  leave  us  to  put  head  and 
tail  to  them  as  best  suits  our  fancy  j  and  the 
loves  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  lived,  as  it  were, 
only  yesterday,  are  less  known  than  the  loves 
of  Queen  Genevra,  who  perhaps  never  lived 
at  all. 

These  reflections  occurred  to  me  some  little 
time  ago,  during  a  twilight  reverie  in  the  long, 
gloomy  banqueting-room  of  Holyrood.     It  was 
the  very  land  of  love  and  mystery,  for  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  grim  warriors  who  frowned 
from  the  walls  but  had  obtained  his  share  of 
celebrity  in  lady's  bower,  as  well  as  in  tented 
field,  and  scarcely  one  of  whom  the  adventures 
handed  down  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
excite  curiosity.  I  continued  speculating  through 
this  line  of  kings,  blessing  the  mark  and  con- 
founding the  painter,  who  has  given  us  so  little 
of  their  history  in  their  faces,  till  I  grew  quite 
warm    upon  the  subject,    and  found  myself 
«iiiiting  and  reasoning  upon  the  few  facts  of 
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which  w«  are  in  possession,  tiS  I  fancied  I 

coold  penetrate  through  two  or  three  centnries 
at  least,  and  sopply  modi  of  the  material  in 
whidi  history  is  deficient. 

Scolhnd  has,  I  think,  in  spite  of  its  sober, 
moner-making  diaracter,  always  excited  a 
more  romantic  curiosity  than  England.  This, 
perhaps,  is  more  owing  to  its  peculiar  misfor- 
tunes than  to  any  particular  di£ference  of  dis- 
position. Our  own  heroes  have  been  as  brave, 
and,  no  doubt,  as  loving,  but  they  do  not  walk 
under  such  a  halo  of  pity ;  and  whilst  we  pry 
with  eagerness  into  the  secrets  of  the  gallant 
James's,  we  suffn'  those  of  their  English  con- 
temporaries to  be  "  interred  with  their  bones/' 
I  hare  always  felt  this  strongly,  and,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  I  felt  it  stronger  than 
ever.  I  was  treading  upon  the  very  boards 
which  had  bounded  to  their  manly  steps,  and 
was  surroimded  by  the  very  walls  which  pos- 
sessed the  secret  whisperings  of  their  hearts. 
From  that  identical  window,  perhaps,  had  the 
first  James  gazed  upon  the  moon,  which  I  saw 
rising,  and  fancied  that  he  almost  held  com- 
mune  with  the   eyes  of  bis  English  beauty. 
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There^  perhaps^  had  the  royal  poet  entwined 
her  name  with  the  choicest  hopes  of  his  bosom, 
and  woven  out  a  tale  of  happiness  which  con- 
cealed but  too  securely  the  assassin  and  the 
dagger  behind  it.  There^  too,  might  the 
courteous  and  courageous  victims  of  Flodden 
Field  and  Solway  Moss  have  planned  the  loves 
which  characterised  their  lives,  and  the  wars 
which  concluded  them,  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  And  there  might  the  hapless  Mary 
have  first  listened  to  the  poisonous  passion  of  a 
Darnley,  or  a  Bothwell,  and  afterwards  shed 
the  tears  of  bitterness  and  self-reproach. 

I  paced  this  sad-looking  room  of  rejoicing 
quite  unconscious  of  the  hours  that  were 
passing ;  for  I  was  alone,  and  in  a  train  of 
thought  which  nothing  but  a  hearty  shake  could 
have  interrupted.  Mary,  and  all  her  beauty 
and  talents  and  acquirements,  continued  float- 
ing before  me.  Her  world  of  lovers  and  ad- 
mirers, who,  for  the  most  part,  were  sleeping 
Ml  a  bloody  bed,  seemed  rising  one  by  one  to 
my  view,  and  I  wandered  with  them  through 
their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  and  their  sorrows, 
even  to  the  scaffold^  as  though  I  had  been  the 
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ghost  of  one  of  them  myself,  and  were  pos* 
iessed  of  secrets  of  which  there  is  no  living 
record. 

Many  of  these  ill-fated  hearts  have,  by  their 
nobility  or  their  exploits,  or  by  the  caprice  of 
historians,  received  their  full  meed  of  applause 
and  pity;  many,  no  doubt,  have  sunk  into 
oblivion ;  and  some,  in  addition  to  their  mis- 
fortunes, have  left  their  memories  to  combat 
with  the  censure  which  has  been  thought  due 
to  their  presumption  5  —  of  these  last,  I  havef 
always  considered  the  unfortunate  Chatelar  to 
have  been  the  most  hardly  used,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  musings  I  endeavoured  to  puzzle 
out  something  satisfactory  to  myself  upon  his 
dark  and  tragic  story. 

The  birth  of  Chatelar,  if  not  noble,  was  in 
no  common  degree  honourable,  for  he  was 
great-nephew  to  the  celebrated  Bayard,  le  Che- 
valier sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  It  is  said  that 
he  likewise  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  him 
in  person,  possessing  a  handsome  face  and 
graceful  figure  j  and  equally  in  manly  and 
elegant  acquirements,  being  an  expert  soldier 
and  an  accomplished  courtier.     In  addition  to 
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this^  says  Brantome,  who  knew  him  person- 
ally, he  possessed  a  most  refined  mind,  and 
spoke  and  wrote,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  as 
well  as  any  man  in  France. 

Dangerous  indeed  are  these  advantages ;  and 
Chatelar's  first  meeting  with  Mary  was  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  render  them  doubly 
dangerous.  Alone,  as  she  conceived  herself, 
cast  off  from  the  dearest  ties  of  her  heart,  the 
land  which  she  had  learned  to  consider  her 
native  land  fading  fast  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
billows  bearing  her  to  the  banishment  of  one 
with  which,  as  it  contained  none  that  she  loved, 
she  could  feel  no  sympathy ;  in  this  scene  of 
wailing  and  tears,  the  first  tones  of  the  poet 
were  stealing  upon  her  ear  with  the  spirit  of 
kindred  feelings  and  kindred  pursuits.  We  are 
to  consider  that  Mary  at  this  time  had  ob- 
tsuned  but  little  experience,  and  was,  probably, 
not  overstocked  with  prudence ;  having  scarcely 
attwied  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Not  only, 
are  we  told,  did  she  listen  with  complacency 
and  pleasure  to  Chatelar's  warm  and  romantic 
praises  of  her  beauty,  but  employed  her  poetic 
talent  in   approving  and  replying  to   them; 
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pottiiig  hendf  upon  a  level  with  her  gifted 
companion^  which  was  morally  certain  to  cou  vert 
his  veneration  into  feelings  more  nearly  allied 
to  his  nature.  Had  he  not  been  blamed  for 
hb  presumption^  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  condemned  for  his  stoicism;  and 
his  luckless  passion  is  by  no  means  a  sin- 
gular pro<rf  that  where  hearts  are  cast  in  kindred 
moulds  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  extrinsic  dis- 
parities. Chatelar  saw  the  woman^  and  forgot 
the  queen ;  Mary  felt  the  satisfaction^  and  was 
blind  to  the  consequences. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  by  the  lovers  of 
truth  that  none  of  the  poetical  pieces  which 
are  said  to  have  passed  between  Mary  and 
Chatelar  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  One 
song  would  have  been  a  more  valuable  docu- 
ment in  the  elucidation  of  their  history  than 
all  the  annals  we  possess^  and  would  have 
taught  us^  at  once^  the  degree  of  encourage- 
ment and  intimacy  which  was  permitted.  What- 
ever it  waS;  it  was  such  as  to  rivet  the  chains 
to  which  a  chivalrous  character  could  offer  no 
resistance ;  and^  from  the  period  of  their  first 
meeting,  we  may  consider  Chatelar  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  Mary's  lovers. 
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How  long  he  continued  the  admiration  and  the 
favourite  of  Hol]n*ood  does  not^  I  believe,  appear. 
It  could  not,  however,  have  been  any  consi- 
derable time  ere  he  was  compelled  to  return 
with  his  friend  and  patron,  Damville,  to  France, 
with  full  reason  to  lament  his  voyage  to  Scot- 
land, and  with,  probably,  a  firm  determination 
to  revisit  it  whenever  opportunity  should  per- 
mit. This  opportunity  his  evil  stars  were  not 
long  in  bringing  about.  The  projected  war  of 
faith  between  Damville's  party  and  the  Hugue- 
nots afforded  him  a  fair  pretext  for  soliciting 
a  dispensation  of  his  services.  Of  the  first  he 
was  a  servant,  of  the  last  he  was  a  disciple.  It 
was  therefore  contrary  to  his  honour  and  in- 
clinations to  fight  against  either  of  them,  and, 
accordingly,  in  about  fifteen  months,  we  find 
him  again  at  Holyrood. 

Mary,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  from 
her  extreme  love  of  France  and  unwillingness 
to  leave  it,  was  not  very  speedily  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  change  of  scene  and  society;  a 
face,  therefore,  from  the  adopted  land  of  her 
afltections,  and  a  tongue  capable  of  gratifying 
them  with  the  minutest  accounts  of  the  beloved 
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objects  it  contained^  must^  at  this  time^  have 
been  acquisitions  of  no  small  interest ;  Chate** 
lar,  too,  had  already  worked  a  welcome  on  his 
own  account. 

Few  of  my  readers  need  be  reminded  how  in- 
sensibly and  certainly  the  tongue  which  speaks 
of  that  which  is  dear  to  our  hearts  is  stored  up 
with  it  in  the  same  treasury.     The  tale  and  the 
teller  of  it — the  leaf  and  the  wave  it  falls  upon 
— arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  destina* 
tion.     Histories^  for  the  most  part,  insinuate 
that    Mary's   carriage  towards   Chatelar   wais 
merely  that  of  kindness  and  courtesy ;  but  this, 
I  think,  is  an  inference  not  warranted  by  the 
various  facts  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
repress,  and  not  even  the  silence  of  the  inve- 
terate John  Knox  upon  this  head  can  convince 
me  that  Chatelar  had  not  reason  to   believe 
himself  beloved. 

Let  us  then  imagine,  if  we  can,  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  intoxication  produced  in  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  bosom  of  a  man  of  an 
enthusiastic  disposition  by  a  free  and  daily  in^ 
tercourse,  during  three  months,  with  the  fasci- 
hations  of  a  creature  like  Mary.     What  tales 
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could  that  old  misshapen  boudoir^  famous  only, 
in  common  estimation,  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio 
and  the  boot  of  Damley,  tell  of  smiles  and  tears 
ovier  the  fortunes  of  dear  and  distant  com- 
panions of  childhood,  as  narrated  by  the  voice 
of  one  to  whom,  perhaps,  they  were  equally 
dear !  What  tales  could  it  tell  of  mingling 
music,  and  muigling  poetry,  and  mingling 
looks,  and  vain  regrets,  and  fearful  anticipa- 
tions !  Here  had  the  day  been  passed  in  listen- 
ing to  the  praises  of  each  other,  from  lips 
which  had  made  praise  their  sweetest  study ; 
and  here  had  the  twilight  stolen  upon  them 
when  none  were  by,  and  none  could  know  how 
deep  the  fountain  from  whence  those  praises 
proceeded.  Let  us  imagine  all  this,  and,  like- 
wise, how  Chatelar  was  likely  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  case. 

Had  the  object  of  his  passion  been  upon  any 
thii^g  like  a  level  with  him,  had  there  been  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  its  attainment,  his 
subsequent  conduct  would,  most  likely,  not  have 
been  such  as  to  render  him  a  subject  for  in- 
vestigation. But  Mary  must  have  been  as 
inaccessible  to  him  as  the  being  of  another 
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world.  The  devotion  which  he  felt  for  her 
was  looked  upon  by  the  heads  of  her  Court 
as  a  species  of  sacrilege;  and  he  was  given 
to  believe  that  each  had  a  plan  for  under- 
mining his  happiness  and  removing  him  from 
her  favour.  If  this  could  not  be  effected, 
it  was  a  moral  certainty  that  Mary,  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  must  become  to  some  one  of  her  nu- 
merous suitors  idl  which  it  was  impossible  that 
she  could  ever  become  to  him.  Of  these  two 
cases,  perhaps,  the  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other, 
and  Chatelar  was  impelled  to  an  act  of  despera- 
tion which,  in  these  days,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  February, 
1563,  he  was  found  concealed  in  the  young 
Queen's  bed-chamber. 

It  would,  I  fear,  be  a  difficult  undertaking,  in 
the  eyes  of  dispassionate  and  reasoning  persons, 
to  throw  a  charitable  doubt  upon  the  motives 
of  this  unseasonable  intrusion.  The  fair  and 
obvious  inference  is,  that  he  depended  upon 
the  impression  he  had  made  upon  Mary's  heart, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  lawful  union.  In 
some  degree,  too,  he  might  have  been  influenced 
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by  the  perilous  consequences  of  a  discovery,  to 
which  he  possibly  thought  her  love  would  not 
permit  her  to  expose  him.  The  propriety  of 
this  argument^  if  he  made  use  of  it,  was  not 
put  to  the  test,  for  his  discovery  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mary's  female  attendants  before  she  retired. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  readers 
who  will  give  him  credit  for  other  thoughts.  I 
mean  those  best  of  all  possible  judges  of  love 
a£hirs,  in  whom  the  common-places  of  life 
have  not  entirely  destroyed  that  kindly  feeling 
of  romance  which  nature  thought  it  necessary 
to  implant  in  them,  and  of  which  the  practice 
of  modem  days  renders  it  necessary  for  them 
to  be  ashamed.  The  readers  of  whom  I  speak 
will  decide  more  from  the  heart  than  the  head; 
and  then  what  an  interminable  field  of  defence 
is  laid  open  !  What  strange  feelings  and  un- 
accountable exploits  might  be  furnished  from 
the  catalogue  of  love's  vagaries !  Were  Chate- 
lar  to  be  judged  by  other  examples,  and  in 
connection  with  the  devoted  character  of  the 
period,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  believe  his 
conduct  as  free  from  evil  intention  as  it  was 
null  and  unfortunate.  ^If  we  keep  iii  mind  his 
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poetical  temperament  and  the  fantastic  lengths 
to  which  it  was  carried  in  his  native  country, 
where  ladies'  chambers  were^  and  continue  to 
be^  very  common  scenes  for  the  reception  of 
company^  his  intrusion  will^  at  all  events^  bear 
a  much  fairer  interpretation  than  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  a  similar  one^  under  the  usages  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  affair  was 
made  known  to  the  Queen  by  her  ladies.  Had 
they  been  wise  enough  to  hold  their  peace,  it  is 
odds  but  the  lover's  taste  for  adventure  would 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  first  essay.  Instead 
of  this,  being  forbidden  all  future  access  to  her 
presence,  he  became  more  desperate  than  ever. 
His  motives  had  been  misconstrued;  his  ac- 
tions, he  thought,  had  been  misrepresented; 
he  was  bent  on  explanation,  and  he  hoped  for 
pardon.  Thus  it  was  that  when  Mary,  on  the 
same  day,  quitted  Edinburgh,  her  disgraced 
admirer  executed  his  determination  of  follow- 
ing her,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  seized 
the  only  opportunity  of  an  interview  by  com- 
mitting the  very  same  offence  for  which  he  was 
then  suffering : — Mary  had  no  sooner  entered 
her  chamber  than  Chatelar  stood  before  her. 
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Whatever  her  feelings  may  have  been  to- 
wards him^  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  sudden 
apparition  shoiild  have  proved  somewhat  start- 
ling>  and  have  produced  an  agitation  not  very 
favourable  to  his  cause.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  she  was  not  mistress  of  her  actions,  for 
certain  it  is,  that  she  did  that  which,  if  she 
possessed  one  half  of  the  womanly  tenderness 
for  which  she  has  credit,  must  have  been  a 
bl%ht  and  a  bitterness  upon  her  after  life. 
Chatelar  comes,  wounded  to  the  quick,  to  sup- 
plicate a  hearing;  and  the  Queen,  it  is  said, 
**  was  fain  to  cry  for  help,"  and  desire  Murray, 
who  came  at  her  call,  ^^  to  put  his  dagger  into 
him.'' 

Thus,  by  dint  of  unnecessary  terrors  and  un- 
meaning words,  was  Chatelar  given  over  to  an 
enemy  who  had  always  kept  a  jealous  eye  upon 
him,  and  to  justice,  which  seemed  determined 
to  strain  a  point  for  his  sake,  and  giv^  hirn 
something  more  than  his  due.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  tried,  and  experienced  the  usual  fate  of 
favourites,  by  being  condemned  to  death. 

Alas^  how  bitter  is  the  recollection  of  even 
trifling  injuries  towards  those  who  loved  anj} 
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are  lost  to  us !  yet  what  had  this  been  in  coun- 
terpoise to  the  reflections  of  Mary  ?  She  had 
given  over  a  fond  and  a  fervent  heart  to  death 
for  no  fault  but  too  much  love^  and  any  attempt 
to  recall  the  deed  might  have  afforded  a  colour 
to  the  aspersions  which  malignant  persons 
were  ever  ready  to  cast  upon  her  character^  but 
could  have  availed  no  further. 

For  Chatelar  there  was  little  leisure  for  re- 
flection* The  fever  of  the  first  surprise — ^the 
strange,  the  appalling  conviction  as  to  the  hand 
which  burled  him  to  his  fate- — ^the  shame,  the 
humiliation^  the  indignation,  had  scarce  time 
to  cool  in  his  forfeit  blood,  before  he  was 
brought  out  to  die  the  death  of  a  culprit  upon 
the  scafibld. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  writers  upon  this 
subject,  in  the  quiet  and  safety  of  their  fire- 
sides, to  exclaim  agunst  his  want  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  transit;  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  I  cannot  much  wonder  that  he  should 
rather  rebel  against  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
psalm-singing  and  last  speeches.  If  he  might 
have  died  more  like  a  priest,  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  have  died  more  like  a  gallant  ca- 
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valier  j  and  if  be  chose  to  nerve  himself  for 
death  by  reading  Ronsard's  hymn  upon  it^  this  is 
no  proof  that  he  looked  with  irreverence  upon 
what  was  to  follow  it.  His  last  words  are  ex- 
tremely touching  5  for  they  prove  that,  though 
he  considered  that  Mary  had  remorselessly 
sacrificed  his  life,  his  sorrow  was  greater  than 
his  resentment,  and  his  love  went  with  him  to 
the  grave.  *^  Adieu,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
quarter  in  which  he  supposed  her  to  be,  "adieu, 
most  beautiful  and  most  cruel  princess  in  the 
world!"  and  then,  submitting  himself  to  the 
executioner,  he  met  the  last  stroke  with  a 
courage  consistent  with  his  character. 

Of  Mary's  behaviour  on  this  event,  history, 
I  believe,  gives  no  account* 

My  ponderings  upon  this  singular  story  had 
detained  me  long.  The  old  pictures  on  the 
walls  glistened  and  glimmered  in  the  moon- 
shine like  a  band  of  spectres ;  and,  at  last,  I 
fairly  fancied  that  I  saw  one  grisly  gentleman 
pointing  at  me  with  his  truncheon,  in  the  act 
of  directing  his  furies  to  ^^  seize  on  me  and  take 
me  to  their  torments."  It  was  almost  time  to 
be  gone ;  but  the  thought  of  Chatdar  seemed 
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holding  me  by  the  skirts.  I  could  not  depart 
without  taking  another  look  at  the  scene  of  his 
happiest  hours,  and  I  stole,  shadow-like,  with 
as  little  noise  as  I  could,  through  the  narrow 
passages  and  staircases,  till  I  stood  in  Mary's 
little  private  apartment. 

As  I  passed  the  antechamber  the  light  was 
shining  only  on  the  stain  of  blood ;  the  blaek 
shadows  here  and  elsewhere  made  the  walls 
appear  as  though  they  had  been  hung  with 
mourning ;  and  the  ghost  of  a  tune  was  haunt- 
ing my  ears  with — "  Adieu  plaisant  pays  de 
France,**  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  felt  so 
melancholy;  and  had  not  the  owl  just  then 
given  a  most  dismal  whoop,  I  think  I  might 
very  possibly  have  had  courage  and  senti- 
ment enough  to  remain  till  I  was  safely 
locked  up  for  the  night.  I  passed  by  the  low 
bed,  under  which  Chatelar  is  said  to  have  hid- 
den himself.  It  must  have  cost  him  some 
trouble  to  get  there !  I  glanced  hastily  at  the 
faded  tambour  work,  which,  it  is  possible,  he 
might  have  witnessed  in  its  progress ;  and  I 
shook  my  head  with  much  satisfaction  to  think 
(hat  I  had  a  head  to   shake.     ^^  If,"  said  I, 
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^' there  is  more  interest  attached  to  the  old 
times  of  love^  it  is^  after  aU,  in  some  degree^ 
counterbalanced  by  the  safety  of  the  present ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be 
bom  in  the  age  when  racks  and  torments  are 
used  metaphorically,  than  in  those  in  which  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  I  might  have  encomi- 
tered  the  reality/' 


VOL.  I. 
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**  Into  it.  Knight,  thoa  most  not  look.*' 

Scott* 

I  PASSED  my  five-and-twentieth  birthday  at 
Oakenshade.  Sweet  sentimental  age  !  Dear, 
deeply  regretted  place!  Oakenshade  is  the 
fairest  child  of  Father  Thames,  from  Glouces- 
tershire to  Blackwall.  She  is  the  very  queen 
of  cottages,  for  she  has  fourteen  best  bed- 
rooms and  stabling  for  a  squadron.  Her  trees 
are  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  her  inhabitants 
the  fairest  in  the  world.  Her  old  roistre83  is 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  country,  and  her 
young  mistresses  are  the  prides  of  it.  Lady 
Barbara  is  black-eyed  and  hyacinthine.  Lady 
Betty  blue-eyed  and  Madonna-wised. 
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In  situations  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  to  fall  in  love,  and,  in  due 
compliance  with  established  customs,  I  fell  in 
love  both  with  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Barbara. 
Now  Barbara  was  soft-hearted  and  high- 
minded,  and  pretended,  as  I  thought,  not  to 
care  for  me,  that  she  might  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  her  sister;  and  Betty  was 
reckless  and  giddy-witted,  and  troubled  her 
head  about  nobody  and  nothing  upon  earth, 
except  the  delightful  occupation  of  doing  what 
she  pleased.  Accordingly,  we  became  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  place,  excepting  that 
I  never  could  sigh,  and  she  never  could  apos- 
trophize. 

Oh,  what  a  time  was  that !  I  will  just  give  a 
sample  of  a  day.  We  rose  at  seven  (it  was 
July),  and  wandered  amongst  moss  roses,  vel- 
vet lawns,  and  sequestered  summer-houses,  till 
the  lady  mother  summoned  us  to  the  breakfast 
table.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the  footman 
cm  these  occasions  always  found  dear  Barbara 
absent  on  a  butterfly  chase,  gathering  flowers, 
or  feeding  her  pet  robin,  and  Betty  and  myself 
on  a  sweet  honeysuckle  seat,  just  big  enough  to 
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hold  two^  aud  hidden  round  a  hi^p j  comer  as 
snug  as  a  bird's  nest.  The  moment  the  villain 
came  within  hearing,  I  used  to  begin  in  an 
andible  voice  to  discourse  upon  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  Betty  would  answer  in  the  same 
key,  as  if  the  subject  were  the  nearest  to  h^ 
heart. 

After  breakfast  we  used  to  retire  to  the 
young  ladies'  study,  in  which  blest  retreat  1 
filled  some  hundred  pages  of  their  albums, 
whilst  Betty  looked  over  my  shoulder^  and 
Barbara  hammered  with  all  her  might  upon 
the  grand  piano,  that  we  might  not  be  afraid  to 
talk.  I  was  admowledged  to  be  the  princeof 
poets  and  riddle-mongers,  and,  in  the  g^ra^BC 
art,  I  was  a  prodigy  unrivalled.  Sana  dEtNuA^,  I 
was  a  little  overrated.  My  riddles  were  so 
plain,  and  my  metaphors  so  puzding^and 
then  my  trees  were  like  mountains,  and  my  men 
were  like  monkeys.  But  love  has  such  pene- 
trating optics  !  Lady  Betty  could  perceive 
beauties  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
perfectly  blind,  and^  for  hours  together,  I  have 
felt  her  pretty  lips  exhaling  their  perfunies 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  my  temples.     It 
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was  a  perilous  situation.  It  used  to  takeawaj 
my  breath  —even  Betty's  was  drawn  shorter, 
and  she  would  hail  Barbara  through  the  thun- 
ders of  Kalkbrenner,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
tbiogs  were  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  it  was 
lime  to  take  a  ride. 

Now  Barbara  was  a  good  horsewoman,  and 
Betty  was  a  bad  one ;  consequently,  Barbara 
rode  a  pony,  and  Betty  rode  a  donkey  ;  con- 
sequently, Barbara  rode  a  roile  before,  and 
Betty  rode  a  mile  behind ;  and,  consequently, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  keep  fast 
hold  of  Betty's  hand,  for  fear  she  should  tumble 
off.  Thus  did  we  journey  through  wood  and 
through  valley,  through  the  loveliest  and  most 
love-making  scenes  that  ever  figured  in  rhyme 
or  on  canvass.  The  trees  never  looked  so  green, 
the  flowers  never  smelt  so  sweet,  and  the  ex- 
ercise and  the  fears  of  her  high-mettled  palfrey 
gave  my  companion  a  blush  which  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  simile*  Of  course,  we 
always  lost  ourselves,  and  trusted  to  Barbara 
to  guide  us  home,  which  she  generally  did  by 
the  most  circuitous  routes  she  could  find. 

At  dinner,  the  lady*mother  would  inquire 
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where  we  had  been,  but  none  of  ns  could  tell 
excepting  Barbara.  **  Why,  Betty,  my  dear, 
you  understood  our  geography  well  enough 
when  you  were  guide  to  our  good  old  friend 
the  General !  *'  Ah,  but  Betty  found  it  Aras 
quite  a  different  thing  to  be  guide  to  her  good 
young  friend  the  captain ;  and  her  explanation 
was  generally  a  zigzag  sort  of  performance, 
which  outdid  the  best  riddle  in  her  album. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  lady-mother  to 
take  a  nap  after  dinner,  and,  having  a  due  re- 
gard for  her,  we  always  left  her  to  this  enjoy- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  Sometimes  we 
floated  in  a  little  skiff  down  the  broad  and  tran- 
quil river,  which,  kindled  by  the  setting  sun, 
moved  onward  like  a  stream  of  fire,  tuning  our 
voices  to  glees  and  duetts,  till  the  nightingales 
themselves  were  astonished.  Oh,  the  witchery 
of  bright  eyes  at  sunset  and  music  on  the 
water !  Sometimes  we  stole  through  the  ca- 
vernous recesses  of  the  old  oak  wood,  con- 
juring up  fawns  and  satyrs  at  every  step,  and 
sending  Barbara  to  detect  the  deceptions,  and 
play  at  hide  and  seek  with  us.  At  last  our 
mistress,  the  moon,  would  open  her  eye  and 
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warn  us  home,  where,  on  the  little  study  sofa, 
we  watched  her  progress,  repeated  sweet  poesy, 
and  told  ghost  stories  till  we  frightened  our- 
selves under  one  another*s  wings  like  chickens 
in  aystorm.  Many  a  time  did  I  long  to  break 
the  footman's  head  when  he  brought  the  lights 
and  announced  the  tea.  The  lady- mother  never 
slept  after  this,  and  the  business  of  the  day  was 
ended. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  Lady  Betty  appeared  to  have  less 
spirits,  and  a  more  serious  and  languid  air  than 
heretofore.  There  was  now  nothing  hoydenish 
in  her  behanour,  and,  instead  of  the  upper  lip 
coding  with  scorn,  the  under  one  was  drooping 
with  sentiment.  Her  voice  was  not  so  loud, 
and  fell  in  a  gentler  cadence,  and  the  Madonna 
braid  was  festooned  with  a  more  exquisite  grace. 
When  I  besought  her  to  let  me  hear  the  subject 
of  her  thoughts,  the  little  budget  was  always  of 
such  a  mournful  description,  that  I  could  not 
cshoose  but  use  my  teuderest  mode  of  comfort- 
^ig.  She  had,  she  knew  not  why,  become  more 
tmooB.  She  supposed  it  was  because  she  was 
growing  older— she  hoped  it  was  because  she 
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was  growing  better.  In  fine,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  amend  her  life,  and  appointed  me 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  her  conscience, 
which,  sooth  to  say,  had  been  in  a  woful  state 
of  misrule.  , 

I  could  not,  of  course,  have  any  doubt  that 
my  sweet  society  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
metamorphosis,  and  I  congratulated  myself  fer- 
vently. She  was  becoming  the  very  pattern 
for  a  wife,  and  I  contemplated  in  her  the  part- 
ner of  my  declining  years,  the  soother  of  my 
cares,  the  mother  of  my  precious  babes.  It 
was  cruel  to  postpone  my  declaration,  but  I 
was  always  a  little  given  to  caution.  Lady 
Betty  had  been  a  sad  madcap,  and  might  not 
this  be  a  mere  freak  of  the  moment  f  Besides, 
there  was  a  charm  about  our  little  forbidden 
endearments,  of  which  a  declared  and  licensed 
lover  has  no  idea,  so  I  determined  to  observe 
and  act  with  deliberation. 

Our  pastimes  continued  the  same  as  before^ 
and  our  interchanges  of  kindness  increased. 
Amongst  other  things.  Lady  Betty  signalized 
me  by  a  purse  and  a  pencil-case,^  and  in  return 
was  troubled  with  an  extreme  longing  for  a 
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lilac  and  gold  pocket-book,  in  which  I  was 
sometimes  rash  enough  to  note  down  my  fugi- 
tive thoughts.  It  had  been  given  me  by — no 
matter  whom — there  was  nothing  on  earth  that 
I  would  not  have  sacrificed  to  Lady  Betty. 
She  received  it  in  both  her  hands,  pressed  it  to 
her  bosom^  and  promised  faithfully  that  she 
would  pursue  the  plan  I  had  adopted  in  it; 
casting  up  her  delinquencies  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  a  serious  view  to  amendment. 

Alas !  the  pinnacle  of  happiness  is  but  a 
sorry  resting  place,  from  which  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  mankind  is  to  push  one  another  head- 
long !  Of  my  own  case  I  have  particular  rea- 
son to  complain,  for  I  was  precipitated  from 
the  midst  of  my  burning,  palpitating  existence, 
by  the  veriest  blockhead  in  life.  He  came  upon 
us  like  the  Simoom,  devastating  every  green 
spot  in  his  progress,  and  leaving  our  hearts  a 
blank.  In  short,  he  was  a  spark  of  quality, 
who  drove  four  bloods,  and  cut  his  own  coats. 
His  visage  was  dangerously  dissipated  and  ca- 
daverous, his  figure  as  taper  as  a  fishing-rod, 
and  his  manner  had  9ije  ne  sais  quoi  of  languid 
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impertinence,  which  was  a  great  deal  too  over- 
whelming. Altogether,  he  was  a  gallant  whose 
incursion  would  have  caused  me  very  consider- 
able uneasiness,  had  I  not  felt  secure  that  my 
mistress  was  already  won. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  bustle  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  arrival  of  this  worthy.  He  was 
some  sort  of  connexion  to  the  lady-mother, 
thought  himself  privileged  to  come  without  in- 
vitation, and  declared  his  intention  of  remain- 
ing till  he  was  tired.  He  ordered  the  servants 
about,  and  gave  directions  for  his  accommoda- 
tion precisely  as  if  he  had  been  at  home,  and 
scarcely  deigned  to  tender  his  forefinger  to  the 
ladies  till  he  had  made  himself  perfectly  com- 
fortable. When  1  was  introduced  from  the 
back-ground,  from  which  I  had  been  scowling 
with  indignation  and  amazement,  he  regarded 
my  common-place  appearance  with  careless 
contempt,  made  me  a  bow  as  cold  as  if  it  had 
come  from  Lapland,  and,  in  return,  received 
one  from  the  North  Pole.  J  considered  that 
he  was  usurping  all  my  rights  in  the  establish- 
ment; his  freedoms  with  Betty  and  Barbara 
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were  a  violation  of  my  private  property,  and  I 
even  grudged  bim  his  jokes  with  the  lady- 
mother.     We  were  foes  from  first  sight. 

Lady  Betty  saw  how  the  spirit  was  working 
within  me,  and  hastened  to  prevent  its  effer- 
vescence.    She  gave  me  one  of  her  overpower- 
ing looks,  and  besonght  me  to  assist  her  in 
being  civil  to  him,  for,  in  truth,  the  attentions 
of  common  politeness  had  already  completely 
exhausted  her.    I  was  quite  charmed  with  the 
vexation  she  felt  at  his  intrusion,  and  loved  her 
a  thousand  times  better  because  she  detested 
him.     His  visit,  indeed,  had  such   an  effect 
upon  her,  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  she 
complained  to  me,  in  confidence,  of  being  seri- 
ously unwell. 

From  this  time,  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
amusements  was  revolutionized.  -  Lady  Betty's 
illness  was  not  fancied ;  she  was  too  weak  to 
ride  her  donkey,  too  qualmish  to  go  inside  the 
barouche,  which  was  turned  out  every  day  to 
keep  the  bloods  in  wind,  and  nothing  agreed 
with  her  delicate  health  but  being  mounted  on 

the  box  beside  Lord  S-: .     The  evenings 

passed  oflF  as  heavily  as  the  mornings.    Lady 
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Barbara  used  to  ask  me  to  take  the  usual  stroll 
with  her,  and  Lady  Betty,  being  afraid  to  yen-- 
ture  upon  the  damp  grass,  was  again  left  to  the 
mercy  of  Lord  S  ,  to  whom  walking  was  a 
k>w-lifed  amusement,  for  which  he  had  no  taste* 
The  lady- mother,  as  usual,  had  her  sleeping 
fits,  and,  when  we  returned,  we  invariably  found 
things  topsy-tunry,  and  totally  out  of  order. 
The  candles  had  not  been  lighted,  the  tea-things 

had  not  been  laid^  and  Lord  S had  turned 

sulky  with  his  bottle,  and  was  sitting  in  the 
dark  with  Lady  Betty.  I  felt  for  her  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  could  not,  for  the  life 
of  me,  conceive  where  she  picked  up  patience 
to  be  civil  to  him.  She  even  affected  to  be 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  her  good- 
breeding  was  beyond  all  praise. 

With  such  an  example  of  endurance  before 
me,  and  the  pacific  promises  which  I  had  made, 
I  could  not  avoid  carrpng  a  benevolent  aspect. 
Indeed,  though  the  enemy  had  effiectaally  cut 
off  the  direct  communication  of  sentiment  be- 
tween us,  I  was  not  altogether  without  my 
triumphs  and  secret  satisfactions.  The  general 
outline  which  I  have  given  was    occasionally 
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intersected  with  little  episodes  which  were  quite 
charming.  For  instance.  Lady  Betty  used  con* 
stantly  to  employ  me  upon  errands  to  her  mo* 
ther,  who  was  usually  absent  in  her  private 
room,  manufacturing  caudle  and  flannel  petti* 
coats  for  tiie  work*house.  When  I  returned, 
she  would  despatch  me  to  her  sister,  who  was 
requiring  my  advice  upon  her  drawing,  in  the 

study ;  and  thus  Lord  S could  not  fail  to 

observe  our  familiar  terms,  and  that  we  per* 
fectly  understood  each  other.  What  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  all  was,  that  he  must  see 
J  had  no  fears  of  leaving  my  liege  lady  alone 
with  him,  which  must  have  galled  him  to  the 
quick.  When  she  had  no  other  means  of 
showing  her  devotion  to  me,  ^e  would  pro- 
duce the  lilac  pocket-book,  and  pursue  the  work 
of  amendment  which  I  had  suggested  to  her ; 
indeed,  this  was  done  with  a  regularity  which, 
when  I  considered  her  fc^rmer  hair-brained  cha- 
racter, I  knew  could  only  be  sustained  by  the 
most  ardent  attachment.-— My  pride  and  my 
passion  increased  daily. 
At  last,  by  a  happy  reverse  of  fortune,  I  was 
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led  to  look  for  the  termination  of  my  trials. 
Lord  S  was  a  personage  of  too  great  im- 

portance to  the  nation  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  own  peace  and  quiet,  and  his  bilious  visage 
was  required  to  countenance  mighty  concerns 
in  other  parts.  His  dressing-case  was  packed 
up,  and  the  barouche  was  ordered  to  the  door, 
but  poor  Lady  Betty  was  still  doomed  to  be  a 
sufferer ;  she  was,  somehow  or  other,  hampered 
with  an  engagement  to  ride  with  him  as  far  as 
the  village,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  for  her  mother 
to  the  charity-school,  and  I  saw  her  borne  off, 
the  most  bewitching  example  of  patience  and 
resignation.  I  did  not  offer  to  accompany 
them,  for  I  thought  it  would  have  looked  like 
jealousy,  but  engaged,  in  answer  to  a  sweetly 
whispered  invitation,  to  meet  her  in  her  walk 
back. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Bar- 
bara and  the  lady-mother  were  absent  on  their 
usual  occupations,  and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment 
of  happy  reflection  on  the  delights  which  await- 
ed me.  My  heart  was  tingling  with  anticipa- 
tion, and  every  thought  was  poetry.    A  scrap 
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of  paper  lay  upon  the  table^  and  was  presently 
enriched  with  a  sonnet  on  each  side^  which  I 
had  the  vanity  to  think  were  quite  good  enough 
to  be  transferred  to  Lady  Betty's  most  beloved 
and  lilac  pocket-book.     I  raised  my  eyes,  and, 

lo !  in  the  bustle  of  parting  with  Lord  S , 

she  had  forgotten  to  deposit  it  in  her  desk. 
What  an  agreeable  surprise  it  would  be  for  her 
to  find  how  I  had  been  employed  1  How  fondly 
would  she  thank  me  for  such  a  delicate  mode 
of  showing  my  attention  i  The  sonnets  were 
written  in  my  best  hand,  and  I  was  about  to 
close  the  book,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  Lady  Betty's.  Might  I  ven- 
ture to  peruse  a  page  or  so,  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  knowing  her  private  thoughts  of  me  f 
Nay,  was  it  not  evidently  a  sweet  little  finesse 
to  teach  me  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  and  should 
I  not  mortify  her  exceedingly  if  I  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  it  t  This  reflection  was  quite 
su£B[cient,  and  I  commenced  the  chronicle  of 
her  innocent  cogitations  forthwith.  It  began 
with  noting  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  I 
had  presented  the  gift,  and  stated,  prettily, 
the  plan  of  improvement  which  I  had   sug- 
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gested.  The  very  first  memorandum  contidned 
her  reasons  for  loving  her  dear  M — ^.  I 
pressed  the  book  to  my  lips,  and  proceeded 
to 

^^  RBASON  THB  FIRST. 

^'  A  good  temper  is  better  in  a  companion 

than  a  great  wit.      If  dear  M is   defi-^ 

cient  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  his  fault,  and 
his  excellence  in  the  former  makes  ample 
amends." 

How !  As  much  as  to  say  I  am  agood-natured 
fool.  Was  there  no  other  construction  ?  No 
error  of  the  press?  None.  The  context  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

*^  RBASON  THB  SBCOND. 

'^  Personal  beauty  is  not  requisite  in  a  bus* 
band,  and  if  he  is  a  little  mistaken  in  his  esti-- 
mate  of  himself  in  this  respect,  it  will  make 
him  happy,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  labour* 
ing  for  that  end." 

Conceited  and  ill-favoured !  My  head  began 
to  swim. 

"  REASON  THB  THIRD. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  very  passionate  at- 
tachments between  married  people  are  produc- 
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tive  of  much  disquietude  and  jealousy.    The 
temperate  regard,  therefore,  which  I  feel  for 
dear  M— —  argues  well  for  the  serenity  of  our 
lives — Heigh-ho !" 
Furies ! 

^'reason  the  fourth. 
'^I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  this 

temperate  regard  be  really  love,  but,  as  pity  is 

next  a-kin  to  love,  and  I  pity  him  on  so  many 

points,  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken." 

Kty! 

"  REASON  THE  FIFTH. 

^^  I  pity  him  because  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  place  him  on  the  shelf  during  Lord 
S — 's  visit,  for  fear  S —  shoidd  be  discouraged 
by  appearances,  and  not  make  the  declaration 
which  I  have  been  so  long  expecting.'' 

Place  me  on  the  shelf ! ! 

^^  REASON  THE  SIXTH. 

"  I  pity  him,  because,  if  S—  really  comes 
forward,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  poor  dear 
M—  to  the  mortification  of  a  dismissal/' 

t  I  t 

•  •  • 

^*  REASON  THE  SEVENTH. 

.  '*  I  pity  him,  because  he  is  so  extremely 
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kind  and  obliging  in  quitting  the  room  when- 
ever  his  presence  becomes  troublesome." 
!  !  !! 

^'  RBASON  THE  EIGHTH. 

^'  I  pity  him^  because  his  great  confidence  in 

my  affection  makes  him  appear  so  ridiculous^ 

and  because  S —  laughs  at  hitxu'* 
t  !  M  i 

•      •      •      •      i 

*'  REASON  THE  NINTH. 

^^I  pity  him,  because,  if  I  do  ultimately 
marry  him,  S —  will  tell  every  body  that  it  is 
only  because  I  could  not  obtain  the  barouche 

and  four — Heigh — ^heigh  ho !" 

I  I  It  1  I 

•••••• 

"  REASON  THE  TENTH. 

^'  I  pity  him,  because  he  has  so  kindly  con- 
sented to  meet  me  on  my  return  from  the 
charity-school,  without  once  suspecting  that  I 
go  to  give  S—  a  last  opportunity.  He  is  really 
a  very  good  young  man — ^Ah,  well-a-day!" — 

And  ah,  well-a-day !!!!!!  ^c,  SfC. — Let  no 
man,  henceforth,  endeavour  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  his  mistress'  secret  thoughts. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow.   The  river  flowed  temptingly  beneath  it. 
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Would  it  be  best  to  drown  myself  or  shoot 
myself  f  Or  would  it  be  best  to  take  horse 
after  the  barouche^  and  shoot  Lord  S — ?  I 
was  puzzled  with  the  alternatives.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  somebody  should  be  put 
to  deaths  but  my  confusion  was  too  great  to 
decide  upon  the  victim. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  my  fate^  when  I 
was  wavering  between  the  gallows  and  **a 
grave  where  four  roads  meet/*  Lady  Barbara 
came  dancing  in^  to  request  my  assistance  upon 
her  drawing.  She  was  petrified  at  my  suicidal 
appearance,  and,  indeed,  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  the  act  of  immolation  had  not  been 
already  effected.  Her  fears  rushed  in  crimson 
to  her  cheek,  as  she  inquired  the  cause  of  my 
disorder;  and  her  beauty  and  the  interesting 
concern  she  expressed  cast  an  entire  new  light 
upon  me.  I  would  be  revenged  on  Lady  Betty 
in  a  manner  far  more  cutting  than  either 
drowning  or  shooting.  Barbara  was  the  pret- 
tiest by  far — ^Barbara  was  the  best  by  infinity. 
Sweet,  simple,  gentle  Barbara !  How  gener- 
ously had  she  sacrificed  her  feelings,  and  given 
me  up  to  her  sister  1     How  happy  was  I  to 
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baye  it  in  my  power  to  reward  her  for  it !  She 
now  should  be  the  partner  of  my  declining 
years,  the  soother  ot  my  cares,  the  mother  of 
my  precioas  babes;  and  as  for  Lady  Betty — I 
renounced  her.  I  found  that  my  heart  had  all 
along  been  Barbara's,  and  f  congratulated  my- 
self upon  being  brought  to  my  senses. 

The  business  was  soon  opened,  and  we  weie 
all  eloquence  and  blushes.  I  expressed  my 
warm  admiration  of  her  self-denial  and  affec- 
tion for  her  sister ;  hinted  at  my  knowledge  of 
her  sentiments  for  myself;  explained  every 
particular  of  my  passion,  prospects,  and  genea- 
logy, fixed  upon  our  place  of  residence,  and  al- 
lotted her  pin-money.  It  was  now  Barbara's 
turn.  ^^  She  was  confused — she  was  distressed 
— she  feared — ^she  hoped — she  knew  not  what 
to  say."  She  paused  for  composure,  and  I 
waited  in  an  ecstasy—"  Why,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  why  will  you  hesitate,  my  own,  my  gentle 
Barbara?  Let  me  not  lose  one  delicious  word 
of  this  heavenly  confession."  Barbara  regained 
her  courage.  "Indeed,  then — indeed,  and  in- 
deed— ^I  have  been  engaged  to  my  cousin  for 
more  than  three  years  !" 
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This  was  a  stroke  apoo  which  I  had  nev^er 
once  calculated^   and   my   astonishment   was 
awful.     Barbara  then  was  not  in  love  with  me 
after  all^  and  the  concern  which  I  had  felt  for 
her  blighted   affections   was    altogether  erro- 
neous !     I  had  made  the  proposal  to  be  re* 
venged  on  Lady  Betty^  and  my  disappointment 
had  completely  turned  the  tables  upon  me.    In- 
stead of  bringing  her  to  shame,  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  my  mortification  made  me  feel 
as  though  she  had  heaped  a  new  injury  upon 
me.     What  I  said  upon  the  occasion  I  cannot 
precisely  remember,  and  if  I  could,  I  doubt 
whether  my  reader  would  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.     I  concluded,  however,  with  my 
compliments  to  the  lady-mother,  and  an  urgent 
necessity  to  decamp.     Barbara  knew  not  whe- 
ther she  ought  to  laugh  or  to  cry.     I  gave  her 
no  time  to  recover  herself,  for  Betty  would  be 
home  presently,  and  it  was  material  to  be  off 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
notes.     In  three  minutes  I  was  mounted  on 
my  horse,  and  again  ruminating  on  the  va- 
rious advantages  of  hanging,  drowning,  and 
shooting. 
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I  thought  I  had  got  clear  off,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  lawn  I  was  fated  to  encounter  the  be- 
witching smile  of  Lady  Betty  on  her  retimi 
from  the  village.  Her  words  were  brimming 
with  tenderness^  and  her  delight  to  be  rid  of 

that  odious  Lord  S was  beyond  measure. 

It  had  quite  restored  her  to  healthy  she  was 
able  to    recommence    her  rides,    and   would 
order  the  donkey  to  be  got  ready  immediately. 
So,  then,  it  appeared  that  the  drive  to  the 
charity-school  had  not  answered  the  purpose 
after  all,  and  I  was  to  be  the  locum  tenens  of 
Lady  Betty's  affections  till  the  arrival  of  a  new 
acquaintance.    I  know  not  whether  my  consti^ 
tution  is  different  from  that  of  other  people. 
A  pretty  face  is  certainly  a  terrible  criterion  of 
a  man's  resolution ;  but,  for  the  honour  of  man- 
hood, I  contrived  for  once  to  be  superior  to  its 
fascinations.     To  adhere   strictly  to  truth,  I 
must  confess,  however  humiliating  the  con- 
fession may  be,  that  this  dignified  behaviour 
was  very  materially  sustained  by  the  transac- 
tions with  Lady  Barbara,  for  the  consequence 
of  whose  communications  there  was  no  answer- 
ing.  I  declined  the  donkey  ride,  looked  a  most 
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explanatory  look  of  reproach,  and  declared  my 
necessity  of  returning  to  town.  Lady  Betty 
was  amazed  —  remonstrated  —  intreated  — 
looked  like  an  angel — and  finally  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 

There  was  no  standing  this.  **  I  go,*'  said  I, 
^'Igo,  because  it  is  prop«r  to  quit  whenever  my 
presence  becomes  troublesome — I  will  not  oblige 
you  to  put  me  on  the  shelf — I  will  not  be  too 
encroaching  upon  your  temperate  regard  ^^ 
Heigh — heigh'ho  y'  With  that  I  plunged 
the  spurs  into  my  steed,  and  vanished  at  full 
gallop. 

It  was  long  before  I  heard  anything  more  of 
Oakenshade  or  its  inhabitants.  In  the  middle 
of  the  following  December  I  received  a  piece 
of  wedding-cake  from  the  gentle  Barbara, 
and  in  the  same  packet  a  letter  from  Lady 

Betty. 

She  had  written  instead  of  mamma,  who  was 
.troubled  with  a  gouty  affection  in  the  hand. 
She  spoke  much  (and  I  have  no  doubt  sin- 
cerely) of  the  cruel  separation  from  her  sister. 
Touched  feelingly  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
time  I  had  spent  at  Oakenshade,  and  trusted 
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she  might  venture  to  claim  a  week  of  me  at 
Christmas.  She  was  truly  sorry  that  she  had 
no  inducement  to  hold  out  beyond  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  communicating  happiness,  which  she 
knew  was  always  a  paramount  feeling  with  me. 
She  was  all  alone,  and  wretched  in  the  long 
eyenings  when  mamma  went  to  sleep ;  and  re- 
verted plaintively  and  prettily  to  the  Httle  study 
and  the  ghost  stories.  As  for  the  lilac  pocket- 
book,  she  bad  cast  up  her  follies  and  niisde- 
meanors,  and  found  the  total,  even  before  tb^. 
end  of  the  year,  so  brimfull  of  shame  and  ve^ 
pentance,  that  she  had  indignantly  thrown  it 
into  the  fire,  trusting  to  my  kindness  to  give 
her  another  with  fresh  advice. 

Dear  Lady  Betty !  my  resentment  was  long 
gone  by — I  had  long  felt  a  conviction  that  her 
little  follies  were  blameless,  and  not  at  a^  iuv«. 
common ;  and  I  vow  that  had  her  happj^esg  . 
dep«)ded  upon  m€^  I  would  have  done  anything  . 
to  ensure  it.    I  was  obliged^  however,  to  $end 
an  excuse  for  the  present,  for  I  had  only  beW;. 
married  ^  week* 
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Bemardine, — I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night,  and  will 
baTe  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my 
brsins  with  billets.  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that's 
certain. 

Duke. — Ob,  Sir,  yon  mast;  and  therefore  I  beseech  yoa 
look  forward  on  the  joamey  you  shall  go. 

Bemardine, ^l  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's 
persuasion, 

Meoiurefor  Mecuure. 

^'  It  is  inconceivable  to  the  virtaoas  and 
praiseworthy  part  of  the  world,  who  have  been 
bom  and  bred  to  respectable  idleness,  what 
terrible  straits  are  the  lot  of  those  scandalous 
r<^e8  whom  Fortune  has  left  to  shift  for  them- 
sdvesr' 

Such  was  my  feeling  ejaculation  when,  full 
of  penitence  for  the  sin  of  urgent  necessity,  I 
wended  my  way  to  the  attorney  who  had  swept 

rou  I.  M 
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together,  and,  for  the  most  part,  pecked  up,  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  my  father's  table.  He 
was  a  little,  grizzled,  sardonic  animal,  with 
features  which  were  as  hard  as  his  heart,  and 
fitted  their  leather-jacket  so  tightly  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  had  shrunk  from  wash- 
ing, or  that  they  *had  bought  it  second-hand 
and  were  pretty  nearly  out  at  the  elbowsi 
They  were  completely  emblematic  of  their  pos- 
sessor, whose  religion  it  was  to  make  the  most 
of  every  thing,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the 
distresses  of  his  particular  friends,  amongst 
whom  I  had  the  happiness  of  standing  very 
forward.  My  business  required  but  little  ex- 
planation, for  I  was  oppressed  by  neither  rent- 
rolls  nor  title-deeds ;  and  we  sat  down  to  con- 
sider the  readiest  means  of  turning  an  excel- 
lent income  for  one  year  into  something  decent 
for  a  few  more. 

My  adviser,  whose  small,  experienced  eye 
had  twinkled  through  all  the  speculations  of 
the  age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken  a 
very  exact  admeasurement  of  my  capabilities 
of  turning  them  to  advantage,  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  I  waa  fit  for  nothing  oa  e^?th« 
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For  one  undertaking  I  wanted  application ;  for 
another  I  wanted  capital.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
^^  as  the  first  of  these  deficiencies  is  irremedia- 
ble, we  must  do  what  we  can  to  supply  the 
latter.  Take  my  advice — ^Insure  your  life  for 
a  few  thousands  ;  you  will  have  but  little  pre- 
mium to  pay,  for  you  look  as  if  you  would  live 
for  ever;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  your 
rattle-pated  habits  and  the  various  chances 
against  you,  I  will  give  you  a  handsome  sum 
for  the  insurance.*' 

Necessity  obliged  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposal,  and  I  assured  the  old  cormorant  that 
there  was  every  likelihood  of  my  requiting  hiis 
liberality  by  the  most  unremitting  persever- 
ance in  all  the  evil  habits  which  had  procured 
me  his  countenance.  We  shook  hands  in 
mutual  ill-opinion,  and  he  obligingly  volunteer- 
ed to  accompany  me  to  an  Insurance  Office, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  estimate  the  du* 
ration  of  a  man's  life  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  odd  seconds. 

We  arrived  a  little  before  the  business  hour, 
and  were  shown  into  a  large  room,  where  we 
found  several  more  speculators  voting  ruefully 
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for  the  oracle  to  pronounce  sentence.    In,  the 

i. 

centre  was  a  large  table^  round  which^  at  equal 
distances,  were  placed  certain  little  lumps  of 
money,  which  my  friend  told  me  were  to  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  Inquisition^  amongst 
whom  the  surplus  arising  from  absentees  would 
likewise  be  divided.  From  the  keenness  wit}^ 
which  each  individual  darted  upon  his  sharje 
and  ogled  that  of  his  absent  neighbour,  I  sur« 
mised  that  some  of  my  fellow- sufferers  would 
find  the  day  against  them.  They  would  be  ex- 
amined by  eyes  capable  of  penetrating  every 
crevice  of  their  constitutions,  by  noses  which 
could  smell  a  rat  a  mile  off,  and  hunt  a  guinea 
breast  high.  How  indeed  could  plague  or  pes- 
tilence, gout  or  gluttony,  expect  to  lurk  in  its 
hole  undisturbed  when  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  terriers  which  seemed  hungry  enough  to  de- 
vour one  another?  Whenever  the  door  slammed^ 
and  they  looked  for  an  addition  to  their  cry, 
they  seemed  for  all  the  world  as  though  they 
were  going  to  bark ;  and  if  a  straggler  really 
entered  and  seized  upon  his  portion  the, intel- 
ligent look  of  vexation  was  precisely  like  that 
of  a  dog  w\iQ  has  lost  a  bone.    When  ten  ox  & 
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dozen  of  these  gentry  had  assembled^  the  la- 
bOmrs  of  the  day  commenced. 
'  Mbst  of  our  adventurers  for  raising  supplies 
upon  their  natural  lives  were  a£9icted  with  a 
natural  conceit  that  they  were  by  no  means 
circumscribed  in  foandation  for  such  a  project. 
In  vain  did  the  Board  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  that  they  were  half  dead  already.    They 
fought  hard  for  a  few  more  years^  swore  that 
their  fathers  had  been  almost  immortal^  and 
that  their  whole  families  had  been  as  tenacious 
of  life  as    so  many  eels.     Alas  !^  they  were 
first  ordered  into  an  adjoining  room^  which  I 
soon  learnt  was  the  condemned  cell^  and  then 
delicately^informed  that  the  establishment  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.     Some  indeed 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  reprieved  a  little  lon- 
ger, but  even  these  did  not  effect  a  very  iSatter- 
ing  or  advantageous  bargain.    One  old  gentle- 
man had  a  lai^e  premium  to  pay  for  a  totter  in 
lus  knees;  another  for  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumference in  the  girth;  and  a  dowager  of 
high  respectability,  who  was  afflicted  with  cer^ 
tisdn  undue  proportions  of  ^dth,  was  fined 
most  exorbitantly.    The  only  custoioaer  who 
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met  with  any  thing  like  satisfaction  was  a 
gigantic  man  of  Ireland^  with  whom  Deaths 
I  thought^  was  likely  to  have  a  puzzling  con- 
test. 

^^  How  old  are  you,  sir  V  inquired  an  exa- 

aminer. 
''  Forty/' 

^^  You  seem  a  strong  man  V 
^^  I  am  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland/^ 
^^  But  subject  to  the  gout  V 
^^No.  —  The  rheumatism.  —  Nothing   else, 

upon  my  soul.*' 

^^  What  age  was  your  father  when  he  died?" 
*^  Oh,  he  died  young ;  but  then  he  was  killed 

in  a  row.'' 

^^  Have  you  any  uncles  alive  ?" 

^^  No :  thejT  were  all  killed  in  rows  too." 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  think    of  returning  to 

Ireland  ?" 

"  May  be  I  shall,  some  day  or  other." 

*^  What  security  can  we  have  that  you  are 

not  killed  in  a  row  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  never  fear !  I  am  the  sweetest  temper 

in  the  world,  barring  when  I'm  dining  out, 

which  is  not  often." 
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**  What,  sir,  you  can  drink  a  little?" 

*'  Three  bottles,  with  ease." 

^^  Ay,  that  is  bad.  You  have  a  red  face  and 
look  apoplectic.  You  will,  no  doubt,  go  oflf  sud- 
denly." 

^^  Devil  a  bit.  My  red  face  was  born  with 
me ;  and  I'll  lay  a  bet  I  live  longer  than  any 
two  in  the  room." 

*^  But  three  bottles " 

^^  Never  you  mind  that.  I  don't  mean  to 
drink  more  than  a  bottle  and  a  half  in  future. 
Besides,  I  intend  to  get  married,  if  I  can,  and 
live  snug." 

A  debate  arose  amongst  the  directors  respect- 
ing this  gentleman's  elegibility.  The  words 
*^  row"  and  "  three  bottles"  ran,  hurry-scurry, 
round  the  table.  Every  dog  had  a  snap  at  them. 
At  last,  however,  the  leader  of  the  pack  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  demurring  growl,  and  agreed 
that,  upon  his  paying  a  slight  additional  pre- 
mium for  his  irregularities,  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  fit  subject. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  exhibit ;  but^  as  my 
friend  was  handing  me  forward,  my  progress 
was  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  a  young  lady 
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with  an  elderly  maid-servantr  She  was  dreesed 
in  slight  mournings  was  the  most  sparkling 
beauty  I  bad  ever  seen,  and  i^peared  to  prcK> 
dttce  an  instantaneous  effect,  even  upon  the 
dtony-hearted  directors  themselves.  The  diairi^/ 
man  politely  requested  her  to  take  a  seat  at  the 
table,  and  immediately  entered  into  her  busi^ 
ness,  which  seemed  little  more  than  to  show 
herself  and  be  entitled  to  twenty  thousand 
pomids,  for  which  her  late  husband  had  in* 
sinred  his  life. 

"Zounds/'  thought  I,  "twenty  thousand 
pounds  and  a  widow !" 

"  Ah,  Madam,**  observed  the  chairman,  *^your 
husband  made  too  good  a  bargain  with  us.  I 
told  him  he  was  an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a 
man,  and  not  likely  to  last ;  but  I  never  thought 
he  would  have  died  so  soon  after  his  marriage.'^ 

An  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man !  She  would 
marry  again,  of  course !  I  was  on  fire  to  be 
examined  before  her,  and  let  her  hear  a  favours- 
able  report  of  me.  As  luck  woidd  have  it,  she 
had  some  further  transactions,  which  required 
certain  papers  to  be  sent  for,  and,  in  the  pause, 
I  stepped  boldly  forward. 


t;5f  <3rcntlemen,*'  said  my  lawyer,  with  a  emile 
iidneh  whitened  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and -very 
nearly  sent  it  through  the  external  teguments, 

**  illow  me  to  introduce  Mr, ,  a  particular 

friend  of  mine,  who  is  desirous  of  insuring  his 
life.  You  perceive  he  is  not  one  of  your  dying 
sort/' 

.  The  directors  turned  their  eyes  towards  me 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  I  had  the  vanity 
to  believe  that  the  widow  did  so  too. 

"  You  have  a  good  broad  chest,*'  said  one. 
*^  I  dare  say  your  lungs  are  never  affected." 

^^  Good  shoulders  too,'*  said  another.  "Not 
likely  to  be  knocked  down  in  a  row.'* 

"  Strong  in  the  legs,  and  not  debilitated  by 
dissipation,"  cried  a  third.  "  I  think  this  gen* 
tleman  will  suit  us." 

I  could  perceive  that,  during  these  compli* 
inents  and  a  few  others,  the  widow  was  very 
much  inclined  to  titter,  which  I  considered  as. 
much  as  a  flirtation  commenced ;  and  when  I 
was  ordered  into  another  room  to  be  farther 
examined  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  I 
longed  to  tell  her  to  stop  till  I  came  back. 
The  professional  gentleman  did  hib  utmobl  to 
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find  a  flaw  in  me^  but  was  obliged  to  write  a 
certificate^  with  which  I  re-entered^  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  chairman  read 
that  T  was  warranted  sound.  The  Board  con- 
gratulated me  somewhat  jocosely,  and  the 
widow  laughed  outright.  Our  affairs  were 
settled  exactly  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  fol- 
lowed her  closely  down  stairs. 

**  What  mad  trick  are  you  at  nowt"  inquired 
the  cormorant. 

^'  I  am  going  to  hand  that  lady  to  her  car- 
riage,'* I  responded;  and  I  kept  my  word. 
She  bowed  to  me  with  much  courtesy,  laughed 
again,  and  desired  her  servant  to  drive  home. 

«  Where  is  that,  John  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Number  ,  sir,  in  street,*'  said 

John ;  and  away  they  went. 

We  walked  steadily  along,  the  bird  of  prey 
reckoning  up  the  advantages  of  his  bargain 
with  me,  and  I  in  a  mood  of  equally  interesting 
reflection. 

^'What  are  you  pondering  about,  young 
gentleman  ?  "  he  at  last  commenced. 

**  I  am  pondering  whether  or  no  you  have 
not  overreached  yourself  in  this  transaction.'* 
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^'  Why  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  up  my  harum-scarum  way  of  life ;  drink 
moderately^  leave  off  fox-hunting,  and  sell  my 
spirited  horses,  which,  you  know,  will  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  probable  date  of  my 
demise." 

*^  But  where  is  the  necessity  for  your  doing, 
all  this  t  " 

"  My  wife  will,  most  likely,  make  it  a  stipu- 
lation." 

"  Your  wife  !  " 

*^  Yes.  That  pretty  disconsolate  widow  we 
have  just  parted  from.  You  may  laugh;  but, 
if  you  choose  to  bet  the  insurance  which  you 
have  bought  of  me  against  the  purchase-money, 
I  will  take  you  that  she  makes  me  a  sedate 
married  man  in  less  than  two  months." 

^^  Done !  "  said  cormorant,  his  features  again 
straining  their  buck-skins  at  the  idea  of  having 
made  a  double  profit  of  me.  *^  Let  us  go  to 
my  house,  and  I  will  draw  a  deed  to  that  effect, 
gratis.'* 

I  did  not  flinch  from  the  agreement.  My 
case,  I  knew,  was  desperate.    I  should  have 
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Hanged  myself  a  month  before  had  it  not  beea 
ftor  the  Epsom  Races,  at  which  I  had  particul^ 
business ;  and  any  little  additional  reason  for 
disi^ust  to  the  world  would,  I  thought,  be 
nilher  a  pleasure  than  a  pain— proidd^  I  was. 
disappointed  in  the  lovely  widow. 

Modesty  is  a  sad  bugbear  upon  fortune.  I 
haire  known  many  who  have  not  been  oppressed 
by  it  remain  in  the  shade,  but  I  have  nerar 
loiown  one  who  emei^d  with  it  into  pros* 
perity.  In  my  own  case  it  was  by  no  meaii^ 
a  family  disease,  nor  had  I  lived  in  any  way 
by  which  I  was  likely  to  contract  it.  Accord-* 
ingly,  on  the  following  day,  I  caught  myself 
very  coolly  knocking  at  the  widow's  door ;  and 
so  entirely  had  I  been  occupied  in  considermg 
the  various  blesdx^s  which  would  accrue  to 
both  of  us  from  our  union,  that  I  was  half  way 
up  stairs  before  I  began  to  think  of  an  excuse 
for  my  intrusion.  The  drawix^*room  was 
vacant,  and  I  was  left  for  a  moment  to  wonder 
whether  I  was  not  actually  in  some  temple  of 
t;he  Loves  and  Graces.  There  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  seen  which  did  not  breathe  with  tender* 
ness.    Tbe  ceiling  displayed  a  little  heaven  of 
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8j>CHrtiVe  Cupids^  the  carpet  a  wilderness  of 
turtledoves*  The  pictures  were  a  series  of 
the  loves  of  Jupiter,  the  vases  presented  no- 
thing but  heartsease  and  love-lies-bleeding; 
the  very  Canary  birds  were  inspired,  and  had 
a  nest  with  two  young  ones ;  and  the  cat  her* 
flielf  looked  kindly  over  the  budding  beauties  of 
a  tortoise-shell  kitten.  What  a  place  for  a 
sensitive  heart  like  mine !  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  the  mirrors  which  reflected  my 
broad  shoulders  on  every  side,  like  so  many 
giants;  and  would  have  given  the  world  to 
appear  a  little  pale  and  interesting,  although 
it  might  have  injured  my  life  a  dozen  years' 
purchase. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  daunted,  and  I  looked 
round,  for  something  to  talk  about,  on  the 
beauty's  usual  occupations,  which  I  found  were 
aU  in  a  tone  with  what  I  had  before  remarked. 
Upon  the  open  piano  lay  *^  Auld  Robin  Grey,*' 
which  had,  no  doubt,  been  sung  in  allusion  to 
her  late  husband.  On  the  table  was  a  half* 
finished  drawing  of  Apollo,  which  was,  equally 
without  doubt,  meant  to  apply  to  her  future 
one;  and  round  about  were  strewed  the  se- 
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ductive  tomes  of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Bjn'on. 
This  witch,  thought  I,  is  the  very  creature  I 
have  been  sighing  after  !  I  would  have  mar- 
ried her  out  of  a  hedge-way,  and  worked  upon 
the  roads  to  maintain  her ;  but  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds — ay,  and  touch  more,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  she  would  create  a  fever  in  the 
frosty  Caucasus ! 

I  was  in  the  most  melting  mood  alive,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  fascinating 
object  of  my  speculations.     She  was  dressed  in 
simple  grey,  wholly  without  ornament,  and  her 
dark-brown  hair  was  braided  demurely  over  a 
forehead  which  looked  as  lofty  as  her  face  was 
lovely.     The  reception  she  gave  me  was  polite 
and  graceful,  but  somewhat  distant ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  she  had  either  forgotten,  or  was 
determined  not  to  recognize,  me.     I  was  not 
quite  prepared  for  this,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
constitutional  confidence,  felt  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed.    I  had,  perhaps,  mistaken  the  break- 
ings forth  of  a  young  and  buoyant  spirit,  under 
ridiculous  circumstances,  for  the  encourage- 
ments of  volatile  coquetry  5  and,  for  a  moment, 
I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not  apologize 
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and  pretend  that  she  was  not  the  lady  for  whom 
my  visit  was  intended.  But  then  she  was  so 
beautiful !  Angels  and  ministers  !  Nothing 
on  earth  could  have  sent  me  down  stairs  unless 
I  had  been  kicked  down !  "  Madam,''  I  began 
— ^but  my  blood  was  in  a  turmoil,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recollect  precisely  what  I 
said.  Something  it  was,  however,  about  my 
late  father  and  her  lamented  husband,  absence 
and  the  East  Indies,  liver  complaints  and  Life 
Insurance ;  with  compliments,  condolences, 
pardon,  perturbation,  and  preter-plu-perfect  im- 
pertinence. The  lady  looked  surprised,  broke 
my  speech  with  two  or  three  well-bred  ejacu- 
lations, and  astonished  me  very  much  by  pro- 
testing that  she  had  never  heard  her  husband 
mention  either  my  father  or  his  promising 
little  heir- apparent,  William  Henry  Thomas, 
In  the  whole  course  of  their  union. 

"Ah,  Madam,"  said  I,  "the  omission  is 
extremely  natural !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  at  all 
offended  with  your  late  husband  on  that  score. 
He  was  an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man.  My 
father  always  told  him  he  could  not  last,  but 
he   never  thought  he  would   have    died    so 
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soon  after  his  marriage.  He  had  not  time 
—he  had  not  time.  Madam,  to  make  loLf» 
friends  happy  by  introducing  them  to  you."      ^ 

1  believe,  upon  the  whole,  I  must  have  be- 
haved remarkably  well,  for  the  widow  could^ 
not  quite  make  up  her  mind  whether  to  credit 
me.  or  not,  which,  when  we  consider  the  very 
sender  materials  I  had  to  work  upon,  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  At  last  1  contrived  to  make  the 
conversation  glide  away  to  AuM  Robin  Grey 
and  the  drawing  of  Apollo,  which  I  pronounced 
to  be  a  chef'd'ceuvre.  **  Permit  me,  however 
to  suggest,  that  the  symmetry  of  the  figure 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  a  little  more  of 
Hercules  in  the  shoulders,  which  would  make 
his  life  worth  a  much  longer  purchase.  A  little 
more  amplitude  in  the  chest  too,  and  a  trifle 
stronger  on  the  legs,  as  they  say  at  the  Insur- 
ance  OflSce.*' 

The  widow  looked  comically  at  the  recollec- 
tions which  I  had  brought  to  her  mind ;  her 
rosy  lips  began  to  disclose  their  treasures  in  a 
half  smile ;  and  this,  in  turn,  expanded  into  a 
laugh  like  the  laugh  of  Euphrosyne.  This  was 
the  very  thing  for  me.    I  was  always  rather 
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daidned  by  beauty  on  the  stilts ;  but  put  us  upon 
fair  ground,  and  1  never  supposed  that  I  could 
be  otherwise  than  charming.  I  ran  over  all  the 
amusing  topics  of  the  day^  expended  a  thou- 
sand admirable  jokes,  repeated  touching  pas- 
sa^e^  from  a  new  poem  which  she  had  not  read, 
laughed,  sentimentalized,  cuddled  the  kitten, 
and  foi^ot  to  go  away  till  I  had  sojourned  full 
two  hours.  Euphrosyne  quite  lost  sight  of  my 
questionable  introduction,  and  chimed  in  with 
a  wit  as  brilliant  as  her  beauty ;  nor  did  she  put 
on  a  single  grave  look  when  I  volunteered  to  call 
the  next  day  and  read  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  carefully  I 
waUied  home.  My  head  and  heart  were  full 
of  the  widow  and  the  wager,  and  my  life  was 
more  precious  than  the  Pigot  Diamond.  I  k^pt 
my  eye  sedulously  upon  the  pavement,  to  be 
sure  that  the  coal-holes  were  closed;  and. I 
never  once  crossed  the  street  without  looking 
both  ways,  to  calculate  the  dangers  of  being 
run  over.  When  I  arrived,  I  was  presented 
with  a  letter  from  my  attorney,  giving  me  the , 
db[oice  of  an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  which  was 
ordered  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  of   going  mis- 
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sionary  to  New  Zealand.  I  wrote  to  him^  in 
answer^  that  it  was  perfectly  immaterial  to  me 
whether  I  was  cut  off  by  fever  or  devoured  by 
cannibals^  but  that  1  had  business  which  would 
prevent  me  from  availing  myself  of  either  alter- 
native for  two  months^  at  least. 

The  next  morning  found  me  again  at  the 
door  of  Euphrosjme^  who  gave  me  her  lily  hand^ 
and  received  me  with  the  smile  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. AffEurs  went  on  pretty  much  the 
same  as  they  did  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
poem  was  long,  her  singing  exquisite,  my 
anecdote  of  New  Zealand  irresistible,  and  we 
again  forgot  ourselves  till  it  was  necessary,  in 
common  politeness,  to  ask  me  to  dinner.  Here 
her  sober  attire,  which  for  some  months  had 
been  a  piece  of  mere  gratuitous  respect,  was 
exchanged  for  a  low  evening  dress,  and  my 
soul,  which  was  brimming  before,  was  in  an 
agony  to  find  room  for  my  increasing  trans- 
ports. Her  spirits  were  sportive  as  butterflies, 
and  fluttered  over  the  flowers  of  her  imagina- 
tion with  a  grace  that  was  quite  miraculous. 
She  ridiculed  the  rapidity  of  our  acquaintance, 
eulogized  my  modesty  till  it  was  well  nigh 
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burnt  to  a  cinder^  and  every  now  and  then  sharp* 
ened  her  wit  by  a  delicate  recurrence  to  Apollo 
and  the  shoulders  of  Hercules. 

The  thirds  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  day, 
with  twice  as  many  more,  were  equally  produc- 
tive of  excuses  for  calling,  and  reasons  for  re- 
maining, till  at  last  I  took  upon  me  to  call  and 
remain  without  troubling  myself  about  the  one 
or  the  other.  I  was  received  with  progressive 
cordiality;  and,  at  last,  with  a  mixture  of 
timidity  which  assured  me  of  the  anticipation 
of  a  catastrophe  which  was,  at  once,  to  decide 
the  question  with  the  Insurance  Office,  and 
determine  the  course  of  my  travels.  One  day  I 
found  the  Peri  sitting  rather  pensively  at  work, 
and,  as  usual,  I  took  my  seat  opposite  to  her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,*'  said  she,  ^^  that  I 
have  been  mightily  imposed  upon." 

*^  By  whom  ?  *'  I  inquired. 

"By  one  of  whom  you  have  the  highest 
opinion  — by  yourself." 

**  In  what  do  you  mistrust  me  t  " 

*^  Come,  now,  will  it  please  you  to  be  candid, 
and  teU  me  honestly  that  all  that  exceedingly 
intelligible  story  about  your  father,  and  the 
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Jivet  complaint^  and  Heaven  knows  what^  Was 
ft  mere  fabrication  f 

**  Will  it  please  you  to  let  me  thread  that 
ne^e,  for  I  see  that  you  are  taking  aim  at  the 
vtroug  end  of  it  ?  '* 

**  Nonsense !  Will  you  answer  me  ?  " 

^^  I  think  I  could  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
that  sprig.  Do  you  not  see  ?  *'  I  continued, 
jumping  up  and  leaning  over  her.  ^^  It  should 
be  done  so — and  then  so, — What  stitch  do  you 
call  that?" 

The  beauty  was  not  altogether  in  a  mood 
for  joking.  I  took  her  hand  —  it  trembled  — 
and  so  did  mine. 

**  Will  you  pardon  me  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  I 
am  a  sinner,  a  counterfeit,  a  poor,  swindling 

disreputable  vagabond but  I  love  you  to 

my  soul.*' 

The  work  dropped  upon  her  knee. 

#  *  «  *  4^  #  # 

In  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time  I  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  my  friend. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  will  give  you  great  pleasure 

to  hear  that  my  prospects  are  mending,  and 
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tbiBtt  you  have  lost  your  Tvager.  As  I  intend 
settling  die  insurance  on  my  wife,  I  shall,  of 
course,  think  you  entitled  to  the  job.  Should 
your  trifling  loss  in  me  oblige  you  to  become 
an  ensign  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  a  missionary 
to  New  Zealand,  you  may  rely  upon  my  interest 
there. 


THE   ALBUM. 

This  is 
The  patroness  of  heayenly  harmony. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

In  this  age  of  reviews,  when  every  author 
who  puts  forth  his  book,  and  every  painter  who 
exhibits  his  picture,  is  sure  of  the  gratification 
of  reading  his  character  wherever  he  goes,  it 
appears  peculiarly  hard  that  a  very  important 
description  of  work,  which  unites  the  beauties 
of  them  both,  should  be  altogether  neglected. 
I  mean  those  excellent  establishments  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
called  Ladies'  Albums,  the  rapid  increase  of 
which  has  done  such  visible  wonders  for  the 
benefit  of  polite  society.  How  many  of  the 
choice  geniuses  of  the  age  are  here  indebted 
for  their  first  inspiration ! — ^How  many,  but  for 
this,  had  been  compelled  to  remain  on  their 
perch  for  want  of  a  fair  field  to  try  their  wmgs. 
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and  how  greedily  will  posterity  scramble  after 
gilt-edged  books  with  golden  clasps  to  trace 
the  germ  of  the  great  works  which  have  de- 
scended to  them  !  Alas  !  had  our  grandmothers 
— but  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  every  happy 
undertaking  like  the  invention  of  Albums  may 
cause  us  to  lament  that  the  world  has  gone  on 
so  long  without  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
perpetuate  our  blessings  for  our  children,  and 
with  this  view  I  can  do  no  less  than  encourage 
my  fair  friends  in  their  new  pursuit,  by  review- 
ing  all  the  Albums  which  fall  in  my  way.  I  do 
this  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  as  it  is  partly 
in  payment  of  a  debt  of  gratitude,  seeing  that 
it  was  in  them  that  I  myself  commenced  flut* 
tering  my  wings ;  and  I  feel  that,  like  the  lark, 
whatever  height  I  may  soar,  I  shall  still  look 
with  an  eye  of  affection  to  the  nest  from  which 
I  sprang.  Most  fortunately  does  it  happen, 
that  I  have  not  soared  too  far  to  describe  it 
with  becoming  exactness,  for,  if  the  truth  mast 
be  confessed,  the  secret  of  my  ability  was  only 
communicated  to  me  last  week,  and  the  admhr* 
ing  reader  is  now  gazing  on  my  first  adventur* 
oas  flight. 
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My  nest — ^blessings  on  it ! — ^it  wm  the  pre^ 
tiest  nest  that  ever  was  made,  and  the  bird  thai' 
fostesred  me  was  a  bird  of  Paradise.  Its  eyeii 
were  as  blue  as  the  heavens,  and  its  voice  Mra» 
sweet  as  any  within  them.     "  Dear  Mr.  " 

it  smig,  ^^  I  am  sure  you  are  a  poet,  and,  there*- 
fore^  you  must  write  in  my  Album/'  Alas  1 
how  could  I  doubt  ?  Had  such  a  voice  assured 
me  that  I  was  Apollo  himself^  I  should  have 
believed  it.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  which  is 
not  convenient,  I  took  the  book,  which  was 
locked,  as  well  it  might  be,  where  there  was 
so  much  to  steal,  and  began  seriously  to  be 
daunted  by  its  costly  appearance  of  red  morocco 
and  emblazoned  Cupids.  I  felt  that  it  was  only 
meant  to  receive  first-rate  treasures,  and  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  hard  to  expose  my  first  at- 
tempt to  such  a  dangerous  comparison.  Hie 
appeal,  however,  was  in  vidn.  My  beauty  as* 
sured  me  that  I  need  fear  no  comparison  there, 
and  gave  me,  as  a  reward  for  my  labours,  the 
enviable  privilege  of  turning  over  as  many 
leaves  as  I  pleased.  I  will  not  deny  that  this 
examination  gave  me  a  good  heart,  for  I  thought 
it  was  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  I  might 
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uuttiii^ii  my  credit  respectabljr  enough ;  not 
tJiftt  the  articles  were  indifferent,  but  rather 
tbi^  the  perusal  of  them  lighted  me  up  with 
mtwonted  fire. 

It- would  be  difficult,  when  staring  upon  the' 
noonday,  to  say  which  ray  is  the  most  beah- 
tifid,  or  the  most  dazzling  i  and,  if  I  instance  a 
few  erf  my  brother-contributors,  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  doing  it  with  any  view  of  set- 
tUng  their  claims  to  superiority,    I  merely  go  - 
upon  the  judgment  of  my  pretty  friend,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
lucubrations  of  a  young  gentleman  who  screen- 
ed himself  from  fame  under  the  pathetic  name' 
of  Alphonso.  I  rather  suspect  he  was  her  lover, 
for  she  described  him  very  affectionately  as  a 
melancholy  youth,  who  had  an  opinion  that 
geniuses  were  not  long-lived,  and  had  made  his 
wiU  the  moment  after  he  had  composed  hi» 
first  stanza.    I  do  not  wonder  that  the  piece 
made  him  low-spirited.    It  ran  as  follows  :*^ 

Madgnna,  still  my  fount  of  song  is  hidden 
By  names  that  are  not  thine ;  for  I  am  one 

To  whcfin  tiiy  praises  are  a  theme  forbidden. 
Albeit  so  deeply,  dearly  learnt  by  none. 

VOL,  I.  N 
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Madonna  dear,  'tis  midnight,  and  the  hlast 
Is  telling  of  the  times  when  thou  vrert  here 

To  clasp  my  hand,  and  listen  as  it  pass'd 
To  the  "wild  tale  with  which  I  won  thine  ear. 

Still,  still  for  thee  this  lonely  hour  I  horrow 
To  muse,  if  yet  thy  kindly  thoughts  remain ; 

And  the  hright  eyes,  that  wept  unreal  sorrow. 
Find  a  fond  tear  for  those  I  need  not  feign. 

Perchance  the  wand'rings  of  a  joyless  heart. 
Too  chilled  to  merit  what  it  might  not  claim — 

Perchance  the  story  ne'er  at  loss  to  start 
In  raven  swiftness  on  the  wounded  name — • 

Perchance  the  spirit  kindled  hy  thine  own. 

Too  high  to  plead  'gainst  faults  too  soon  allow'd. 

Have  swept  me  from  thy  mind,  my  course  unknown. 
Like  th^  sear'd  leaf  hefore  the  wintry  doud. 

'Twere  hard  to  hlame  thee,  hard  as  to  forget. 
And  mem'ry  stiU  creates  thy  vision  nigh ; 

Lovely  and  loved,  and  mild  and  melting  yet. 
To  list  my  story  as  in  days  gone  hy. 

Come,  with  thy  gentle  hand  once  more  in  mine, 
Hhy  lips  prepared  to  murmur  my  reward—^ 

C!ome^^*Boul  of  beauty,  o'er  my  harp  incline. 
And  n^k  if  gi:ief  hath  1^  ope  tuneful  chord. . 

*  AlpboASo  was.  said  to  have  been  flirting  with  some  one 
else. 
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Poor  Alphonso !  I  was  given  to  understaad 
that  be  was  undoubtedly  a  genius,  and  wrote 
well,  for  it  was  generally  suspected  that  he 
was  ft  little  beside  himself.  Indeed,  what  I 
ajfterwards  saw  seemed  to  farour  this  surmise, 
for  his  sentiments  were  occasionally  inclining 
to  be  watery,  just  as  though  they  had  slipped 
through  the  crack  in  his  head. 

In  the  next  page  to  Alphonso,  my  admiration 
was  excited  by  a  remarkably  fine  spashy-dashy 
drawing,  so  boldly  touched  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of  what  it 
meant.  I  was  told,  however,  by  my  pretty 
companion,  that  it  was  an  assemblage  of  deso- 
late rocks  and  rolling  clouds,  with  the  ocean 
far  beneath,  and  a  rude  grave  in  the  foreground, 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  artist,  and  intended 
as  an  illustration  of  some  suicidal  stanzas  by 
the  same  hand.  This  star  it  appeared  had  like- 
wise been  shining  a  little  too  near  the  moon, 
though  it  was  affected  in  a  different  manner. 
Alphonso  was  a  gentle  being,  and  was  satisfied 
to  fade  away  like  a  dying  daisy ;  but  the  suicide 
man  was  a  determaied' misanthrope  of  the  By- 
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ron  school,  and  kept  his  friends  in  a  turmoil 
lest  he  should  wring  his  own  neck.  He  had 
met  with  two  or  three  disappointments  in  love, 
and  had  been  choused  out  of  happiness  till  he 
had  very  properly  learnt  to  despise  it.  Every 
thing  he  drew  or  wrote  had  a  smack  of  bitter- 
ness, and  was  particularly  fine  for  a  bold  indi- 
cation of  what  is  called  freethinking ;  but  mak- 
ing designs  for  his  grave,  which  were  usually  in 
cross  roads,  and  his  numerous  epitaphs,  of  which 
I  counted  about  twenty,  were,  out  of  sight,  his 
most  congenial  occupation.  Most  willingly 
would  I  treat  the  reader  with  some  of  the  for- 
mer, but  I  have  not  yet  been  long  enough 
apprenticed  to  my  new  avocation  to  be  much 
of  a  hand  at  engraving,  and  the  suicide's  style 
is  very  difficult  to  copy.  I  will  give  him  one 
of  the  epitaphs,  however,  and  welcome. 

Ay,  call  me  back  to  life  again 

With  lamentations  o'er  my  tomb— 

I  cannot  hear  the  hateful  strain. 
And,  if  I  could,  I  would  not  come. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  obsti- 
nate determination  expressed  in  such  sullen 
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brevity,  and  I  could  perceive  a  pensive  irresolu- 
tion in  the  eye  of  my  young  friend,  as  to  vs^hich 
of  her  two  heroes  should  be  sacrificed.  It  no 
doubt  requires  much  deliberation,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  she  will  not  decide  hastily.  I 
inquired  after  the  suicide  yesterday,  and  found 
that  he  was  still  living. 

After  this,  I  was  introduced  to  some  witty 
conceits  by  a  middle-aged  rubicund  rou^y  who 
cocked  his  hat  and  his  eye,  and  set  up  for  a  wag. 
He  practised  chiefly  in  the  Anacreontic  line, 
and  would  have  been  excellent  had  he  not  some- 
times been  ^^  a  little  too  bad."  My  lady  of  the 
Album  wished  the  odious  creature  would  leave 
her  book  alone ;  and,  before  1  had  time  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  him,  she  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  slapped  it  together,  with  a  vow 
that  I  should  not  proceed  unless  I  promised  to 
pass  him  over.  I  regret  that  this  circumstance 
prevents  me  from  favouring  the  public  with 
more  than  two  stanzas. 

And  art  thou  not  content  to  view 

My  sorrows  at  thy  feet  ? 
And  must  I  write  the  record  too. 

For  triumph  more  complete  ? 
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No,  rather  on  this  bodk  divine 
Receive  my  vow  profound — 

'Twere  sweet  to  be  a  page  of  thine, 
If  cherish'd,  dasp'd,  and  bound. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  intense 
study  to  a  «eiies  of  flower  drawings  by  a  gentle 
young  lady  who  had  not  been  prevailed  upon 
to  exhibit  without  great  solicitation.  She  was^ 
liowever,  one  of  my  favourite's  long  string  of 
bosom  friends  and  confidants— the  sweetest 
sjrmpathizer  in  all  her  cares^  and  unhappily  at- 
tached to  Alphonso^  who  had  doomed  her^  like 
himself^  to  a  willow  wreath.  There  was  no 
doing  without  such  a  dear  contributor  as  this, 
and,  indeed,  her  performances  were  interesting 
to  a  degree.  It  was  pleasingly  melancholy  to 
behold  them.  Her  roses  were  as  pale  as  if  they 
had  been  in  love  themselves,  and  the  but- 
terflies which  fluttered  around  them  were  one 
and  all  dying  of  consumptions.  There  was  no 
positive  colouring  or  touching — softness  was 
her  peculiar  characteristic,  and  any  appearance 
of  vigour  would  have  been  rejected  as  absolutely 
indelicate.  I  was  told  that  tlie  bouquets  were 
for  the  most  part  fashioned  for  the  indication 
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of  some  tender  sentiment,  or  the  exhibition  df 
some  beloved  face  which  was  formed  by  fhe 
outline  of  the  flowers;   and,  after  a  diligent 
seat'ch,  I  found  Alphonso  peeiping  through  a 
broken  heart's-efase,  and  the  fair  artist,  hard  'hy, 
in  a  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding.    There  l^as 
^  affecting  simplicity  in  these  conceits  which 
perfectly  atoned  for  the  prqjectress's  want  of 
poetical  talent.    She  had  "ho  particular  knack 
^  originality,  though  she  was  thoi^ht  to  sele(i; 
with  great  taste.    She  had  copted  all  the  per- 
formances of  Hafiz  aiid  the  Princess  Olive  from 
-  the  Morning  Post,  and  several  privately  circu- 
lated pieces,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
.  production  of  Lord  Byron  himself.    I  ven^twed 
ta  differ  upon  some  of  these,  but  my  young 
.  friend  satisfied  me  of  their  genuineness,  by 
aseurmg  me  that  they  had  been  transcribed 
,  Irom  an  album  somewhere  near  Mont  Blanc. 

From  hence  I  wandered  through  a  great 
many  pages  of  excellent  riddles,  with  which  I 
^^rill  not  treat  my  reader,  lest  he  should  stop  to 
.  puzzle  them  out — numerous  copies  of  Madon- 
nas  and  children,  of  which  the  only  defect  wfts 
3k,  trifling  inclination  to  squint^  it  being  very 
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difficult  to  make  the  ey^s  mfitch  —  wondraup 
landscapes  by  little  persons  of  four  years  old, 
who  never  learnt  to  draw  —  autographs  of  John 
Brown  and  William  Williams,  and  many  other 
celebrated  gentlemen,  whom  1  did  not  know^ 
but  of  whose  families  I  had  often  heard  talk — 
fac'similies  of  the  hand-writing  of  Buonaparte, 
imitated  from  specimens  from  recollection— 
striking  likenesses  of  notorious  characters,  cut 
out  in  coloured  paper  from  imagination.  In 
short,  my  progress  was  like  a  ramble  through 
some  newly  discovered  country,  where  every 
thing  is  rare  and  rivetting,  and  thrown  together 
in  the  graceful  confusion  in  which  nature  de- 
lights. 

When  I  had  come  to  a  close,  my  pretty 
friend  resumed  her  coaxing  look,  and  besought 
me  to  take  up  my  pen,  for  she  was  quite  sure 
that  I  should  not  be  eclipsed ;  and,  moreover, 
that  I  should  not  be  severely  criticised.  Her 
friends  had  the  keenest  eyes  in  the  world  for 
talent,  and  could  spy  it  in  every  thing  they 
saw }  and,  if  her  father  chose  to  call  them  all 
crazy,  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  no  one 
agreed  with  him.    The  command,  therefore. 
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was  readily  obeyed,  and  I  joined  the  throng  of 
geniuses,  by  filling  the  centre  of  a  splendid 
page  with  the  following  scrap  of  jealousy,  got 
up  for  the  occasion,  by  way  of  making  myself 
mteresting : 

Give  me  again  that  early  vow 

That  ruled  so  long  my  fate — 
Thy  lofty  look  hath  wandered  now. 

And  turns  to  me  too  late. 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  the  wild  flower  rest 
Where  none  the  wreath  might  twine, 

But,  £Eided  from  another's  breast. 
It  blooms  no  more  for  mine. 
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Unsaid,  unsung,  thou  shalt  not  go, 

My  native  land — my  own — 
For,  from  thy  vocal  gale,  I  know 

My  love  of  song  hath  grown ; 

And  I  would  crown  thee  with  a  wreath 

Of  echoes,  soft  and  sweet  — 
Dear  land,  the  first  to  hear  me  breathe. 

And  feel  my  infant  feet ! 

Heaven  reared  thee  with  a  lofty  crest — 

To  thee  no  rival  rose. 
In  Delos,  with  her  eagle's  nest. 

Or  ParoB,  with  her  snows ; 

*  This  little  poem  is  not  original,  and  I  know  not  whether 
I  may  venture  to  call  it  a  direct  translation.  Benedetti  was 
the  author  of  a  great  many  tragedies,  which  were  played, 
with  success,  at  Florence,  from  about  the  year  1803  to  1820. 
His  life  was,  nevertheless,  a  series  of  misfortunes.  Being,  at 
last,  implicated  in  the  plots  of  the  Carbonari,  he  fled  to  Pis- 
toja,  and,  finding  himself  still  pressed  by  the  police,  put  an 
end  to  himself  with  a  pistol. 
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And  bravely  o'er  the  boundless  inead, 

By  Clano*s  rainbow  rill. 
Thou  seeet  a  thousand  shepherds  lead 

Their  myriads  from  the  hill— 

Thou  seest  Politian's  slopes  and  dells 

With  purple  vines  o'ergfrown. 
And  Thrasymene's  breast,  that  swells 

With  ocean's  distant  moan — * 

That  lake,  which  Punic  Hannibal 

With  Latian  blood  imbued — 
That  valley,  which  the  stormy  fall 

Of  Latian  limbs  bestrewed — 

In  grisly  gear,  'tis  said  by  some. 

The  spectres  march  by  night. 
And,  at  the  sound  of  sword  and  drum, 

Renew  their  phantom  fight ; 

Whilst  hurrying  home,  through  pits  and  pools. 

From  that  unearthly  wrack. 
The  ploughman  shrinks  to  feel  the  tools 

That  clank  upon  his  back. 


•  There  is  said  to  be  a  mysterioas   sympathy  between 
them. 
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Day's  waking  beams  for  ever  first 

Thy  cloudless  summit  wins. 
And  there  the  breeze  thy  flowers  have  nors'd 

Its  vesper  song  begins ;  ^  ^ 

Yea,  softly  sports,  like  infant  iq>rite. 

So  heedless  and  so  fond. 
Though  Boreas  may  rudely  smite 

The  sheltering  hills  beyond. 

'Tis  thus  thou  rear'st  thy  rugged  pe^k. 
And  twin'st  thy  vintage  sweet — 

Thus,  ne'er  such  bloom  had  summer's  cheek. 
In  Chios  or  in  Crete ; 

Whilst,  all  around,  the  hanging  rocks 
Are  glittering  with  the  gleam 

Of  rivulets,  with  little  shocks, 
Down  bounding  to  the  stream. 

Cortona,  shall  I  ne'er  again 
Tread  where  my  "Soul  so  clings  ? 

Dear  land,  that  gave  thy  sweui  his  strain — 
Ah,  wherefore  then  his  wings! 

Sad,  sad  my  gloomy  planet  lowers, 

Where'er  my  path  has  been ; 
I  count  a  world  of  turbid  hours. 

But  never  one  serene ! 
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Well  I  recall  that  night  of  woe. 

When,  heedless  of  our  sighs. 
Our  cottage  reddened  with  the.  glow 

Of  flames  that  lit  the  skies ! 

I  could  not  choose  but  drop  a  tear 

On  Ruin's  wings  outspread. 
Which,  true  to  yon  prophetic  fear. 

Still  hover  o'er  my  head. 

But  thou,  with  thy  maternal  hands. 

Didst  calm  my  beating  brow, 
Nor  was  I  forced  to  foreign  lands 

To  drag  me  hence,  as  now. 

No  wasting  fever  shrank  my  form. 

No  traiterous  weapon  tore ; 
But  nightly,  on  thy  bosom  warm, 

I  slumbered  as  before. 

But  now,  by  Fortune's  stern  command. 

Condemned  from  thee  to  go, 
I  take  her  by  the  fickle  hand. 

Prepared  for  weal  or  woe — 

An  exile,  on  a  pathway  blind. 

Beset  with  strange  mischance ; 
Chill  poverty  and  grief  behind. 

And  darkness  in  advance ! 
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Oh  ye,  my  own,  my  native  hills. 

In  sorrow  slowly  pass'd — 
Ye  spirits  of  the  rocks  and  rills. 

That  loll  me  to  the  last— 

Grove,  g^ot,  and  bower,  and  mossy  spring. 

Where  I  no  more  may  rest. 
Receive  the  last  adieus  that  wring 

Thy  poet's  aching  breast. 

Perhaps,  upon  some  barren  strand, 

I  seek  a  Ueak  repose ; 
Too  poor  for  any  friendly  hand 

My  dying  eyes  to  close — 

E'en  thon,  my  love,  wilt  not  be  there. 

To  speak  my  name  unknown. 
Or  press  thy  gentle  forehead  fur 

Against  th' unlettered  stone. 

I  go,  like  old  Laertes'  son. 

In  exile  o'er  the  wave. 
Through  Scylla's  hungry  jaws  to  run 

To  Cyclops'  hoirid  cave ; 

But  oh,  to  him,  through  all  his  toil 

'Twas  fated  still  to  win 
The  hearth-stone  of  his  native  soil  — 

A  grave  amidst  his  kin ! 
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Adiea,  monsieur.  J'avois  tontes  lea  ardears  da  monde 
d*entrer  dans  votre  alliance :  j'ai  fait  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pa  pour 
obtenir  un  tel  honneur ;  mais  j*ai  et4  malheureux,  et  vons  ne 
m'avez  pas  jag4  digne  de  cette  grace. 

MoUere. 

I  DAfix  say  there  are  few  amateurs  or  in- 
cipient professors  of  literature,  who  do  not 
think  that  the  Editor  of  a  Magazine  is  the  most 
comfortable  workman  in  the  craft.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  rejections  and  mortifications 
which  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  less  potential 
persons,  and  has  the  power  of  patronising  his 
friends  and  annoying  his  enemies  just  as  much 
as  he  pleases.  All  this  is  very  true,  but,  to  my 
sorrow,  I  must  dispute  the  inference.  I  was 
(mce,  in  a  dark  hour  of  my  fate,  induced  to 
become  the  lord  of  one  of  these  great  creations 
myself,  and^  though  I  was  deposed  immediately 
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after  the  publication  of  my  first  number,  I  ob- 
tained quite  enough  experience  to  turn  pale  at 
the  sight  of  a  proof-sheet  ever  after.  I  set  to 
work  with  the  determination  of  being  popular, 
and  encountered  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  un- 
riddling hieroglyphic  manuscripts,  and  patching 
up  broken  sentences,  with  the  constancy  of  a 
literary  fnartyr.  I  hunted  in  holes  and  comers 
for  genius  in  obscurity,  that  I  might  display  it 
to  the  noon-day,  and  I  felt  my  heart  warm  at 
the  gratitude  with  which  I  was  about  to  be  re- 
warded. I  reviewed  new  publications,  pamt- 
ings,  and  performances  of  all  descriptions,  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  parent  to  the  first  pledges  of 
his  fondness  ;  I  was  on  both  sides  in  politics ; 
and  I  never  received  a  communication  from 
the  veriest  ass  which  was  not  attended  to  as 
punctually  as  a  love-letter. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  with  so  many 
claims  to  universal  good- will,  I  could  not  fail  of 
obtaining  it.  Alas!  after  fidgetting  and  fevering 
myself  to  a  skeleton,  I  discovered  that  folks  of 
my  calling  are  something  in  the  predicament  of 
house  dogs,  which  are  not  only  cursed  for  every 
honest  bark  they  make,  but  mistrusted  and 
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viUfi^d  even  when  they  fawn  for  favour.  Be- 
fpre  I  was  in  power^  I  was  considered  a  good 
BQxt,  of  a  person  enough,  and  had  as  many 
friends  as  most  people.  I  could  walk  the 
streets  without  thought  of  danger^  and  go  about 
my  business  without  fear  of  criticism.  In  one 
prief  quarter  of  a  year  I  have  outfallen  the  fall 
of  Phaeton.  I  have  not  only  made  no  new 
friends,  but  have  lost  all  my  old  ones.  I  can- 
not show  my  face  without  being  hooted  like 
an.  owl  by  day-light,  and  shall  never  again  put 
pen  to  paper  without  seeing  each  miserable 
sentence  drawn  and  quartered  and  hung  up  to 
IM4>lic  view  as  the  remnants  of  the  malefactor 
who  presumed  to  lord  it  over  his  betters.  Ex- 
ppf^tulation  is  out  of  the  question.  A  blockhead 
who  has  undergone  the  scratching  out  of  a 
sentence  is  as  impatient  as  though  it  had  been 
hU  eye ;  a  manuscript  which  has  been  returned 
is  niorally  certain  of  becoming  wadding  for  a 
pV^tpl;  and  I  look  upon  all  the  obligations 
which  I  have  conferred  as  so  many  thunder* 
bplts  which  are  destined  to  crack  my  ex« 
editorial  crown. 
;In  £^idition  to  all  these  grievous  circum- 
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•tancea,  the  numerous  assurances  wbiehl  have 
received  of  the  fallibility  of  my  judgment  have 
idtogether  destroyed  the  confidence  which  I 
naed  formerly  to  repose  in  it.  I  feel  «hy  xtf 
hazarding  an  opiinon  upon  the  merest  trifle, 
for  fear  it  should  be  disputed.  My  taste, 
vision,  and  hearmg,  seem  totally  different  from 
those  of  other  people ;  and  had  I  not  materials 
to  prove  what  I  have  here  advanced,  i  doubt 
very  much  whether  I  should  have  ventured 
to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject.  Fortunately, 
when  I  commenced  my  'editorial  functionSy  I 
bo\ight  a  huge  bandbox  to  hold  contrtbntions. 
The  favours  of  my  friends  soon  crammed  It  to 
splitting ;  but,  when  store*houses  ctf  this  kind 
come  to  be  threshed  out  and  winnowed,  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  cloud  of  chaff  is  produced 
for  every  particle  of  solid  grain.  My  whole 
treasury  was  expended  in  my  one  campaign, 
and  I  set  about  filling  my  box  (which  has  been 
the  very  box  of  Pandora  in  every  thing  save 
the  article  of  Hope)  with  the  first  fruits  of  it. 
It  is  now,  if  possible,  fuller  than  it  was  befcnre, 
and,  if  the  reader  likes  the  samples  I  am  about 
to  give  him,  I  will  feast  him  as  long  as  he  has 
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ail  appetite.  The  first  morceau  I  have  laid  m.jr 
'hand  upon  is  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  I 

wrote — "The  Editor  of  the  Magaziiie 

presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  ,  and 

begs  to  offer  his  best  thanks  for  the  perusal  of 
Uis  Essay  on  Pathos^  which  he  regrets  exceed- 
ingly his  great  supply  of  that  article  oUiges 
Mm  to  return." 

The  reply  to  this  polite  billet  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  extremely   glad  to   have  my 
Pathos  again,  as  it  was  only  sent  for  the  siap- 

port  of  a  Magazine  which  has  no  chance  of 

« 

'  8uccee(£ng  "by  its  wit.     At  the  same  time,  I 

toust  inform  you  ttiat  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
condescension  for  a  person  so  well  known  as 

'myself  (in  private  circles)  to  submit  my  works 
to  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  only  likely  to 
be  conspicuous  from  his  incapacity  to  appreciate 
them.  My  friends,  upon  whose  taste  I  can 
fully  rely,  are  of  opinion  that  my  Essay  on 
Pathos  has  great  power,  for  it  was  read  before 
liiem  a  month  ago,  and  they  have  been  dull 
wer  since.    ThiB,  however,  is  not  said  that  you 

'  may  send  for  it  back,  and  I  think  it  r%ht  to 
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inform  you  that  I  shall  listen  to  no  future  soli- 
citations to  write  for  the Magaaine  ;  and 

remain.  Sir,    Your*s/*  &c.,  &c. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  indignation 
of  this  lover  of  dullness,  with  whom  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  feel  so  little  sympathy,  would  at 
any  rate  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the 
kind  words  of  those  whose  effusions  I  had 
printed  in  preference.  But  no  such  thing. 
The  same  post  brought  the  foUovring  from  a 
young  beginner,  a  block  fresh  from  the  timber- 
yard,  who  had  intreated  that  I  would  do  hini 
the  favour  of  lopping  and  chopping  him  just 
as  I  thought  best;  and  I  vow  that,  in  my 
fatherly  anxiety  for  his  reputation,  I  spent 
more  time  upon  his  lucubrations  than  I  did 
upon  my  own. 

''  Sir, 

*^The  articles  which  I  sent  to  your 
Magazine  having  been  so  changed  and  deprived 
of  all  point,  and,  consequently,  so  abused  by 
every  one  who  has  read  them,  I  am,  of  course^ 
perfectly  free  to  disown  the  authorship.     I 
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consider  them  to  be  your  production^  and^  in 
justice  to  my  reputation^  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  the  credit  of  them* 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  &c.,  &c. 

Again,  in  another  hour,  would  arrive  the 
cursed  twopenny-post-man,  with  his  sharp  tap 
at  the  door,  which  made  me  start  as  though  it 
had  been  a  dead  shot,  and  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  flight  of  notes,  that  croaked  like  a  con- 
gregation of  ravens. 

^^  Sir/'  said  one  evil  genius,  *'  you  have  done 
me  a  serious  injury  by  reserving  my  article  for 
the  next  month,  for  the  interest  of  the  subject 
i?dll  have  entirely  gone  by.*' 

'*  Sir,"  said  another,  "  by  not  giving  me  an 
answer  respecting  the  article  which  I  sent  you 
the  day  before  yesterday,  (a  moderate-sized 
volume)  you  have  obliged  me  to  decline  a  very 
liberal  oflFer  for  it;  therefore,  I  consider  you 
bound  to  take  it,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  in  a  pathetic  circular, 
"  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the Maga- 
zine is  a  book  and  not  a  library,  and,  by  thi» 
oversight  in  arrangement,  totally  incapable  of 
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devouring  all  your  wits  at  a  meal.  Allow  m# 
to  submit^  at  the  same  time^  that  some  of  the 
bits  are  terribly  tongh^  and  that  it  is  no  fault 
of  mine  if  the  public  are  not  ostriches." 

Such  malecontents  as  these,  I  believe,  cannot 
fiiil  of  being  thought  a  little  unreasonable,  but, 
if  so,  what  will  be  said  of  the  next  epistle, 
which  was  written  by  a  son  of  Apollo,  whom  J 
had  lauded  out  of  pure  friendship  to  his  calling? 

"Sir, 

'^  I  have  just  Been  in  your  Magazine  a 
review  of  my  poem,  which  you  clearly  do  not 
understand,  and  of  which  you  have  materially 
injured  the  sale  by  misleading  the  public  opi- 
nion. You  call  it  sublime,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
pathetic.  People  are  tired  of  the  sublime,  and 
the  comparison  with  Milton  is  ruination  to  me. 
I  will  defy  you  or  any  one  else  to  find  a  single 
passage  which  might  be  mistaken  for  Milton's. 
You  call  it  harmonious,  when  it  is  meant 
to  be  abrupt  and  impassioned  throughout. 
You  call  the  conclusion  to  the  story  moral  and 
edifying,  when  nothing  can  be  more  the  re- 
verse. In  short,  you  have  played  the  deuce  with 
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^1  its  greatest  beauties^  and  the  consequence 
ifi^  that  nobody  will  read  it. 

'^My  friend  Mr. ^  the  artist^  is  with  me, 

and  begs  that  you  will  not  mention  his  picture 
again,  having  put  him  to  great  inconvenience 
m  contradicting  all  that  you  have  said.  It  i& 
not  like  Claude,  or  Nature,  or  any  thing  else, 
but  is  entirely  original.  The  colouring  is  upon 
a  new  principle,  and  is  not  transparent,  but 
opake  throughout.  The  figures  are  not  well 
drawn,  but  are  touched  off  with  a  graceful 
negligence,  and,  instead  of  an  evening  scene,  it 
is  intended  to  be  sun-rise. 

"  I  remain,"  &c.  — — . 

I  could  now,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  making 
the  reader  as  tired  as  I  was  myself,  give  scores 
•f  letters  from  authors  who  were  anxious  to 
propitiate  the  favourable  judgment  so  despised 
by  the  foregoing*  I  could  lend  him  a. library 
of'  all  sorts  of  literature,  which  was  sent  to  me 
with  the  choice  passages  marked  for  quotation. 
Nay,  I  could  guide  his  judgment  by  reviews  of 
which  the  sagacity  is  not  to  be  doubted,  fori  am 
moHiHy- certain  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
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same  pens  with  the  works  which  they  eulogized. 
Then  I  could  give  him  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  brother  editors,  who  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  refuse  contributors;  requests 
from  various  friends  that  I  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  supemumera^  young  gentlemen, 
who,  having  a  great  love  for  idleness,  were 
thought  by  their  families  to  be  especially  cut 
out  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres.  More- 
over, as  a  convincing  proof  of  my  high  consi- 
deration for  the  said  benevolent  reader,  I  will 
indulge  his  kind  heart  by  turning  over  to  him 
the  young  gentlemen  themselves.  They  will 
probably  be  men  of  great  performance,  for  there 
is  not  one  amongst  them  who  condescends  to 
be  a  man  of  promise. 

As  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough  to  transfer 
me  from  Grub  Street  to  Bedlam,  I  had  to  sus- 
tain the  good  advice  of  mine  own  familiar 
friends,  who  were  one  and  all  so  anxious  for 
my  success  that  they  sent  me  more  communi- 
cations than  all  my  tormentors  put  together. 
They  reminded  me  that  the  —  Magazine 
was  the  hothouse  in  which  my  budding  talents 
had  been  forced  into  blossom.  Again,  that  I 
was  a  mere  genius  in  the  shell  when  Fortune 
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had  deposited  me  in  that  publication — that  my 
worthy  publisher  was  the  bird  that  had  hatched 
me  and  watched  the  growth  of  my  wings^  and 
that  I  was  bound  to  imitate  the  young  stork^  by 
bearing  him  upon  my  shoulders  into  wealth 
and  prosperity.  This  being  the  case,  they  took 
the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  suggestions ;  which, 
for  the  most  part,  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  Then,  one  would  have  the  record 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  another  the 
price  of  stocks ;  a  third,  fashions ;  a  fourth, 
politics ;  and  a  fifth,  advertisetnents.  All  this 
might  have  been  extremely  reasonable,  but 
there  was  one  slight  inconvenience  in  it  which 
was  totally  overlooked.  When  the  hedgehog 
got  into  the  hole,  the  snake  was  obliged  to 
turn  out;  and  this  must  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Belles  Lettres. 

The  foregoing  is  a  mere  taste  of  my  treasures. 
I  have  complaints,  and  revilings,  and  expostu- 
lations, and  challenges,  and  all  sorts  of  enter- 
taining things,  on  every  subject  and  in  every 
style  imaginable ;  but  what  I  have  already 
given  is  quite  enough  to  maintsdn  my  opinion 
of  editorial  comfort. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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To  my  sorrow,  however,  my  literary  miseries 
and  mortifications  were,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
not  the  only  ones  for  which  I  had  to  call  upon 
the  consolation  and  sympathy  of  the  benevolent. 
Some  of  these  collateral  sufferings  were  the 
hardest  of  all,  and,  as  nothing  affords  such  a 
relief  to  the  afflicted  as  a  kind  ear  into  which 
he  may  pour  his  history,  I  must  take  leave  to 
hold  the  reader  by  the  button  for  yet  a  few  last 
words. 

When  I  first  took  office,  the  celebrity  of  the 
Magazine  was  a  fair  guarantee  for  the  talent 
and  taste  of  the  new  editor,  and  my  heart  was 
elated  by  invitations  to  every  house  in  town 
where  those  qualities  were  most  estimated  and 
patronized.  I  thought  myself  (and  I  believe 
my  mistake  was  very  common  to  most  other 
folks  in  my  station)  a  very  superior  chamcter, 
and  considered  that,  as  I  was  to  lead  the  public 
judgment,  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  show 
my  capabilities.  Besides,  I  knew  I  was  asked 
out  in  order  that  I  might  entertain  the  com- 
pany, and  do  credit  to  those  who  introduced 
me.  A  great  deal  was  expected  of  me,  and  I 
never  liked  to  cause  disappointment  if  I  could 
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help  it.  I  used  to  take  pains  to  be  a  brilliant 
talker.  The  blue  stockings  got  to  think  me  an 
oracle^  and  I  never  made  ray  appearance  with- 
out being  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  delighted 
listeners,  as  though  I  had  been  a  crier  on  a 
market-day,  or  a  juggler  at  a  fair.  My  opini- 
ons were  adopted,  my  bon-mots  repeated,  and 
I  had  the  reputation  of  half  the  good  things 
which  had  been  said  by  other  people.  I  was 
*^the  glass  of  fashion,"  and  used  to  see  myself 
at  second  hand  in  troops  of  young  aspirants 
who  thought  to  steal  into  the  temple  of  Fame 
in  masquerade.  Alas  !  the  triumph  was  of 
short  duration  ;  my  wits  broke  down  under  my 
cares.  I  had  started  from  my  zenith  and  was 
on  the  wane  from  the  first.  I  went  to  my  dis- 
plays with  a  sore  heart  and  a  nervous  dread 
of  finding  society  as  fastidious  respecting  my 
opinions  as  I  had  found  my  legion  of  authors. 
I  began  to  think  that  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  me  was  to  ascertain  how  much  nonsense 
I  could  talk,  and  that  all  my  listeners  were 
laughing  in  their  sleeves.  When  a  man  doubts 
himself  he  is  sure  to  be  doubted  by  every  oue 
else.    All  those  who   had  never  ventured  to 

o2 
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think  anything  right  or  wrong  till  they  had 
looked  to  me  for  the  cue^  were  heard  to  decide 
for  themselves^  to  differ  with  me,  to  argue,  and 
to  make  their  case  good.  J  was  considered  a 
vapid  composition  of  small  beer,  with  a  little 
froth  when  I  was  first  poured  out,  and  no- 
thing but  deleterious  drugs  behind.  Parties 
were  given  to  which  I  was  not  invited,  and  I 
felt  that  general  opinion  denounced  me  as  a 
stupid  dog,  and  that  all  who  had  been  so  lavish 
of  their  praises  were  obliged  to  retrieve  their 
credit  by  retracting  every  word. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  was  a  gradual  decline, 
and  that  I  had,  at  all  events,  the  comfort  of  pre- 
paring for  its  termination,  as  folks  usually  do 
for  a  natural  death  5  but  I  was  doomed  to  die 
more  deaths  than  one,  and  some  of  them  were 
shockingly  sudden.  I  had  been  intreated,  in 
my  outset,  to  suffer  my  name  to  be  put  up  as 
a  candidate  for  various  literary  clubs ;  had  been 
pampered  with  delightful  descriptions  of  the 
wit  and  harmony  of  the  gifted  brotherhood; 
and  had  boasted  to  all  my  acquaintance  of  my 
intention  to  belong  to  them.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  fatal  regulation  that  all  names  should 
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be  placarded  a  certain  time  before  election, 
that  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing whether  there  was  any  *^  just  cause  or  im- 
pediment "  against  them.    I  really  forgot  upon 

how  many  of  these  Newgate  calendars  I  stood 
for  trial,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well  that, 
when  the  several  ordeals  arrived,  I  had  more 
black  balls  than  white  in  every  one  of  them. 
I  was  so  crest-fallen  that,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, I  hardly  dared  show  my  visage  in  a 
common  chop-house,  for  fear  of  being  kicked 
out.  All  the  world  thought  I  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,  and  my  current  name  in  society 
was  the  Knave  of  Clubs. 

Not  only  did  I  hate  to  be  seen,  but  I  was 
doomed  to  be  informed  that  I  was  not^^  to  be 
seen,  for  a  celebrated  painter,  who  had  requested 
that  I  would  add  to  his  reputation  by  giving 
him  a  few  sittings  for  the  next  exhibition, 
found  it  necessary  to  regret,  in  the  politest 
manner  possible,  that  his  press  of  business 
obliged  him  to  put  me  off  sine  die.  This  was 
another  bitter  blow,  for  we  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  beautiful  mezzotinto  engraving,  of 
which,  in  my  fulness  of  pride,  I  had  promised 
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a  copy  to  every  young  lady  I  knew^  and  I  had 
luxuriated  in  the  contemplation  of  all  the  new 
discoveries  of  wit^  sentiment,  and  sagacity, 
which  would  be  made  in  my  editorial  expres- 
sion. How  my  heart  panted  to  see  myself 
staring  out  of  a  gilt  frame  in  a  shop  window, 
with  a  score  or  two  of  pickpockets  standing 
round  to  attract  a  crowd !  How  comfortably  had 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  join  the  throng  and  hear 
the  opinions  passed  upon  me !  Alas  !  in  a  short 
month,  I  would  as  soon  have  seen  myself  in  the, 
pillory! 

All  this  was  beyond  human  endurance }  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  choice  whether  I  should 
retire  from  the  world  of  letters  or  hang  myself. 
My  ambition  was  entirely  gone,  and  I  set  my- 
self seriously  to  consider  the  evanescence  andthe 
vanity  of  fame,  which  he  who  obtains  it  living 
is  pretty  sure  to  survive,  and  to  which  he  who 
receives  the  amends  of  its  posthumous  justice 
is  insensible.  I  called  to  mind  that  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  world  had  described  it  as  a  bubble, 
and  that  the  wit  of  FalstafF  himself  could  dis- 
cover no  one  who  possessed  it  but  ^^  he  that 
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died  o*  Wednesday,"  My  resolution  was  made 
up. 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink» 

An*  down  gaed  stompie  in  the  ink, 

and,  in  another  minute,  away  went  the  follow- 
ing appeal  to  the  tender  heart  of  my  publisher. 
Had  I  waited  another  post,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  taken  measures  to  spare  me  the 
trouble. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  feel 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  my  high 
and  honourable  post,  which  requires  qualifica- 
tions to  which  I  have  no  pretensions;  for  I 
have  neither  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  nor 
the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  Should  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  as  my 
successor  be  desirous  of  any  hints  descriptive 
of  the  community  over  which  he  is  destined 
to  preside,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  grati- 
fying him ;  it  will  also  be  a  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion to  turn  over  to  him  a  large  pile  of  contri- 
butions; which  I  trust  will  suit  his  purpose, 
for  I  really  have  not  nerve  to  send  them  back  to 
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their  owners.  If  any  one  should  inquire  for  me 
at  your  house^  pray  be  good  enough  to  have  him 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  The  state  of 
my  health  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  go  to  some  retired  watering-place, 
where  I  may  enjoy,  without  molestation^  the 
benefits  of  sea-bathing  and  ass's  milk. 

Believe  me^  dear  sir, 


THE  MOORISH  BARQUE. 

LicosA^  'tis  a  lovely  thought 

That  roams  thy  rocky  steep^ 
Where  palms  and  wild  pomegranates  wrought 

Sweet  shades  for  summer  sleep ; 
And  blossom'd  aloes  rear'd  the  head 

Like  guardians  of  the  grove. 
To  shield  it  from  intrusive  tread 

Of  any  step  but  love. 

I  dream  upon  the  dawn  serene, 

When  on  thy  seaward  crag  reclined, 
I  saw  by  cleft  and  rude  ravine 

Thy  bird-nets  waving  in  the  wind. 
And  weary  wings  far  o'er  the  sea 

From  burning  suns  and  barren  sands. 
Faint  flutter  to  a  worse  decree 

In  cruel  captor's  hands. 

I  would  I  could  recall  as  well 
The  latent  urchin's  lay— 
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The  long  wild  lay,  that  rose  and  fell 

As  came  the  fitful  prey — 
'Twas  but  the  tale  so  often  told 
Of  maiden  fair  and  lover  bold. 
Rich  in  all  gifts  excepting  gold. 
And  hopeless  as  the  hearts  of  old ; 

But  vet  so  wild  the  strain. 
That  lingering  memory  etill  would  hold 

The  fragments  that  remain. 

Bold  peasant  youth,  fair  vintage  maid. 
Their  love  was  laid  in  Fortune's  shade. 
That  thing  so  pure  might  never  fade, 

Nor  lose  the  simple  pride. 
Whenever  task  romantic  fell, 
By  vine-clad  rock,  or  orange  dell. 

Of  toiling  side  by  side. 

Twas  eve ;  and  one  had  gained  his  prayer 
Of  toil  to  take  the  double  share 

Beneath  the  sultry  ray ; 
And  one  had  chased  the  lonely  hour 
With  love- songs  in  her  mossy  bower. 

Fair  beetling  o'er  the  bay. 

Twas  gentle  eve,  the  task  was  done. 
And  now,  like  wild*  dove  on  the  wing. 

He  sought  the  smile  his  pains  had  won. 
Beside  the  star-lit  spring, 
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And  swifter  still  his  course  he  took. 

For  ne'er  those  pains  had  been 
So  distant  from  the  lovely  look» 

Such  weary  hours  unseen — 
And  as  he  went  he  thought  how  oft. 
When  waves  were  cahn,  and  zeph3rr8  soft, 
The  stranger  sail  would  linger  there 
For  water  from  the  fountain  fair. 

And  fancy  wilder  grew 
On  all  that  savage  hands  might  dare, 

And  all  that  love  might  rue ; 
When  hovering  on  the  outward  breeze, 

Beneath  the  mountain  dark, 
Behold  the  falcon  of  the  seas*— 

Behold  the  Moorish  barque ! 

A  moment,  and  he  reached  the  grot 
Where  she  had  lain,  but  lay  not  now ; 

And  broken  wreath,  and  true  love  knot. 

And  footmarks  by  the  fountain  plot. 

Full  plainly  spoke  the  maiden's  lot  — 
The  prize  of  yonder  prow ! 

His  thrill  was  like  the  lightning  shock. 

His  thought  the  bolt  in  flight : 
A  bound,  and  he  hath  cleared  the  rock. 

Like  sea-bird  swooping  from  the  sight ; 
And  o'er  the  tide  behold  him  take 
His  pathway  in  the  pirate's  wake. 
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Far,  far  away  from  bower  and  beach 

His  desperate  course  he  bore. 
Till  gasping  swimmer  ne'er  might  reach 

Its  rock  of  safety  more. — 
On,  on  he  went,  and  onward,  too. 

The  barque  was  lessening  from  his  view. 
Till  pitying  zephyrs  seemed  to  grow 
All  breathless  at  the  sight  of  woe. 

And  the  fleeting  sail 

Sunk  down  to  sleep, 

And  a  voice  of  wail 

Came  o'er  the  deep— 
A  voice,  with  Heaven's  especial  charm. 
Once  more  to  nerve  his  failing  arm. 

His  hand  is  on  the  pirate's  stem. 

His  piteous  plaint  hath  brought 
The  Pagan  band,  unused  to  bum 
With  human  love,  to  look  and  learn 

What  deeds  that  power  hath  wrought. 

"  I  am  a  peasant,"  thus  he  spake, 
"  These  hands  the  token  bear ; 
I  have  no  hope  but  her  ye  take. 
No  wealth  beyond  the  heart  ye  break. 

No  ransom  but  my  prayer. 
Then  think  upon  my  fate  forlorn. 
And  take,  oh  take,  these  limbs  outworn. 
Nor  listen  to  my  grief  with  scom, 
Because  ye  do  not  share. 
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"  Ye  cannot  tell,  oh  ye  who  reign 

O'er  captives  from  the  cruel  mart, 
How  dear  the  office  to  sustain 
Toil,  sorrow,  poverty,  or  pain. 

With  love's  confiding  heart  — 
How  dear  the  wedded  hopes  that  thrall 
The  soul  to  which  those  hopes  are  all. 
How  mutual  chains  can  never  gall. 

Like  diadems  apart/' 

They  listened  to  the  suppliant's  prayer. 

And  raised  him  to  the  deck. 
And  stood  in  silence  round  the  pair. 
To  marvel  that  a  maid  so  fair 

Clung  round  a  Christian  neck. 
And  then  the  breeze,  which  late  was  spent. 
Sprang  up  again,  and  on  they  went. 
Still  sailing  to  the  low  lament 

Of  joy's  untimely  wreck. 

"  Oh  whither,  whither,  dost  thou  rove 
Beneath  the  midnight  sky  ? 
And  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  the  love 
Of  peasant  poor  as  I  ? 

'•  Take  back,  take  back  my  promised  bride, 
Weak  hands  for  toil  hath  she. 
And  I  will  work  the  double  tide. 
And  bless  thee  on  my  knee !" 
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"  Hie  wind  doth  waft  us  fresh  and  free. 
The  planets  hrigfatiy  lead 
To  Tunis  or  to  Tripoli, 

Where'er  we  hest  may  speed. 

"  And  we  have  stolen  thy  hride  away 
To  hear  no  peasant's  pains. 
Bat  grace  the  harem  of  the  Bey, 
Whom  thoa  shalt  serve  in  chains." 

'Twas  mom :  a  hundred  warriors  press'd. 

With  vest  of  gold  and  visage  grim. 
Before  the  judgment  seat,  and  guessed 
The  price  of  beauty's  beating  breast. 

And  love's  devoted  limb : 
And  the  dark  chief,  with  omen  dread. 
Gazed  long  upon  the  maid,  half  dead. 
Until  her  hero's  tale  was  said. 
And  then  he  gazed  on  him. 

And  as  he  gazed  he  seemed  to  tell 

How  heaven  ne'er  oped  the  flower  of  fear. 
But  kindly,  in  its  poison  bell. 
It  left  some  honey  drop  to  dwell. 

The  guardian  of  the  sphere. 
Yea,  how  the  winds  and  waves  can  die 
In  whispers,  like  a  love- bom  sigh. 
And  the  wild  lightning  skim  the  sky. 
Upon  a  calm  career. 
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And  mild  he  spake —  "  I  will  not  wound 
One  plume  your  soaring  hopes  possessed. 

Nor  cast  our  lawless  links  around 

Two  hearts  the  King  of  Kings  hath  bound 
Into  a  shrine  so  blest. 

There  rather  shall  the  Moor  lay  down 

A  tribute  worth  his  ruby  crown. 

That  ye  may  rule  to  love's  renown 
The  land  ye  love  the  best." 

Oh  whither,  whither,  once  again. 

Bold  pirate,  dost  thou  hold 
Thy  course  upon  the  bounding  main. 

With  freight  of  gems  and  gold  ? 

And  who  are  these  that  trust  the  wave 

Beneath  thy  dreaded  sail  ? 
This  pair,  so  beautiful  and  brave. 

That  chide  the  lagging  gale  ? 

Vain  question  for  an  answer  guess'd  ! 

For  pains  and  perils  past. 
Behold  once  more  Licosa's  crest. 

Where  love  is  crowned  at  last. 

There  late  a  moss-clad  column  bore 
This  simple  page  of  peasant  lore. 

And  aye,  at  vintage  eve. 
Young  plighted  pairs  dreamt  o'er  and  o'er 

What  love  might  still  achieve. 

END  OF  VOL,  I. 
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FLITTINGS    OF    FANCY. 


MY  VAGABOND  DAYS. 

Falitaff.     Gentlemen,  have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen 
sufficient  men  ? 

S/uillow,    Marry,  have  we,  sir. 

Henry  the  Fourth. 

I  LOST  my  parents  when  I  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  care  of  my  education  de- 
volved upon  a  maiden  aunt,  an  individual  be- 
longing to  a  species  which,  generally  speaking, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  cross, 
crabbed,  feared,  and  detested;  and  the  fond, 
indulgent,  disobeyed,  and  dearly  beloved.  Un- 
fortunately for  me  and  many  others,  mine  was 
of  the  latter  class.  In  her  youth,  (I  speak  it 
with  reverence),  she  had  been  a  soft-hearted 
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baggage,  much  given  to  the  tender  passion,  and 
always  dying  of  broken  vows.  Consumptions 
were  as  common  with  her  as  colds  with  other 
people ;  and  every  month  the  standing  conver- 
sation at  the  county  meetings  used  to  be  poor 

Miss 's  new  disappointment  and  expected 

demise. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was;  I  believe  the 
thread  of  my  aunt's  existence  was  made  of 
Indian  rubber,  and  possessed  the  faculty  of 
stretching  to  the  tugs  of  Fate,  when  that  of 
other  folks  would  probably  have  snapped  short. 
She  contrived  to  get  over  all  her  trials  and  all 
her  consumptions ;  and  the  first  I  recellect  of 
her  was  a  little  fat,  sentimental  lady,  dotingly 
fond  of  nursing  children,  and  sighing  over 
blighted  anticipations.  My  poor,  dear  aunt ! 
She  was  godmother  to  all  the  brats  in  the 
parish,  and  would  often  apply  for  the  office 
before  they  were  born,  or  thought  of.  Amongst 
other  worthies  whom  she  bore  to  the  font,  was 
the  ill-starred  carcass  of  her  darling  little 
nephew.  Happy  had  it  been  for  her  had  she 
drowned  me  in  it,  like  a  blind  puppy ;  for,  when 
the  clergyman  splashed  the  holy  water  in  my 
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face,  I  set  up  a  shout,  which  made  the  old  ladies 
augur  bad  things,  and  declare  their  firm  opinion 
that  I  was  never  born  to  be  a  Christian.  Sooth 
to  say,  their  predictions,  for  many  years  of  my 
life,  were  not  far  from  the  mark. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  as  I  have  said, 
my  aunt  possessed  the  whole  and  sole  title  to 
me.  Her  fortune  was  ample ;  and  she  took  me 
to  a  beautiful  weeping-willow  sort  of  a  resi- 
dence in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  of 
England,  where  she  continued  to  cultivate  her 
mind  with  poetry  and  novels,  and  hang  over 
the  budding  talents  of  her  proteg^.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  her  heart ;  had  never  been 
submitted  to  any  tuition  but  her  own ;  and  she 
looked  upon  my  proficiency  with  perfect  asto- 
nishment. I  could  almost  say  my  catechism, 
read  Jack  the  Giant-killer  with  fluency,  and 
my  hand -writing  was  pretty  nearly  legible. 

From  this  period  till  I  was  fifteen,  I  con- 
trived to  drink  the  fountain  of  my  aunt's  know- 
ledge to  the  lees,  and,  perhaps,  could  have 
given  her  some  trifle  in  return,  for  I  was  a 
youth  of  high  spu*it,  and  very  fond  of  seeing 
the  world,  from  which  her  repeated  consump- 
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tions  had  shut  her  out  till  she  was  too  old  to 
profit  by  it.  Alas  !  I  could  almost  be  serious 
when  I  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  a 
boy  (supposing  him  not  to  be  an  absolute  lout, 
who  will  be  the  same  under  all  circumstances) 
brought  up  at  a  home  in  the  country,  without 
companions  and  without  restriction.  It  is 
morally  impossible  that  he  can  be  any  thing 
but  a  vagabond.  His  first  friends  are  the 
groom  and  the  cow-boy ;  his  first  pursuits  are 
bird's-nesting  and  rat-catching ;  and  his  prime 
emulation  is  to  rob  orchards,  and  be  thought 
a  clever  fellow  by  all  the  thieves  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I  know  not  whether  my  taste  for  notoriety 
of  this  description  might  not,  in  some  degree, 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  peculiar  line  of 
study  to  which  I  was  directed.  At  all  events, 
I  am  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  it  did  not 
come  entirely  by  nature.  My  aunt,  it  must  be 
known,  having  somewhat  outlived  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind  as  they  existed,  had  thought 
fit  to  remove  her  views  into  an  ideal- world,  in 
which  she  was  less  likely  to  meet  with  morti- 
fications. She  was  a  great  admirer  of  romance. 
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and  had  a  happy  knack  at  realizing  to  herself 
whatever  she  read.  There  was  not  a  knight 
in  the  whole  history  of  chivalry  whom  she 
could  not  describe,  even  to  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  colour  of  his  eyes ;  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  she  carried  on  intrigues  with  all  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  seen  the  dear  little  woman  sit 
for  hours  on  the  ottoman,  in  the  middle  of  the 
drawing-room,  in  perfect  abstraction,  showing 
evidently,  by  her  actions,  that  she  was  pre- 
siding over  a  tournament,  and  crowning  her 
favourite  knight ;  and  then  she  would  stretch 
forth  her  hand  to  be  kissed,  and  raise  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  till  some  wicked 
vagary  of  mine  awakened  her  to  all  the  miseries 
of  reality.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  she 
wished  to  make  a  cavalier  of  me,  and  held  up 
all  these  itinerants  of  old  as  models  for  my 
imitation.  Alas  !  I  was  doomed  to  be  another 
proof  of  the  futility  of  encouraging  characters 
for  which  the  world  has  ceased  to  afford  their 
fair  field  of  action.  If  we  light  a  fire  without 
providing  a  vent  for  it,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  it  finding  its  way  through  cracks 
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and  crannies  which  were  never  contemplated ; 
and  thus  it  was  that^  being  unable  to  subdue 
kingdoms^  I  had  very  nearly  become  a  high- 
wayman. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  we  lived  was 
thinly  inhabited,  and  the  families  were  chiefly 
great  folks  who  entertained  with  much  state 
and  formality.  There  was  nothing  cordial  in 
such  intercourse,  and  my  aunt  went  but  little 
amongst  them.  Her  twilight  assignation  with 
Amadis  de  Gaul  was  worth  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  in  the  land ;  and  consequently,  when  I 
became  a  little  too  old  to  rob  orchards,  and 
had  imbibed  a  talent  for  killing  game,  I  felt 
rather  shy  of  begging  leave  to  exercise  it.  The 
gamekeepers  soon  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  me,  and  I  to  devise  means  to 
elude  them.  The  choice  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  extravagant  supply  of  money 
with  which  I  was  constantly  furnished,  enabled 
me  to  entertain  a  pretty  numerous  band  of 
hare-finders  and  idle  rogues,  who  would  watch 
the  game,  and  give  me  notice  when  I  might 
get  a  sly  shot  and  run  away. 

This,  for  a  time,  did  very  well  3  but,  at  last. 
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I  was  caught^  and  complaints  were  made  to  my 
aunt;  who  patted  me  on  the  head^  and  thought 
me  a  dear  forward  boy  for  my  age.  The  pre- 
cocity of  my  genius  began  to  give  her  an  idea 
that  my  tender  mind  was  now  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  more  abstruse  learn- 
ings and  a  private  tutor  was  procured  to  initiate 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

That  the  taste  and  prudence  of  my  good  aunt^ 
however^  may  not  be  unjustly  impugned,  I  must 
conscientiously  state  that  the  personage  who 
had  the  charge  of  making  me  a  scholar  and  an 
ornament  to  society  was  one  of  my  own  choos- 
ing. He  was  a  clerical  gentleman^  who  lived 
hard  by,  and  was  equally  with  myself  under 
the  ban  of  the  neighbouring  gamekeepers.  Our 
first  meeting  had  occurred  under  a  hedge,  where 
we  were  both  skulking  from  our  pursuers^  and 
we  began  our  acquaintance  like  persons  who 
were  destined  to  be  friends  and  brothers.  My 
fellow  fugitive  was  rather  pursy  and  thick- 
winded,  and  gave  himself  up  as  a  lost  man. 
"My  dear,*'  said  he,  **  if  you  would  only  slink 
down  the  hedge  and  fire  your  gun  to  mislead 
the  keepers,  at  yonder  corner  of  the  field,  I 
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could  drop  oflf  in  another  direction."  **  But 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  "  "  Why,  you  must 
run,  my  dear,  as  if  the  devil  was  after  you/* 

I  do  believe  that,  in  spite  of  my  evil  propen-^ 
sities,  I  always  possessed  a  crooked  sort  of 
generosity,  and  the  reverend  gentleman's  plan 
was  executed  with  a  dexterity  which  saved  us 
both.  From  this  period  we  became  close  allies. 
He  sold  me  a  lame  hunter,  and  the  art  of  fox- 
hunting was  added  to  my  other  accomplish- 
ments. He  likewise  took  me  to  a  boxing- 
match,  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  enjoys  the 
credit  of  having  occasioned  my  first  drunken 
fit.  Such  was  the  philosopher  whom  I  pre- 
sented to  my  gentle  aunt ;  and  as  his  manners 
possessed  a  good-natured,  though  somewhat 
hypocritical,  suavity,  and  his  expressions  of 
fondness  and  admiration  for  me  were  quite 
exorbitant,  he,  of  course,  became  my  guide 
and  example.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
my  going  every  day  to  pursue  my  studies  at 
the  parsonage.  It  was  a  poor  forlorn  cottage, 
surrounded  by  brambles  and  outhouses,  and 
attracted  particular  attention  from  the  howling 
of  half-starved  dogs.     Anatomical  specimens 
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of  almost   every  species  of  the   canine   race 
seemed  ready  to  snap  off  your  fingers  for  sheer 
hunger;  and  two  or   three   home-bred  colts^ 
which  were  crawling   about  in  the  bare  field 
behind  the   building,  and  were  to   be  worth 
worlds  of  money  by  and   by,  were  upon  an 
equally  scanty  regimen.     The  kennel  would, 
no  doubt,  have  devoured  the  stud  at  a  meal.  A 
posse  of  ragged  urchins,  who  ran  away  at  the 
first  sight  of  me,  proved  that  the  vicar's  spe- 
culations in  horse-flesh  were  at  any  rate  not 
sufficiently  successful  to  find  them  in  shoes  and 
stockings;  and  the  dilapidations  of  the  tene- 
ment hinted    grievously  that    unless   fortune 
made  some  speedy  revolutions  in  his  favour, 
it  would  waive   ceremony,  and  tumble  about 
his  ears. 

I  entered  the  temple  of  my  future  fame  with 
feelings  of  real  satisfaction  that  I  was  chosen 
to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  its  salvation  ; 
and,  that  the  favour  should  come  without  alloy, 
I  determined  that  its  high-priest  should  have 
as  little  trouble  with  me  as  possible.  I  was  a 
man  of  my  word,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
was  still  sticking  at  hic^  hceCy  hoc ;  a  leisurely 
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progress  which  was  adopted  from  motives  of 
pure  delicacy,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  it  would 
puzzle  my  master  exceedingly  to  go  much 
farther.  In  other  respects  I  got  on  pretty 
tolerably.  I  broke  in  the  colts,  and  was  much 
celebrated  as  a  whipper-in.  I  was,  moreover, 
a  dead  hand  at  setting  a  bnare,  and  had  fought 
several  very  meritorious  battles.  My  tutor 
was  deservedly  proud  of  me. 

There  was,  I  fear  I  may  say,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  but  one  single  feeling  of  my  heart 
which  indicated  that  I  was  bom  for  better 
courses.  My  preceptor  had  been  married  twice, 
and  there  was  a  little  forlorn  niece  of  his  first 
wife  who  had  no  home  but  the  one  he  afforded 
her.  She  was  about  a  year  younger  than  my- 
self, and  the  delicate  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and 
the  downcast  melancholy  of  her  soft  dark  eye, 
made  me  frequently  lament  that  my  time  had 
not  been  otherwise  employed.  She  had  no 
companion,  for  her  uncle's  present  wife  was 
little  better  than  a  maid- servant,  and  his  chil- 
dren mere  infants,  and  I  wished  in  vain  that  I 
could  have  supplied  the  want.  What  was 
there  in  such  an  uncultivated  ruffian  as  I  was 
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to  give  pleasure  to  a  being  of  gentle  feelings 
and  well-stored  mind,  for  such  it  was,  in  spite 
of  all  her  disadvantages  ?  I  knew  she  must 
despise  me,  and  I  seldom  spoke  to  her  for  fear 
of  committing  myself.  Sometimes  I  resolved 
to  amend  my  life,  and  educate  myself;  but  my 
habits  of  idleness  and  vagrancy  had  gone  too 
far,  and  I  despaired  of  ever  emerging  from 
them. 

I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  making  my 
nets  and  springes  in  silence,  whilst  I  watched 
this  interesting  creature's  employments.  Not 
a  moment  of  the  day  was  wasted.  Her  chief 
care  was  to  teach  her  savage  young  cousins, 
and  the  intervals  were  devoted  to  acquirements 
of  whatever  was  useful  and  elegant.  I  was 
incapable  of  judging  her  success  in  things  that 
were  not  absolutely  self-evident,  but  I  felt,  from 
the  intelligence  of  her  eyes,  that  she  could  fail  in 
nothing :  her  drawing  was  magic,  and  she  sang 
like  a  little  nightingale.  Sometimes,  when  her 
melancholy  strain  was  ended,  she  would  turn 
round,  and  catch  me  staring,  with  my  mouth 
wide  open,  and  my  senses  in  a  trance,  and 
then  she  would  turn  timidly  away,  and  blush. 
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as  if  she  fancied  she  had  been  doing  wrong. 
I  never  even  had  courage  to  express  my  delight, 
and  my  cheek  burned  at  my  own  insignificance. 
1  loved  to  be  with  her,  but  1  felt  relieved  when 
I  was  elsewhere  ;  and  this  feeling  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  at  last  I  did  my  utmost  to 
avoid  her  society.  I  might  have  been  com- 
pared (for  an  elegant  comparison  was  more 
than  I  deserved)  to  a  mad  dog,  which  was 
dying  of  thirst,  but  dared  not  approach  the 
water. 

It  was  not  likely  that  matters  could  go  on  in 
this  way  without  producing  some  speedy  crisis 
— and  the  serenity  of  my  enjoyments  was 
doomed  to  undergo  a  shock  of  considerable 
violence.  In  the  luminous  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance there  was  no  one  more  valued  than 
a  gifted  personage  whose  name  was  Jasper.  I 
forget  his  other  name.  He  was  by  profession 
an  engineer,  and  directed  his  studies  to  that 
branch  of  his  calling,  which  may  be  understood 
from  his  surname  of  Jep,  the  Tinker.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
he  had  gathered  together  a  fund  of  knowledge, 
which  made  him  much  looked  up  to.     He  was 
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the  first  person  who  discovered  the  correct 
method  of  stealing  a  goose,  which  he  did  by 
driving  it  about,  by  degrees,  till  it  was  out  of 
breath,  and  past  giving  the  alarm,  if  report 
spoke  true,  he  was  likewise  the  discoverer  of 
the  readiest  means  for  disposing  of  a  sheep,  by 
choking  it  with  its  own  wool.  In  his  periodical 
visits  to  our  neighbourhood  he  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  badger  and  two  or  three  of 
the  best  terriers  in  the  county,  which,  with  his 
wondrous  eye  for  a  hare-sitting,  first  gave  me 
a  yearning  towards  him.  He  was,  besides,  a 
man  of  stalwart  frame  and  begrimed  visage, 
which  made  him  awful  to  be  looked  upon,  and 
a  very  proper  companion  for  the  marauding 
expeditions  upon  which  I  employed  him. 

One  sunshiny  forenoon  in  the  autunm,  my 
friend  called  upon  me  with  the  usual  intelligence 
of  a  hare-sitting.  Now,  Jep,  like  other  geniuses, 
had  a  sad  contempt  for  his  toilet,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  his  old  red  waistcoat  and  varie- 
gated leathers,  loose  at  the  knee,  and  fastened 
up  with  packthread.  His  stockings  were  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  his  shoes  were  not  fellows  ; 
and  his  hat  had  lost  the  rim,  and  looked  for  all 
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the  world  like  one  of  his  worn-out  saucepans. 
Nevertheless,  my  admiration  was  for  Jep's 
intrinsic  qualities ;  and,  as  we  had  some  dis- 
tance to  go,  I  took  my  horse,  and  desired  him 
to  jump  up  behind  me.  As  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  we  were  delayed  considerably  on  the  road ; 
first,  by  a  long  conversation  with  a  friend  in  the 
round-house — and  afterwards  by  the  drowth 
of  my  companion,  whose  constitution  always 
required  gin  at  the  sight  of  the  Dog  and  Duck. 
My  friend  was  a  man  of  nice  taste,  and  his 
mixture  was  at  one  time  too  sweet,  and  at 
another  time  too  hot.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  anecdote,  and  had  long  stories  to  tell 
the  landlord  of  his  last  campaign  to  the  quarter- 
sessions.  The  little  boys  collected  round  us, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  sniffed 
in  the  wonders  that  fell  from  him  with  fearful 
satisfaction ;  and  each  new  comer  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  new  matter  of  discourse,  till 
I  began  to  be  well-nigh  tired  of  my  envied 
situation,  and  threatened  to  gallop  off  with 
him,  gin  and  all. 

Now,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  road 
made  an  abrupt  angle  round  Mr.  Jasper's  hotel, 
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and  I  never  halted  there  with  him  without  con- 
siderable fear  of  being  detected  by  some  sudden 
apparition  of  my  relations,  who  occasionally 
came  to  visit  my  aunt,  and  give  disagreeable 
advice  respecting  the  mode  of  my  education. 
The  most  terrible  of  these  visiters  was  my 
aunt's  brother,  a  man  of  grand  equipage  and 
austere  character.  He  was  thought,  by  the 
family,  to  have  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world,  associated  with  none  but  lords  and 
ladies,  and  brought  up  my  cousins,  male  and 
female,  in  a  fashionable  hauteur^  which  made 
me  regard  them  with  a  perfect  panic.  If  there 
was  a  carriage-load  of  mortality  which  would 
have  given  me  more  serious  perturbation  than 
all  the  rest,  it  was,  undoubtedly,  this  awful 
brood  of  my  kith  and  kin,  and,  as  my  passenger 
gulped  down  the  remainder  of  his  glass,  whiz  ! 
round  came  the  four  horses,  the  open  barouche, 
and  the  whole  tribe;  six  inside,  two  in  the 
dickey  behind,  and  two  on  the  coach-box.  At 
first,  I  thought  to  hide  my  head,  but  the  foe 
was  too  sharp-sighted,  and  I  was  assailed,  from 
all  quarters,  with  my  christian  name,  and  how 
d'ye  do,  and  how  is  my  aunt,  and  a  great  many 
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Other  kind  inquiries,  which  had  almost  been 
the  death  of  me. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  fellow-traveller  had 
slipped  gradually  over  the  horse's  tail,  and 
stood  bowing  and  scraping  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  but,  unluckily,  the  evolution  was  not 
performed  with  sufficient  despatch,  and  the 
bowing  seemed  a  tacit  admission  of  our  good- 
fellowship.  My  uncle,  all  the  time,  had  been 
making  his  observations,  and  did  not  speak  till 
he  invited  me,  with  a  look  of  complaisant  in- 
dignation, to  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  adding, 
that  he  trusted  my  friend  would  be  kind  enough 
to  excuse  me,  and  take  his  airing  by  himself.  By 
way  of  a  happy  climax,  as  I  was  thrusting  my- 
self headlong  into  the  admiring  circle,  blinded 
as  I  already  was  with  astoundment,  the  landlord 
stepped  up  to  remind  the  "  young  squire  "  that 
the  gin  and  water  was  eighteen-pence,  which 
he  would  add  to  the  old  score. 

During  our  drive  to  my  aunt's,  scarcely  a 
word  was  said.  My  uncle  maintained  a  digni- 
fied silence,  and  my  cousins  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.     I  tried  to  assume  an  air  of 

nonchalance^   and  inquired  gaily   after    their 
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lapdogs  and  Canary  birds ;  but  every  speech 
was  a  blunder,  and  the  monosyllabic  answers 
brought  down  my  courage  like  so  many  pop- 
guns. At  last,  when  all  my  resources  had 
failed,  we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  and  I  was 
left  to  stammer  civil  things  to  the  party  about, 
my  great  delight,  and  so  forth,  while  my  uncle 
led  my  aunt,  with  much  solemnity,  to  a  con- 
ference in  the  adjoining  room.  I  guessed  very 
well  what  was  going  forward.  In  every  pause 
of  my  civility,  I  could  hear  my  uncle's  voice 
proceeding  in  a  sort  of  dead  march,  and,  in  one 
of  the  higher  notes,  I  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  word  ^*  tinker,"  and  presently  afterwards, 
" eighteen-pence,"  and  "a  score  at  the  ale- 
house." The  colour  deepened  in  my  cheeks, 
and  my  cousins  began  to  titter,  which  they 
ascribed  with  perfect  good- breeding  to  the 
pleasantry  of  my  jokes,  till  I  heard  my  tutor 
announced,  and  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  conclave.  My  gentle  aunt  was  sit- 
ting with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  my 
uncle  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  in  his 
hand,  (which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
muster-roll  of  my  delinquencies,)  and  my  tutor 
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thrumming  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat^  as 
though  he  were  beating  time  to  my  ap- 
proach. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  my  uncle,  who  opened  the 
proceedings,  ^^  will  you  oblige  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  you  usually  spend 
your  time  ?  " 

My  tutor  cast  an  appealing  look  to  me  through 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  as  much  as  to  say  that  I 
had  more  reputations  than  my  own  to  take  care 
of.  I  saw  my  cue,  and  was  determined,  if  a 
lie  would  serve  him,  to  give  him  the  full  benefit 
of  it ;  it  was  not,  however,  given  in  that  slap- 
dash manner  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
given,  but  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  lies 
in  general. 

"  Why,  sir,"  I  stuttered,  "  I  read  Latin  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  Greek  before  luncheon,  and 
history  before  dinner,  and  mathematics  before 
supper." 

"And  Hebrew  before  bed-time,"  rejoined 
my  uncle.  "  Very  well,  indeed ;  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  so  industrious.  Pray,  what  Latin 
authors  are  you  reading  now  ?  " 

I  felt  a  little  puzzled ;    at  last,  I  ventured 
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Upon  Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

"I  beg  pardon,**  said  my  tutor,  whose 
thrumming  faculties  were  completely  con- 
gealed, "  he  means  CsBsar's  Commentaries,'* 

^^Yes,  sir,  I  mean  Caesar's  Commentaries.** 

"Oh,  of  course,*'  replied  my  uncle,  "and 
Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  philosophers.  And  now,  as  a  speci- 
men of  your  history,  can  you  tell  me  who  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  ?  '* 

I  saw  my  tutor's  lips  move,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish that  the  name  was  in  two  words,  so, 
for  fear  I  should  be  thought  at  a  loss,  I  bounced 
out  at  once  with  ^^  Oliver  Cromwell.*'  My 
uncle  smiled  a  ghastly  smile,  my  aunt  sobbed 
aloud,  and  my  tutor  wiped  his  forehead,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  It  is  all  over  !  '* 

Thus  ended  my  examination  in  history  and 
the  classics,  with  which  my  uncle  was  so  well 
satisfied,  that  he  declined  troubling  me  with 
mathematics,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  my 
acquirements  in  other  matters,  for  which  he 
resumed  the  sheet  of  foolscap. 

"  You   have  no  doubt,"    said   he,   "  made 
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some  pleasant  acquaintance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?" 

I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  answer,  and 
so  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  very/' 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it.  Will  you  be 
obliging  enough  to  tell  me  who  they  are  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  neither  classical  nor 
historical,  but  I  found  it  equally  puzzling,  and 
replied,  that  I  did  not  exactly  know  who  they 
were. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "  I  will  en- 
deavour to  assist  you." 

With  that,  came  a  list  of  worthies,  with  their 
characters,  and  additions,  so  circumstantially 
detailed,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  dis- 
owning them,  and  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  plead  guilty  to  Billy  the  Skulker,  Jemmy  the 
Smasher,  Dickey  the  Swiller,  and  a  whole  host 
of  gentry,  to  whom  whipping  and  the  stocks 
were  mere  every- day  amusements,  and  for 
whom  the  gibbet  had  no  terrors. 

My  aunt  sobbed  louder  and  louder,  and  my 
tutor  waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  and  my  uncle 
broke  up  the  conference  by  wishing  them  joy 
of  their  proteg^  and  pupil,  who  certainly  did 
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ample  credit  to  the  foresight  of  the  one  and  the 
learning  of  the  other.  Having,  as  he  thought, 
aufficiently  opened  his  sister's  eyes^  he  strode, 
with  a  stately  step,  into  the  room  where  I  had 
heard  the  rest  of  the  party  laughing  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  in  a  few  minutes,  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  the  barouche  bear  them  off,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  looked 
after  them  till  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight, 
burning  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  I  had 
undergone,  and  determined  to  be  revenged  on 
my  uncle,  by  becoming  a  greater  vagabond 
than  ever. 

When  I  had  come  a  little  to  myself,  the  first 
sound  I  heard  was  the  suave  voice  of  my  tutor, 
breathing  the  words  of  comfort  into  the  ear  of 
my  aunt.  "  My  dear  madam,'*  said  he,  "  he 
was  taken  perfectly  unawares.  The  most 
erudite  man  is  unable  to  answer  such  abstruse 
questions  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I 
am  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  is  a  much  better 
scholar  than  his  uncle. — Come  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  me,  ^^  and  tell  me  who  was 
the  first  Emperor  of  Rome." 

"Alexander  the  Great." 
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^^  There,  madam,  I  told  jroa  be  knew  all  about 
h — and  as  fior  bis  passion  for  field  sports,  you 
may  be  assured  tbat  tbej  bare  always  been  tbe 
preparatory  tbeatre  for  tbe  display  of  great  and 
daring  minds.  William  Rufus  was  an  excellent 
sportsman,  and  so  was  Ximrod,  and  so  is  tbe 
Duke  of  York,  and  so  were  all  tbe  beroes  tbat 
erer  lired*  Nobody  erer  taxed  iftem  witb  tbe 
cbaracters  of  tbe  assistants  tbey  employed,  and 
your  nepbew  is  no  more  tainted  by  the  failings 
of  Jemmy  tbe  Smasber  than  by  the  faults  of 
hU  dog.  Take  my  word  for  it,  tbat,  if  his  fine 
disposition  is  curbed,  all  bopes  of  a  chivalric 
career  must  be  at  an  end." 

&Iy  aunt  could  not,  of  course,  belp  being 
eon^-inced  by  these  conclusive  arguments.  Sbe 
dried  her  eyes,  caUed  me  a  sweet  fellow,  and 
declared  ber  firm  determination  that  my  uncle 
sbould  never  persuade  ber  to  make  a  spoiled 
child  of  me. 

With  sucb  fond  encouragement,  and  the  dis- 
coveries wbich  bad  bardened  me  against  any 
farther  detection,  I  was  not  disposed  to  lose 
any  time  in  my  projected  work  of  vengeance. 
That  very  evening  I  detfpatched  the  coachman 
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and  stable-boy  with  invitations  to  an  **at 
home  *'  in  the  hay-loft,  in  order  to  arrange  a 
descent  upon  Lord  *s  preserves,  ad- 
dressed to  Jep  the  Tinker  and  Billy  the  Skulker, 
cum  suis. 

The  company  did  not  arrive  till  it  was 
quite  dark,  for  the  sight  of  their  faces  made 
honest  men  button  up  their  pockets  and  open 
their  eyes,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  very 
hostile  to  our  evening's  amusement.  The  first 
to  mount  the  ladder  was  the  Smasher,  who 
made  his  appearance  with  a  cudgel  like  the  club 
of  Hercules,  which,  he  politely  assured  me, 
was  at  my  service,  either  in  my  neighbour's 
woods  or  on  the  King's  highway. 

The  Smasher  was  a  stout,  resolute  fellow, 
who  had  gained  much  celebrity  in  the  prize- 
ring,  of  which  several  honourable  scars  and  dis- 
tortions of  visage  bore  ample  testimony.  His 
lip  had  been  split  into  a  supernatural  grin,  and 
one  of  his  eyes,  which  had  been  torn  open,  had 
been  sewed  up  smaller  than  the  other ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  most  praiseworthy  part  of  him 
was  his  hand,  of  which  several  of  the  knuckles 
had  been  knocked  up  into  his  wrist,  and  still 
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exhibited  the   impression   of  his   adversary's 
splintered  teeth. 

The  next  who  came  was  the  Swiller,  a  pro- 
tuberant gentleman  of  loose  costume^  straight 
white  hair,  and  salmon-coloured  visage,  which 
shone  in  the  light  like  shot  silk.  He  was 
hostler  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  made  his 
entree  with  two  enormous  flagons  of  ale,  which 
were  added  to  the  old  score* 

After  him  came  the  Skulker,  who  trod  the 
loft  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  putting  his  foot  in  a 
trap,  and  flung  down  a  sackful  of  netting,  the 
very  sound  of  which  made  him  jump  as  it  fell : 
the  Smasher  jeered  him  with  a  horrible  curse, 
and  he  flung  himself  down  in  a  dark  corner  to 
scowl,  with  a  pair  of  runaway  eyes,  at  what 
was  going  forward. 

Jack  the  rat-catcher  followed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joe  the  dog-dealer ;  and  at  last  arose 
through  the  trap-door,  like  a  spirit  of  darkness, 
the  gaunt  longitude  of  Jep  the  Tinker,  attended 
by  his  two  sable  terriers,  one  of  which  was 
called  Imp,  and  the  other  Fiend,  He  brought 
additional  supplies  of  netting,  and  apologised 
for  his  late  appearance  by  assuring  us  that  he 
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had  been  watching  Lord  's  keepers  to 

their  beat  for  the  night,  and  had  been  setting 
wires  all  round  Darkle  Dell  and  Dead-Man's 
Corner,  which  he  supposed  would  be  the  scene 
of  our  exploits.  Jep,  I  have  said,  was  much 
reverenced,  and  we  immediately  began  to  debate 
upon  his  suggestion. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  had  an  eye 
for  the  picturesque  could  have  forgotten  this 
tatterdemalion  congress.  The  only  light  was 
from  a  lantern  slung  up  to  a  beam  which  passed 
over  us,  and  the  only  seats  were  irregular  piles 
and  trusses  of  hay,  on  which  some  sat  and  some 
reclined,  round  the  two  flagons,  which  formed 
the  pivots  upon  which  turned  all  their  wit  and 
all  their  invention.  I,  myself,  stood  manfully 
in  the  midst,  with  an  honourable  pride  that  my 
green  plush  shooting  jacket  and  black  head 
must  give  me  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
bandits  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
held  up  to  me  as  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
imitation. 

There  was  much  discussion  relative  to  the 
eligibility  of  Dead-Man's  Corner  over  the  other 
choice  spots;  and  the  dissentients,  amongst  the 
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foremost  of  whom  was  the  Smasher,  seemed,  I 
thought,  to  argue  the  point  with  rather  an  un- 
accountable earnestness.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
Tinker  that  the  keepers  were  gone  in  another 
direction,  that  there  was  more  game  there  than 
any  where  else,  and  that  it  was  farther  from 
any  habitation  of  man.  All  this  was  allowed, 
but  still  the  Smasher  hung  back,  and  the  Swil- 
ler  swore  ^^May  I  be  swamped  if  he  is  not 
afraid  of  Mark  Simmons,  who  was  found  mur- 
dered there ! " 

The  Smasher  retorted  that  he  feared  no  man, 
dead  or  alive,  and,  as  a  proof,  he  would  lay  any 
moderate  wager  that  he  wrung  the  Swiller's 
neck  in  less  time  than  that  gentleman  would 
occupy  in  drinking  a  pot  of  beer.  The  wager 
however,  was  not  accepted,  and,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  the  party  who  had  not  heard  the 
particulars,  the  Swiller  enlivened  our  council 
with  the  episode  of  poor  Mark's  murder. 

"Mark,"  said  he,  "  was  gamekeeper  to  my 
Lord,  hard  by,  and  a  right  stout  fellow  he  was, 
only  he  had  not  much  of  a  head  at  drink,  which 
was  a  pity,  you  know.  It  is  now,  I  think,  five 
or  six  years,  come  next  racing  time —  " 
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^^  Five !  **  exclaimed  the  Skulker, "  I  remem- 
ber it  well/' 

**  Ay,  ay,  Billy,  so  you  must — 1  remember 
you  were  ducked  that  day  for  picking  pockets, 
and  came  to  our  house  for  something  warm  to 
stop  the  chattering  of  your  teeth. — Well,  five 
years  ago,  come  racing  time,  there  was  a  little 
fair  held  on  the  green  here,  and  Mark  came 
down  to  buy  a  fairing  for  his  old  mother.  He 
was  not  used  to  go  pleasuring  without  her, 
but  this  time  we  had  queer  weather,  and  the 
old  woman  was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  ; 
so  Mark  was  obliged  to  go  about  to  the  little 
stalls  of  finery  and  choose  for  himself.  It  was 
odd,  to  be  sure,  to  see  how  awkwardly  he 
handled  the  ribbons  and  the  laces,  and  two  or 
three  of  us  began  to  laugh  and  cut  jokes  upon 
him,  and  Mark  laughed  too,  for  he  did  not 
care  what  we  little  fellows  said  to  him,  though 
he  was  uncommonly  touchy  to  a  man  of  his 
own  size.  After  a  while,  Jem  Smasher  came 
up,  and  he  began  to  laugh  too,  and  we  followed 
him  about  from  stall  to  stall,  making  game  of 
him,  till  we  saw  him  spend  the  whole  of  his 
week's  wages,  and  save  nothing  for  drink.    He 
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was  just  packing  up  his  little  parcels  very  care- 
fully, when  Jem  Smasher  whisked  them  all  out 
of  his  hand  into  the  dirt,  and  asked  him  why 
he  spent  his  money  upon  the  old  devil  when 
he  could  buy  gin  with  it.  Mark  never  stooped 
to  pick  up  his  parcels,  but  rolled  Jem  head  over 
heels,  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  pretty  to  see. 
I  and  Jep  Tinker  seconded  the  Smasher,  but 
Mark  said  he  wanted  no  second  at  all,  so  at  it 
they  went." 

"Ay,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Billy  the 
Skulker,  ^^  for  I  was  not  there. " 

"  No,  Billy,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could,  for 
you  had  run  away  with  the  old  woman's  cap 
and  ribbons,  and  were  selling  them  in  another 
part  of  the  fair.  Well,  at  it  they  went,  and 
Jem  stood  about  as  much  chance  as  he  does  of 
dying  in  his  bed.  In  about  ten  minutes  we 
were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  with  that  pretty  notch  in  his  lip  and  a 
few  more  in  his  skull,  which  kept  him  upon  his 
good  behaviour  for  something  more  than  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to 
swear,  which  was  the  first  news  we  had  of  his 
being  alive,  and  poor  Mark,  who  had  watched 
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over  him  all  the  while,  looked  as  happy  as  if 
every  word  had  been  a  blessing.  He  treated 
us  all  as  long  as  the  landlord  would  give  him 
credit,  and  sat  till  past  midnight.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  staid  out  so  late,  and  he 
said  the  old  woman  would  be  frightened,  so  he 
shook  hands  with  Jem  Smasher,  (who  was  now 
jiretty  well  recovered,)  and  every  body  went 
his  way  home. 

^^  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  I  stood 
awhile  at  the  door  smoking  my  pipe  with  Jep 
Tinker,  who  was  to  sleep  in  the  stable,  when 
Jep  suddenly  cried,  ^  Whist !  What  is  that  ?  ' 
I  took  the  pipe  out  of  my  mouth,  and  listened ; 
it  was  somebody  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
but  at  a  great  distance,  so  that  we  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  words,  but  Jep  swore  it  was 
*  Murder.'  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  in  Mark 
Simmons'  road,  and  Jep  thought  so  too;  and 
we  both  agreed  it  would  be  a  pity  if  any  harm 
should  come  to  such  a  brave,  honest,  forgiving 
sort  of  a  fellow." 

**  Pshaw  !'*  exclaimed  the  Smasher,  who  did 
not  appear  to  have  much  relish  for  the  recital* 
"  You  dreamed  all  this  when  you  got  drunk  in 
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the  stocks  —  the  night  wears,  and  we  ought  to 
he  moving." 

"  No,"  said  the  Swiller,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  wager  about  wringing  his  neck,  ^^  it  is 
too  soon  by  an  hour.  Well,  Jep  was  exactly 
of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  so  we  took  a  brace 
of  good  hedge-stakes  and  ofiF  we  set.  The 
cries  soon  died  away,  but  we  were  pretty  sure 
that  they  came  from  somewhere  about  the 
corner  of  Blackthorn  Bushes,  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  got  into  them,  Jep,  who  was  running 
ahead  of  me,  fell  flat  over  something  that  was 
lying   across  the  path.      ^^Sblood, '  said  he, 

*  what^s  that  ?  '     I  stooped  down  and  groped. 

*  Devil  take  me,'  said  I,  *  if  it  is  not  a  dead 
body ! '  We  carried  it  between  us  into  the 
moonshine,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  Mark 
Simmons  with  his  brains  knocked  out." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Smasher,  with  a  fearful  grin, 
"  he  found  a  harder  fist  than  mine,  for,  you 
know,  /stood  no  chance  with  him." 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  Swiller;  "he  must 
have  found  something  harder  than  your  fist 
certainly,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sight  of 
him  was  half  so  bad  as  the  screeching  of  his 
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old  mother  when  we  took  him  home.  I  wish 
you  had  only  seen  her,  when  she  was  left  a  lone 
woman^  wandering  about  the  dark  lanes  and 
bye  places  in  search  of  her  son,  who  was  all  the 
time  lying  quietly  in  the  churchyard.  But, 
youki^ow,  you  had  sudden  business  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
day  she  was  buried  herself.  It  was  a  sorrow- 
ful sight,  wasn't  it  ?  Well,  I  suppose  the  mur- 
derer will  never  be  discovered  now,  but  I  hope 
the  first  time  he  goes  into  Blackthorn  Bushes, 
or  Dead-Man's  Corner  as  it  is  now  called^ 
Mark's  ghost  will  jump  up  to  thank  him, 
that's  all.'* 

The  Smasher  seized  a  horn  of  beer,  and 
flung  it  into  the  story-teller's  face  with  a 
boisterous  laugh,  which  formed  the  prelude  to 
the  tale  of  the  stocks  before  mentioned.  This 
was  succeeded  by  another  very  excellent  one 
by  the  Tinker,  and  his,  in  turn,  by  three  or  four 
others,  till  our  party  grew  so  entertaining,  that 
even  the  Skulker  took  courage.  Before  he  had 
fedrly  started,  however,  he  thought  he  heard 
some  one  coming  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  and 
he  never  had  heart  to  return  to  the  thread  of 
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his  story,  which  has,  no  doubt,  long  since  been 
attached,  with  himself,  to  a  thread  of  a  very 
different  description. 

All  these  notable  histories  gave  me  a  great 
ardour  for  deeds  of  darkness.  I  felt  more 
proud  of  my  band,  because  I  found  they  were 
more  finished  miscreants  than  I  took  them  for, 
and  I  was  determined  that  they  should  have  an 
equal  respect  for  the  qualifications  of  their 
leader.  With  this  view  I  manfully  determined 
that  they  should  not  give  me  credit  for  being 
afraid  of  a  ghost,  and  declared  my  positive 
intention  of  commencing  operations  in  Dead- 
Man's  Comer.  The  hour  had  arrived — the  beer 
was  finished,  and  my  lieutenant  (Jep  the 
Tinker)  said  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
settle  the  watchword.  The  word  which  my 
tutor  had  been  all  day  looking  out  in  Lempri^re's 
dictionary,  and  which  previous  circumstances 
had  made  me  least  likely  to  forget,  was  Julius 
Ccesar,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  it  pat  for  my  uncle's  next 
visit — Julius  Caesar,  therefore,  was  the  word. 
Each  man  shouldered  his  cudgel  and  his  share 
of  the  apparatus,  and  we  marched  warily  for- 
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ward,  in  as  dark  a  night  as  ever  gladdened  the 
heart  of  a  highwayman. 

This  was  my  first  nocturnal  violation  of  the 
law,  and  the  novelty  of  the  expedition,  the 
character  of  my   associates,  and   the   dismal 
story  of  the  place  to  which  we  were  proceeding, 
filled   me  with  a   degree  of  romantic   horror 
which  was  quite  delightful.     Why,  thought  I, 
as  we  passed  stealthily  by  the  mu£9ed  cart, 
like  mutes  in  a  funeral,  should  I  not  be  able  to 
live  in  the  woods  with  this  brave  band  and  a 
few  more  devils  incarnate,  till  I  rival  the  repu- 
tation of  those  great  men  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines    in    Spain,   and    the   Pyrenees   in 
Italy  ?    Why  should  I  not  be  the  terror  of  the 
country,  and  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  take 
my  uncle  prisoner,  and  let  him  know  that  I 
can  be  a  brave  man,  however  he  may  doubt 
the  likelihood  of  my  being  a  learned  one  ?  I 
was  resolved  to  take  it  seriously  into  considera- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  cart  halted, 
and  we  had  arrived  within  a  field  of  Dead- 
Man's  Corner. 

Dead-Man's  Corner  was  the  termination  of 
a  large  wood,  which  came  sloping  and  narrow- 

c  5 
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iug  down  till  it  formed  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
small  clover  field,  into  which  the  hares  were 
poured  at  feeding  time,  as  through  a  spout. 
To  this  spot  we  bore  our  netting  in  great  silence, 
running  it  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hanging,  as 
it  is  called,  and  making  it  fast  to  the  opposite 
gates  of  the  field,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  retreat. 
This  being  accomplished  cleverly,  the  lieutenant 
set  forward  upon  a  circuit,  to  turn  his  terriers 
in  at  the  farther  hedge,  having  directed  us  to  take 
our  station  at  short  intervals,  and  knock  the  game 
on  the  head  before  it  had  time  to  expostulate. 

I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  I  was 
the  only  one  of  our  party  (having,  as  we  had, 
to  stand  our  ground  singly)  whose  blood  tingled 
at  the  fancied  approach  of  the  keeper,  or  who 
feared  to  turn  his  head  lest  he  should  encounter 
the  glaring  eyes  of  poor  Mark's  ghost  peeping 
over  his  shoulder.  For  several  minutes  the 
silence  was  awful,  and  I  almost  feared  that  the 
Tinker  had  turned  traitor,  and  was  gone  to 
tell  the  enemy  where  we  might  be  found. 
Who  knows,  thought  I,  but  he  may  have  sold 
us  at  so  much  a  head  ?  Who  knows  but  we 
may  sleep  in  the  Round  House  to-night,  and 
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be  whipped  through  the  village  to-morrow? 
Who  knows  —  but  my  reverie  was  cut  short  by 
a  light  tittuping  sound  at  no  great  distanced 
It  stopped^  and  I  heard  a  similar  approach  in 
another  direction.  Presently  the  sounds  in- 
creased, and  I  heard  them  every  where.  The 
hares  were  coming  upon  us  in  myriads^  and  my 
heart  beat  so  high^  and  I  became  so  nervous^ 
that  I  question  whether  I  could  have  been  more 
alarmed  by  the  charge  of  a  troop  of  lions. 

At  last,  the  terriers,  which  had  been  taught 
to  run  mute,  having  scientifically  brought  up 
all  the  stragglers,  made  a  dash  at  the  main  body, 
and  on  they  came.  The  rush  was  so  great  that 
the  net,  in  many  places,  was  borne  down,  and 
the  cries  were  like  a  concert  of  hurdy-gurdies. 
Every  man  had  his  hands  full  of  work,  and 
sprung  about  as  nimbly  as  the  terriers,  who 
knew  their  business  too  well  to  be  slow  in 
stopping  the  alarm.  I  myself  scrambled  about 
as  though  I  had  been  mad,  tumbled  over  dogs, 
hares,  and  men,  and  was  bruised  from  head  to 
foot,  and  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  I  thought 
we  had  done  enough  for  one  night,  and  so 
thought   the  Smasher,  who  evidently  spoke 
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under  the  influence  of  great  terror^  but  the 
Tinker  and  the  rest  were  not  satisfied, 
"  Zouuds^'^  said  he,  "  there  is  a  flock  of  sheep 
penned  in  the  field.  You  will  not  go  without 
some  of  them,  squire  ?  " 

The  squire,  however,  was  merely  a  chivalric 
thief,  an  appropriator  of  the/er^c  naturcd,  and 
happened  to  have  no  taste  for  sheep-stealing, 
which  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

"  Well,  if  we  mustn't,  we  mustn%"  muttered 
the  Engineer  j  ^^  but,  nevertheless,  we'll  have 
a  few  of  these  hares  that  have  jumped  over  the 
net,  unless  they  contrive  to  jump  back  again." 

"  You  cannot  get  them  out  of  the  wood," 
said  I,  with  increasing  anxiety  to  be  gone. 

"We'll  try,  though,"  replied  he.  "Do 
you  go,  Jem  Smasher,  and  open  Mark's  Bloody 
Gate.     You  know  where  it  is." 

The  Smasher  shrunk  back. 

"I  told  you  so,"  added  the  S  wilier;  "let 
me  go." 

"  Do,  Dickey,  and  we'll  drive  the  flock  of 
sheep  through  the  cover.  If  that  does  not  stir 
it  up,  nothing  wUl." 

The  manoeuvre  was  much  applauded.     The 
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net  was  re- adjusted,  and  we  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  sheep-fold,  which,  after  we  had 
divested  the  old  ram  of  his  bell,  we  laid  open^ 
driving  the  flock,  as  well  as  the  darkness  per- 
mitted, towards  Mark's  Gate.  It  was  a  service 
of  some  diflSculty,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
employ  all  our  band  upon  it,  excepting  two, 
who  chose  to  watch  the  nets  rather  than  enter 
the  wood.  One  was  the  Smasher,  who  had 
objections  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
explain ;  and  the  other  was  the  Skulker,  who 
had  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  steel-traps. 

We  brought  our  forces  safely  to  the  Bloody 
Gate,  and,  when  we  had  scattered  them  well 
through  the  bushes,  set  the  dogs  on  to  drive 
them  down  the  hanging.  The  poor  animals 
were  wofuUy  alarmed  at  such  unusual  proceed- 
ings, and  bounded  in  every  direction  like  wild 
things,  the  dogs  still  pressing  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  net.  Many  of  them  were  hung 
by  their  wool  in  the  brambles,  making  noise 
enough  to  rouse  the  country,  and  our  appre- 
hensions caused  us  to  follow  up  the  rest  at  a 
rate  which  tore  our  clothes  from  our  backs, 
and  almost  skinned  us  alive. 
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At  length  our  journey  was  performed,  and 
our  party,  men  and  sheep,  dashed  at  once  into 
the  clover  field,  amidst  the  crying  of  a  world 
of  hares,  and  the  more  tremendous  exclama- 
tions of  ^^  Julius  Cflesar  !  "      My  hair  stood  on 
end,  and  I  gave  the  word  to  run  for  it ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  the  rattling  of  cudgels  had 
commenced,  and   I  received  a  salute  on  the 
crown,  from  some  unknown  hand,  which  laid 
me  sprawling.     This  was  just  the  thing  for 
me— -a  thump  always  made  me  courageous, 
and  I  was  on  my  legs  in  an  instant.     I  could 
not,  however,  follow  up  my  enemy  so  well  as 
I  wished,  for  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
flock,  which  were  bouncing  between  my  legs, 
and  tripping  me  up,  every  instant,  with  the 
net  in  which  many  had  entangled  themselves. 
The  rest  fared  no  better  than  I,  but  rolled 
about   and   swore   and  banged  away  till  the 
watchword  was  totally  forgotten,  and  not  one 
of  us  knew  friend  from  foe. 

Amidst  this  Bedlamite  confusion,  and  baaing, 
and  squealing,  and  barking,  (for  Imp  and 
Fiend  enjoyed  the  fun  too  much  to  remember 
their  instructions),  I  was  flung  a  summerset. 
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which  deprived  me  of  my  cudgel,  and,  in  the 
next  moment,  I  found  myself  locked  in  an 
embrace  which  had  nearly  finished  my  career. 
I  was  too  good  a  pupil  of  the  Smasher's  to  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  I  commenced  opera- 
tions upon  my  opponent's  countenance,  which 
speedily  suggested  an  alteration  in  his  tactics. 
I  was  released  from  his  grasp,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  received  a  visitation  on  the  eye,  which,  I 
felt,  had  marked  me  for  a  month  at  least.  In  a 
furious  attempt  to  retaliate,  I  found  my  eyes 
were  fated  to  be  a  match,  and  three  or  four 
more  blows,  pldLcedad  libitum^  nearly  smothered 
me  in  my  blood,  and  felled  me  to  the  earth, 
with  the  weight  of  my  adversary  full  upon  me. 
I  felt  that  he  was  double  my  own  size,  but 
it  would  never  do  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  I 
struggled  desperately.  He  was  an  unmanly 
fighter,  and  beat  me  on  the  ground  long  after 
I  was  incapable  of  resistance,  and,  indeed,  I 
think,  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  be  sensible  of 
what  was  going  forward.  How  the  war  ended 
I  know  not. 

My  first  Sensations  of  life  were  awakened  by 
an  uneasy  sort  of  motion,  like  that  of  being  car* 
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tied  upon  some  one's  back^  sometimes  with  niy 
head  and  sometimes  with  my  heels  downwards, 
just  as  it  happened  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
my  companions,  and  occasionally  by  a  variety 
of  bumps  and  jolts,  as  if  I  were  being  thrown 
over  hedges,  and  eventually  rattled  over  a 
rough  road  in  a  cart  without  springs.  My 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  however,  were  ex- 
tremely dim  ;  and  all  that  I  could  collect  and 
surmise  was,  that  I  had  several  bones  broken, 
and  was  probably  on  my  way  to  the  cage. 

After  a  time,  I  felt  myself  removed  from 
the  cart  and  flung  down  upon  a  bundle  of  straw, 
in  which  situation  I  was  agonized  by  the  glare  of 
a  strong  light  which  was  held  to  my  face,  and 
seemed  to  pierce  my  brain,  without  enabling 
me  to  distinguish  a  single  feature  of  the  figures 
which  were  swimming  around  me.  The  words 
which  were  buzzing  in  my  ears  were  equally 
unintelligible  ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  which 
was  forced  into  my  bleeding  mouth,  appeared 
to  spout  liquid  fire  down  my  throat.  I  be-, 
lieve  I  made  an  endeavour  to  cry  out,  and  the 
restorative  was  abandoned  just  as  I  was  at 
the  last  gasp ;  after  which  I  sank  into  a  kind 
of  drunken  torpor. 
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The  light  was  taken  away  and  the  voices 
ceased^  and  I  was  left  to  puzzle  out^  as  I  best 
mighty  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive.  The  next 
four  or  five  hours  were,  in  idea,  the  most 
eventful  of  my  life.  I  know  not  whether  I 
was  asleep  or  light-headed,  but  my  imagination 
pictured  me  in  the  cage,  with  "  Live  and  Re- 
pent '*  painted  in  large  letters  over  the  door, 
and  all  the  little  -dirty  children  in  the  village 
peeping  at  me  through  the  iron  bars.  Presently 
the  appalling  coach  and  four  of  my  uncle  and 
cousins  drove  up,  and  I  was  again  saluted  by 
my  christian  name,  and  all  the  kind  and  killing 
inquiries  which  I  had  undergone  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  the  same  energy  of  replying.  I 
endeavoured  to  hide  myself  under  the  straw, 
like  a  rat,  but  it  did  not  answer.  My  uncle 
surveyed  me  with  a  cool  smile  and  a  dignified 
hem  !  '^  So,  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,**  he  began, 
"  you  have  brought  yourself  to  much  honour  ! 
I  wish  you  joy  of  your  temple  of  fame  !  Your 
aunt  cannot,  of  course,  think  of  enjoying  so 
much  undue  credit  as  the  company  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  peeped  at  through  the 
gratings  of  the  cage,  and  who  will  probably  be 
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immortalized  at  a  cart's  tail;  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  we 
meet — I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir,  and  a 
pleasant  whipping.'*  With  that  he  pulled  oflF 
his  hat,  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  amidst  the  multitudinous 
"good  byes '*  of  my  cousins,  who  had  all  the 
time  been  remarking  what  a  funny  little  cot- 
tage I  lived  in. 

A  host  of  strange,  disjointed  visions  of  dun- 
geons^ chains,  and  courts  of  justice,  followed 
each  other  in  indescribable  variety.  Some- 
times I  was  in  the  pillory— sometimes  "pn 
board  a  tender  " — and  afterwards  chaiued  to* 
Billy  the  Skulker  in  Botany  Bay.  Finally,  I 
was  stripped  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  opposite 
to  the  scene  of  my  glory,  the  Dog  and  Duck. 
AU  the  world  was  present  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance, and,  amongst  the  rest,  my  tender- 
hearted aunt,  to  whom  the  unchivalric  catas- 
trophe of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  was  horror  be- 
yond measure.  My  tutor,  however,  was  at  her 
elbow,  with  a  piece  of  his  usual  conclusive 
reasoning.  "  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "  if 
none  of  the  knights  were  whipped,  you  must 
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remember  that  all  the  saints  were  ;  and  I  sub- 
mit it  to  your  excellent  understanding,  whether 
it  is  not  better  for  your  nephew  to  be  a  saint 
than  a  knight.  In  my  opinion  he  is  the  glory 
of  your  family.'* 

My  aunt,  of  course,  was  struck  by  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  but,  being  willing  that  I  should 
become  a  saint  as  cheaply  as  possible,  gave  him 
a  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  executioner  (who 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Julius  Caesar 
himself)  not  to  discourage  her  innocent  boy  in 
his  saint-like  pursuits  by  whipping  him  too 
hard.  The  ambassador  (as  he  would  no  doubt 
have  done  in  reality)  conveyed  the  treasure  to 
his  own  breeches'  pocket;  and  the  noble  Roman, 
whose  arm  was  strengthened  at  the  particular 
request  of  my  uncle,  prepared  to  do  his  duty. 
The  little  boys  huzzaed,  and  the  cart  began  to 
move  5  when,  as  a  climax  to  all  earthly  misery, 
my  tutor's  young  niece,  of  whom  I  have  before 
made  mention,  came  screaming  in  to  save  me. 
The  anguish  of  such  a  disgraceful  exposure 
before  her  was  more  than  nature  could  sustain ; 
and,  had  I  not  been  shaken  into  a  sense  of  the 
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immortalized  at  a  cart's  tail ;  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  we 
meet — I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir,  and  a 
pleasant  whipping.'*  With  that  he  pulled  oflF 
his  hat,  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  amidst  the  multitudinous 
"  good  byes  *'  of  my  cousins,  who  had  all  the 
time  been  remarking  what  a  funny  little  cot- 
tage I  lived  in, 

A  host  of  strange,  disjointed  visions  of  dun- 
geons^ chains,  and  courts  of  justice,  followed 
each  other  in  indescribable  variety.  Some- 
times I  was  in  the  pillory— sometimes  **  on- 
board a  tender  *' — and  afterwards  chained  to: 
Billy  the  Skulker  in  Botany  Bay.  Finally,  I 
was  stripped  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  opposite 
to  the  scene  of  my  glory,  the  Dog  and  Duck. 
All  the  world  was  present  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance, and,  amongst  the  rest,  my  tender- 
hearted aunt,  to  whom  the  unchivalric  catas- 
trophe of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  was  horror  be- 
yond measure.  My  tutor,  however,  was  at  her 
elbow,  with  a  piece  of  his  usual  conclusive 
reasoning.  "  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "  if 
none  of  the  knights  were  whipped,  you  must 
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remember  that  all  the  saints  were  3  and  I  sub- 
mit it  to  your  excellent  understanding,  whether 
it  is  not  better  for  your  nephew  to  be  a  saint 
than  a  knight.  In  my  opinion  he  is  the  glory 
of  your  family.'* 

My  aunt^  of  course,  was  struck  by  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  but,  being  willing  that  I  should 
become  a  saint  as  cheaply  as  possible,  gave  him 
a  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  executioner  (who 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Julius  Cfiesar 
himself)  not  to  discourage  her  innocent  boy  in 
his  saint-like  pursuits  by  whipping  him  too 
hard.  The  ambassador  (as  he  would  no  doubt 
have  done  in  reality)  conveyed  the  treasure  to 
his  own  breeches'  pocket;  and  the  noble  Roman, 
whose  arm  was  strengthened  at  the  particular 
request  of  my  uncle,  prepared  to  do  his  duty. 
The  little  boys  huzzaed,  and  the  cart  began  to 
move  5  when,  as  a  climax  to  all  earthly  misery, 
my  tutor's  young  niece,  of  whom  I  have  before 
made  mention,  came  screaming  in  to  save  me. 
The  anguish  of  such  a  disgraceful  exposure 
before  her  was  more  than  nature  could  sustain ; 
and,  had  I  not  been  shaken  into  a  sense  of  the 
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delusion,  I  think  I  should  absolutely  have  died 
in  convulsions. 

My  first  endeavour  was  to  rub  my  eyes  and 
jump  up  5  but  I  could  do  neither,  for  my  arms 
were  too  stiff  to  be  raised,  and  the  torture  which 
I  underwent  from  the  exertion  assured  me  that 
several  of  my  ribs  were  broken.  I  stared 
eagerly  round.  It  was  broad  daylight ;  and, 
to  my  inexpressible  delight,  I  discovered  that 
I  was  not  in  the  cage,  but  in  my  aunt's  own 
identical  hayloft.  I  called  as  loudly  as  my 
strength  would  permit,  but  no  one  answered, 
and  I  was  only  aware  that  I  had  an  attendant 
by  a  faint  hysterical  sobbing  close  to  my  ear. 
"  Who  is  that  ?  "  I  inquired.—"  Do  not  dis- 
turb  yourself,'*  replied  a  beautiful  but  tremulous 
voice,  "  it  is  only  me."  Every  fibre  of  my 
body  was  instinct  with  instantaneous  vigour. 
I  sprang  upon  my  legs  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  beheld  the  lovely  being  whose 
visionary  appearance  had  made  such  an  electric 
termination  to  my  fancies.  "Jessie,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  is  it  you  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
think  me  worth "     I  could  say  no  more. 
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for  I  had  exerted  myself  too  much,  and  dropped 
helpless  by  her  side ;  but  my  heart  was  swelling 
with  a  sensation,  to  purchase  which  I  would 
willingly  have  been  broken  upon  the  wheel. 
She  raised  my  head  upon  her  knee,  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  I  would  not  agitate  myself  and 
increase  the  mischief  which  my  frame  had  al- 
ready suflFered,  she  would  tell  me  all  that  I  was 
going  to  inquire  about. 

That  I  may  not  disarrange  the  order  of  events, 
I  must  commence  with  certain  particulars  which 
I  afterwards  learnt  from  the  Tinker. — It  ap- 
peared that  our  battle  at  Dead-Man's  Corner 
had  been  a  piece  of  choice  amusement  confined 
entirely  to  our  own  party,  who  had  no  enemy 
to  contend  with  but  the  evil  conscience  and 
faint  heart  of  the  Smasher  and  the  Skulker. 
These  respectable  persons  had,  in  fact,  mis- 
taken the  rush  of  the  sheep  from  the  wood  for 
a  sortie  of  the  gamekeepers,  whereupon  ensued 
the  war-cry  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  consequent 
variety  of  fractured  heads.  My  own  particular 
opponent  had  been  no  other  than  the  Smasher 
himself.  The  error  had  not  been  discovered  till 
all  had  ran  away  excepting  the  Tinker  and  the 
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S  wilier,  both  of  whom  were  as  brave  as  lions» 
the  first  by  nature,  and  the  second  by  drunken- 
ness. This  valiant  remnant  of  my  band,  having 
come  to  a  proper  understanding,  first  shared 
the  spoils,  and  then  commenced  a  search  for 
their  leader,  whom  they  conveyed  home  as 
before  described.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
chose  to  be  the  object  of  cross-questioning, 
by  alarming  the  house.  The  Swiller,  there- 
fore, went  his  way  to  hide  the  treasure,  and 
the  Tinker  to  consult  his  worthy  friend,  ray 
tutor.  My  tutor  happened  not  to  sleep  at 
home,  being,  probably,  on  a  poaching  excursion 
of  his  own  ;  and  before  it  was  light,  the  maid- 
servant had  carried  the  intelligence  to  her 
young  mistress,  who,  she  was  quite  sure, 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  any  news  of  young 
master. 

*^  I  thought,"  continued  my  trembling  little 
nurse,  "  you  would  not  be  angry  at  my  inter- 
fering, and  so — and  so—  I  came  to  sit  by  you 
till  some  one  might  venture  to  awaken  your 
aunt." 

"  Hush,  dearest  Jessie,"  I  cried,  with  a 
courage  I  never  before  felt;  "let  her  dream 
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of  Don  Quixote  till  dinner-time  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
am  not  hurt,  and  cannot  be  happier  than  at  this 
moment." 

"But  the  doctor  will  be  here.'* 
"  Impossible  ;  he  lives  nine  miles  off." 
"  I  sent  for  him  as  soon  as  I  came  to  you, 
which  is  nearly  four  hours  ago." 

Her  little  fingers  were  employed  in  parting 
the  hair  from  my  wounded  forehead,  and  she 
reclined  over  me  with  eyes  which,  had  I  dared, 
I  could  have  fancied  almost  affectionate.  Most 
willingly  would  I  have  persuaded  the  surgeon 
that  nothing  ailed  me,  for,  situated  as  I  was, 

I  could  have  been  well  content  to  leave  mv 

• 

bones  to  set  themselves  at  their  leisure ;  but 
the  truth  was  too  palpable,  and  I  was  removed 
carefully  into  the  house,  whither  my  young 
nurse  volunteered  to  precede  me,  and  prepare 
my  aunt  for  the  dilapidations  which  her  inno- 
cent had  undergone.  This  office  was  performed 
with  such  tenderness  and  address,  that  my  aunt, 
who,  as  she  afterwards  said,  having  brought  me 
up  from  my  birth,  must  have  known  much  more 
about  my  bones  than  any  doctor  in  the  land, 
permitted  to  be  put  to  rights  without  her  in- 
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terfereftce^  and  sufiered  nie  to  be  \Htfi^3*fi^df& 
her  arms  till  I  was  placed  comfortabljpii'bed. 

Luckily  :for  her,  and  me  too,  her  seniibilrties 

» 

were  equally  divided  between  grief"  and^^i^tf^ 
titde;  for  had  not  the  beauttfur  Jessie*  tle^ii 
there  to  support  her,  and  receive  the  einbirac^ 
which  she  never  failed  to  bestow  on  soine  ofSs 
itr^vther,  in  all  cases  of  excitement,  it  is  possftife 
that  my  newly-cemented  frame  would  hiii% 
proved  very  insufi&ciently  barricadoed.  jfeslsle. 
Indeed,  had,  during  her  short  conference,  w 
ingratiated  herself  with  my  aunt,  who  hadf  ^- 
fbre  learnt  something  of  her  character,  ufiSl 
on  whom  first  appearances  had  always  a  Vti*y 
wonderful  effect,  that  I  soon  found  we  wite 
to  enjoy  her  gentle  heart  in  partnership. 
^Jessie,*  she  declared  in  the  intervals  of  tn&fi 

hysterical  weeping,  ^was  the  very  being  ^m 

•  •       •  .     ,  -  ■  ,    -  ^-.  ^ -•♦■If 

had  been   seeking  to  solace  the  lonely  nouVft 

when  I  was  occupied  in  my  studies ;— ttieverj 

in  future,  should  they  be  separated ;  —she  wdiila 

adopt  her*  she  would  love  her  as  her  own; 

and,  in  short,  dropped  expressions  which  gaVe 

me  reasonable  ideas    that  the   adoption  was 

not  without  "a  Very  iixfercsting  reference  to  the 
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prostrate  knight  who  had  suffered  so  honourably 
iu  the  late  fray. 

Three  days  flowed  on  in  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness ;  for,  though  I  was  still  unable  to  turn 
in  my  bed,  my  pains  were  constantly  dispelled 
by  the  presence  of  Jessie,  who  grew  more  and 
more  essential  to  my  aunt's  peace  of  mind,  and 
assisted  her  in  the  great  work  of  imbuing  my 
spirit  with  a  more  legitimate  feeling  of  romance. 
Whenever  my  aunt  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  enchanted  tome,  my  eyes  grew  stedfastly 
upon  the  countenance  of  her  blushing  com- 
panion, whilst  my  heart  applied  to  her  all 
that  was  described  of  virtue,  and  love,  and 
loveliness.  When  it  was  Jessie's  turn  to  read, 
my  gaze  was  still  more  intent.  Her  voice  had 
a  melody  beyond  imagination,  and  as  her  man- 
ner varied  with  the  various  feeUng  of  her  story, 
the  sentiments  which  the  poet  had  given  to  his 
sweetest  creations  seemed  identified  with  her 
pwn.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  a  thrilling  in- 
tensity of  bliss,  which  oppressed  me  almost 
like  a  load  of  grief.  I  longed  to  do  something 
to  deserve  her.  Had  I  been  a  knight  of  old^  I 
would  have  fought  dragons  by  the  dozeiH-^air^ 

TOL.  II.  D 
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•lain  giants  without  respect  to  age  or 
€Ked  the  three-headed  dog  himfidf. 

Three  daya,  I  hare  nid,  we  paaaed  in  thb 

interesting  manner.    At  die  end  of  diaft  tune^ 

my  totor  f onnd  his  way  hcmie,  and  came  in  hot 

haste  to  offer  his  consolations,  and  still  die 

tide  of  sorrow  with  his  firm  opinion  that  die 

fraetme  of  my  ribs  was  an  exceedingly  lady 

circumstance^    inasmuch    as   they    woold  be 

twice  as  strong  in  fotore,  and,  beyond  a  donbt, 

would  nerer  break  in  the  same  phice  again.  My 

amt  had  not  taken  this  Tiewof  thecasebefiore; 

and  when  he  referred  to  die  tilting  days,  in 

which  craddng  a  rib  was  no  more  than  cracking 

a  joke,  her  mind  resmned  the  cahn  which  had 

been  ruffled  by  the  repetition  of  my  woes,  and 

she  was  enabled  to  turn  to  the  other  object  oi 

her  solidtude,  and  claim  die  fee-simple  of  the 

timid  beauty,  who  was  hanging  her  head  by  liis 

side— a  meek  and  tadt  reproach  to  fate,  which 

had  provided  a  guardian  so  unworthy  of  his 

charge* 

My  tutor  showed  no  disposition  to  mar  his 
niece's  fortune,  by  objecting  to  this  proposal. 
Indeed,  I  believe  he  did  not  know  very  well 
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what  to:do  with  her,  for,  by  the  interposition  of 
Providence^  as  he  described  it,  one  of  his  cle- 
rieal  friends  had^  a  short  time  before,  broken 
bis  neek  over  a  five  barred  gate,  and  the  rectcNr 
(with  whom  he  had  been  feasting  upon  the 
occasion,)  being  a  sensible  fox-hunter,  and  a 
great  despiser  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Divinity, 
had  obligingly  prevailed  upon  him  to  fill  the 
vacancy ;  a  desire  to  which,  he  said,  he  had 
assented  the  more  readily  from  his  conviction 
that  my  education  was  completed  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  though  he  certainly  had  felt  some 
compunction  for  poor  Jessie,  to  whom  the  new 
residence  would  probably  have  appeared  rather 
dull  and  uncomfortable,  being  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  which  was  only  inhabited  by 
foxes  and  V'ermin  of  that  ilk.  My  aunt  em- 
braced her  as  her  own,  and  after  a  few  more 
tears  and  agitations,  amongst  which  my  own 
were  by  no  means  the  least  powerful,  the  lar- 
rnngement  was  finally  made. 

In  a  few  days  my  preceptor,  his  wife,  and 
progeny,  vdth  the  whole  establishment  of  dogs^ 
horses,  kine,  and  swine,  went  off  in  a  drove  to- 
gether to  take  jK>sses8ion  of  the  new  living,   T 
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cannot  say  that  their  departure  caused  me  ^nr 
particular  emotion,  except  of  plea^p^,  fpr 
I  was  now  Jessie's  acknowledged  protean 
which  I  could  not  feel  myself  wbihit  thw^  9^ 
any  other  claimant  at  hand*  jShe  had^idf^^dy 
become  familiarized  to  her  situation  ^77*  |iad 
learnt  to  call  me  brother,  which  was  the  nC^^f^ 
relationship  I  had  mustered  Qourage  t^^prc^- 
pose ;  and  was  finding  out  all  my  aunt's  Jpye- 
able  points  as  fast  as  she  could,  fiy^ythmg 
was  going  on  completely  to  my  satisfaction, 
.when  I  was  startled  by  the  annomncepi^^t  of 
my  friend  Jep,  the  Tinker*  Jep  entered  u^ui 
tiptoe^  a  mode  of  progression  which  h^Jiad 
c(mtracted  from  long  habit,,  in  consequ^iH^^>of 
the  creaking  of  shoes  beinjg  particularly .I^^Dstjle 
^  jiome  of  his  avocations*  Disquiet  i»^eiped 
•written  upon  his  sooty  vis^  in  re;narkabhr 
Jarge  |[;baracters,  and  I  inquired,  with  ^me  tre- 
pidatiop  the  cause  of  his  visit.    .  _  .. 

. .  ^They  wanted  me  to  tell  my  erranddpwn 
stairs^''  said  J^i  ^^  but  I  thogght  you  would  not 
m^  to  trust  them/' 


»9 


^' Well,  Jep  J  what  is  it?  a  hare  sitti^f  7 
^^.Worie  than  ti^at,  Squire  4— the  devil   i. 
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^ittihg^  an3 1  dotlbt  liell  Imtchsome  rar^  mis* 

chief :  Silly  Skulker  is  in  yuod^  and  sentenced 

ti>W  whipped." 

^^**fWwiiatr' 

^^''**^^Fdr  stealing  geese.'' 

•^  *^^Wllat  i^  that  to  me  ?    I  was  not^f  the 


.--v^^. 


^(n- 


**  No,  Squire ;  but  the  varlet  swears  yoti 
mtrkt  get  him  ofi^  or  he'll  peach  about  Dead- 
^aii's  Comer." 

*'  t  know  not  which  was  greatest,  my  fear  or 
^mytB^e}  I  stared  at  the  Lieutenant,  with  my 
'&st  clenched,  and  my  hair  standing  on  end.. 
^'  **Ay,  Squire,"  cbntinued  the  Engineer,  ?^1 
'thb\i^t  you  would  not  altogether  approve  of 
%-^i  told  him  it  ^vas  not  ^;etttlemanlike— if  it 
^.i^ad  beenme,  Pd  have  taken  my  lacing  honour* 
^ly.  Nobody  should  say  that  I^evswr  peached, 
^iihdi  WouM  il6t  do  such  a  blackguard  tric^ 

if  any  one  was  to  give  tried  guin^  for  it."    ^ 
^^The  sdomidrei ! "  1  exclaimed,  "go  back 
and  fell  hiirf  f  grieve  that  I  haVe  not  power  to 

do  him  service,  or  he  should,  most  aSsureiHy, 

be  whippeii  accordlfig  to  his  modta." 
Jep  wa^  a  ki^n  df  niietde,  swore  !  iK:ted  like 
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m  true  Chrisdao,  and  conjured  me,  1i|r  the 
oeas  of  the  last  speculation,  not  to  thkric  atf 
leiwbig  off^  business.  He  reconunendedine, 
by  no  means,  to  be  daimted  by  the  apoatacy '^f 
the  Sknlker,  for  the  rest  were  all  true  ml^, 
and  would  stand  boldly  by  my  side  in  triumph 
or  in  fetters,  just  as  it  might  happen.  They 
pronounced  me  to  be  the  beat  captain  alire, 
and  the  Smasher  confessed  that  I  was  the 
hardest  hitter  of  my  weight  that  he  had  crrer 
met  with.  ^  As  for  Will  Skulker,"  Jep  added, 
'^  let  him  split  and  be  hanged;  it  is  hot  three 
months*  imprisonment  for  us,  and  if  you  don't 
care,  I*m  sure  I  don't :  I'd  as  soon  be  in  qkod 
as  not«" 

Bdldly  as  I  conducted  myself  in  the  presence 
of  my  Ideutenant,  I  will  not  deny  that  as  soon 
as  he  departed  I  foimd  myself  shiyertng  with 
the  most  horrible  alarm ;  but  I  still  felt  that  to 
have  bought  myself  off  from  the  consequences 
of  a  threat  would  have  been  a  meanness  far 
worse  than  any  of  the  follies  I  had  yet  been 
guilty  of.  Under  this  impression,  I  contrived 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  equanimity,  but 
my  frame  was  in  a  fever — my  nights  restiess— 
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aiid  toy  poor  dear  aunt  made  sure  that  I  was 
going  to  die.  The  everlasting  idea  of  being 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Jessie  was  beyond  my 
powers  of  endurance^  for  I  seemed  to  love  her 
id  proportion  to  my  savage,  uncultivated  state« 
My  feelings  had  never  kndwn  the  moderation  of 
reason,  and  had  I  been  led  to  believe  my  expo- 
sure inevitable,  I  know  not  to  what  rash  act  I 
might  not  have  been  impelled.  This  intense 
disquietude  increased  daily,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  those  more  inured  to  the  world, 
and  capable  of  seeing  the  simplicity  of  my  fears, 
to  conceive  the  extreme  agony  I  suffered.  I 
almost  began  to  think  poaching  a  bad  trade^ 
and  resolved  that  I  would  some  day  endeavour 
to  amend. 

Several  days  elapsed  without  producing  the 
expected  visitation  of  justice — I  was  beginning 
to  think  of  quitting  my  room,  and  to  fancy  that 
my  fears  had  been  delusive^  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  John  the  constable  was  desirous  of 
seeing  me,  and  before  I  could  make  inquiries 
or  decide  which  way  to  run,  in  he  walked  with- 
out ceremony.  John  was  a  butcher  iii  the 
neighbourhood,  a  sleek,  stall-fed  ox  of  a.  fellow. 


With  n  good-liatiy^^  btie^  lift'  t  ^fSUibif^  'Itt 

official  aspect,  .which  had  never  pleasdd-ii^) 

aatf  ^80011  w  ther  s^rmtit*  had  ^ttetl  the 

tootn,  he  Ixgan  fiuntding  in  }uM  pc^di^  icxr 

icmietyBg  Whteh  1  imipected  bligbt  (toM^ 

tum  olit  to  be  ii  paif  of  btfodbiiffs^  hstff^ 

weapon  att  ^  baoid  Imt  ti  long  old-fiuiltioiiii^  ISiiliJ 

dlesdde,  by' whidi  my  aiint  tini  Jettrie  had  iMtf 

me  to  sleep  the  mgfat  bdbrb.    I  ^l^M^^'-lif 

from  the  chair  on  "irhich  it  8tood>  l^-Was 

meditating  a  tournament ;  preidoiis  to  iiriiichy 

howev^5  I  thonght  it  prndentto  open  uparfeyf' 

and  inqmre  his  bnsiness  with  me.    John  piM^ 

dticed an ominons looking paper>  whiehstaftl^ 

me  infinitely  more  than  the 'sight  of  apiirfi9# 

would  have  done.    He  told  meitwieyB  ii^ff^ 

pcendf  "whidi  my  extensive  knowledge  of 'iQ^ 

law  conjui^  immediatdy  into  a  smnmonrfc^ 

take  my  trial.    My  i^tsition  shoT^'deail^' 

the  mistake  I  was   under,  2md  John*^  couli^ 

scarcely  faelp^  grinning — *^Why,  ford,  itokstifi^*"^ 

8«id45re^*^dotiH  ydttinow  irhat  a  ^bpasHdiit^ 

-  1"  > 
Jep  the  Tinker  could  have  told  you  that,  t6f¥ 

iiave  just  given  hiin  One,  and 'he  knew  all  about 

it.     But  then:  to  be  sure  he  was  an  old  friend 
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of  mine^  tLn^h^'^d6&^k^ix&ye^ik  any  on  ^ 

%Q^  f^j^l  km»  ttiikm ,  km  mi  ^i9^%  timw 

v.tf  XW'^^i^  Wtjtek^ IPC  up, J  pwoMBf. jrottrfA 
i4* Ijojp4  Ipyeyoji!  I  an*t  gpipgtptaV^jyoui® 
jvjw.  cai^'t  £fet  that  bit  of  fun  at  De^d-^Mmr't 
G^wh^jr  out  af  ypur  hipad.  Ay,  ajr^.you  8«eeil 
kpuw^iall  abQut  it,  Squire.  .  ft  ^w4  wba^wk 
BmSkuIkei;.  be^bire  tbfi  inagistr^  wbei^  li9^ 
^{[e^ttp  pej^ll  against.you." 
..V^i^besor' I.e^dialmed.    .  ,  .^^ 

:^5<Tq  Ji>e  sure  he  did.  fii^t  tbfi  m^ti^^t^ 
oely,  laiigbied,  and  ^aid  be^  would  gi?e  yott 
shoQtiQg  in  the  day rtime.  to  pren^f  nt  your,  c^tcb^ 
ijQg  <^old,  and  ordered  BiUiy .  back  to  be  kept, 
q(^ortable^t^l  next  market  day.  BiUyj  howr 
e;f&^^  bcMl  no  ^fanpy  fo|r  tbe  eat,  and  kid^ctd  up 
a9.fm11.cb  duisjt.^s  if  be  bad  never  walked  bebind^ 
i|4;iu4  JJO  bi^  life  5 .  and  so^  says  he|  Uf  you'll  let. 
i^.  off,  tbia  ^me,  I'll  peacb  a  murder.'  Thi^^ 
tp-I^  su^e^  was  another  atory^  anfl  sp  we  nuute 
a  bai:gain  ^thbim^and  e'qodrbesold  ua  j^^ 
b^at  friend  JeQi  .^mash^i  for  murdering  Ma^ 
^mmons/' 

"l»  ibfi  Smasher- taken  up-f 
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*«  Ay,  ay — safe  enough.  He  showed  nb^fllOTfe' 
fight  than  a  lamb,  and  talks  of  hanging  as  if  it 
was  going  to  last  for  a  week.  Lord,  Squir^ 
with  our  new  drops,  and  two  or  three  good 
fellows  to  pull  your  legs,  it's  no  more  than  a 
flea-bite." 

The  man's  professional  indiffei^nce  to  blood 
made  me  shudder;  and,  in  the  dreadful  fate 
which  was  impending  over  my  late  associate,  I 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  dangers  of  my  own 
implication.  I  made  myself  master  of  all  the 
circumstances,  and  found  that  I  was  mbpcended 
to  give  the  wretch  a  character.  Alas !  had  it 
been  in  my  power  to  give  him  a  character,  I  fell 
that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  one  myself 
before  I  could  hope  to  be  believed — ^I  who  had 
listened  with  applause  to  the  tale  of  the  hay- 
loft— I  who  had  stood  side  by  side  in  midnight 
depredations  by  a  proved  and  half-acknow- 
ledged  murderer.  The  rational  thought  which 
had  been  denied  to  every  action  of  my  past 
life  pealed  upon  my  brain  lik«  accumulated 
thunders  all  at  once,  and  the  terrors  for  the 
consequences  of  what  I  had  done  dwindled 
into  mere  infantine  chimeras  when  I  turned  to 
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aU^that  I  might  have*  done.  I  biegged  my  visiter 
to  say  no  more  of  Dead-Man's  Corner,  and, 
adding  a  cogent  reason  from  my  purse,  signified 
that  if  he  bad  nothing  further  to  communicate, 
I  did  not  wish  to  detain  him. 

I  need  not  describe  my  state  of  mind  till  the 
assizes  took  place.  The  case  of  the  Smasher 
was  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  last  day,  and 
eiEtrly  in  the  morning  I  entered  the  county  town, 
amidst  the  largest  crowd  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
With  considerable  difficulty  I  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  Ck)urt,  and  hid  myself  in  a  corner  as 
well  as  I  could,  panting  with  anxiety,  and  won- 
dering what  I  was  to  do  now  I  had  got  there. 
Alas  !  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  apply 
for  information.  I  scarcely  knew  a  gentleman  in 
the  world — certainly  not  one  in  the  Court — and 
my  raw,  wild-beast-like  shyness  was  an  effectual 
bar  to  my  conversing  with  strangers.  The  only 
persons  I  knew  were  those  whom  I  wished  to 
avoid  —  gentlemen  of  the  fancy,  (amongst 
whom  I  have  before  stated  the  Smasher  to 
have  been  a  prominent  character,)  poachers, 
pickpockets,  and  thieves  of  every  gradation,  who 
hovered  round  me  like  demons  in  a  nightmare. 
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.^icAs'.kten  a8'.ordeiriir8»;^bt»»dB^  aitdI<mB^ 

^eUminariea  adjusted,  ilipjiidgeidaUed  IoihiInI 

fotisoiisitf  atid  hnmediatfeiy  l3ie  dank,  off  dxoqB 

auBOiinced  his  apptdnch.    I .  ^all  ne^r  fergtt 

tile  effect  wMch  liift  piale>  Btarbiig  Tuagsr^jirds 

disced  upon  me.    Hb  oooxage  TOs^gone^^lBd 

muid  seemed  confuted  idnBostloCidiat^^iaid^ 

^^lica  the  l)U8ine9s  of  the  trial  joeqidved^liiift  i|d 

tiumU  speak,  fais  vcdce  laboured  forth  in  a  deqpr 

guttural  tone,  which  appeared  the  Tcty  soulidf 

dfpbfc  tl 'hU  ner^ .befoire > seen  nature ililits 

otter^extreniitT,  and  the  adght  of  it  frighten^ 

me*    I  scarcely  know  wluit  passed  ia  the:  ea^l^ 

patt'Of  the^  .proceedings.    There  waa  a<  lD]% 

energetic  Bpcedhirom  one  of  :thexottiiBel^  whidi^ 

at  times  'appeaired  to  strike  eveiy  decent  pei^ 

acok  present  with  horror,  but  thdre  wau^an  ini^ 

t^al  bujszihg  of  my  ears  which  preveixtediotti 

^om  fpllowing  him/    The  first  thing  which  ti 

pi^vticulady  remarked,  and  the  first ^hfch  un^def 

attj^fanprepsioii  on  the  prisoner,  was  the  :eti*i 

tt^ce  of  the'  Skulker.    He  was  Att^id  in  by; 

2C4oiistabl<^  and  looked  round  )iim'to  seeS 

thei^e  were  no  means  of  esca^  ^  In  his  way  t6i 

tfa^  wil^8S«t>oit  he  had  to  pass-oloae  by  the' 


iitai^  BsdUsbelrayer  saw  itlMsswi 
apooD^  oa!  (Rte  »de  \like  theijackall  fvomtiblf 
jmmdi'i^'tlie  "i^ger.  His  ^tesliiiioaiy  iras/Ta 
sbnfflu^tequiFOcating  luxsoont  of  the  tlie  of  tik 
hjajrlofilv  to  wliiolLJie  bad  bbarcebitatji  to  ffnk 
iltteranee^ .  Evi^rjr  no^  andiben  it  was^bvoken 
bg  ioiig^.  pauses  which  perhaps  were  bqntSy 
T^ortcd  to  for  the  accession  of  courage  ami 
tbeuiYentdaii  of  alie.  := 

LjWber. acocmnt  which  was  dragged  ont  of  him 
^his  tbieraigBiaiid  fais-whippings  very  materia 
ajtty;  shook  his  oredit^  and^tothe  satis&ction; 
of  the:  whole  courts  he  was  at  last  Cohvictect 
oC/ia  .pplpaUe  falsehood^  for  which  the  -judge 
oedered  him  to  be  immediately  whipped  throng 
the  town*  .  The  wretch-  drQiq>ed.  upon  hia 
kikees  and  > screamed  for  inereyj^  but.  in  kar 
than  a^quarter  (^  an  hour  he  was  heard:  yeUinf^ 
tai^  Bddibly .  on  his  jnardh^  amidst,  tiie  faool^ 
io^  of \the  mob.  This  circumstance^  howtvcst^ 
produced :  bat -litl^  advantage  to  Ui0  prisiaiiei^i^ 
Tb^  i/esiiwMif  of  the  other  'vritnesse^  was  fewh 
strong  for  'hiin^  and  a  case  was  made  piit  b»(.' 
tofihcooclimte.;:. ile  wto  now  saUedupOu  fftt. 
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bis  deflMce.  I  could  see  that  he'  made  «  stiMug 
eflfort  to  collect  courage^  but  it  was  unflrraiKngy 
for  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  drmly  by  the  baf 
before  him,  to  preTcnt  himself  from  sinking; 
At  first  he  was  not  audible,  and  when  he  Watr 
80,  the  poor  wretch's  attempt  to  divest  his 
address  of  any  disrespectful  slang  terms,  which 
were  the  only  language  he  could  talk,  plunged 
him  into  an  ocean  of  mistake  and  confusion; 
which  extracted  a  murmur  of  pity  from  aU 
present.  He  endeavoured,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  establish  an  alibi.  ^^  Have  you  no  wit«^ 
nesses  to  calif  said  the  judge.  The  Smasber 
*  looked  vaguely  round. 

'^  I  don't  see  any  body,  my  lord.  I  thought 
the  yoimg  squire  would  have  been  here,  but  I 
suppose  he  can't  come." 

The  imputation  of  having  deserted  my  old 
companion,  guilty  as  he  was,  was  stronger  than 
my  fear  or  my  shame.  I  stepped  forwdrd, 
with  a  determination  of,  at  any  rate,  not  being 
classed  with  such  scoundrels  as  the  Skulkef, 
kissed  the  book  which  was  tendered  by  the 
officer,  and  ascended  into  the  witness 's-box 
like  a  soldier  to  the  forlorn  hope. 
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^^  God  bless  you^  squire  1 "  cried  the  Smasher^ 
penetrated  by  the  sight  of  a  friend  amongst  so 
many  who  were  hostile  to  him  — "  God  bless 
you !  I  thought  you'd  come  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  me." 

My  heart  rose  to  my  throaty  and  seemed  a& 
if  it  could  only  be  kept  down  by  main  force;^ 
I  turned  my  eyes  rapidly  round  the  court  ta 
prevent  them  from  filling  with  tears^  and  be-^ 
traying  any  appearance  of  unmanllness.  The 
first  face  I  encountered  in  the  grand  jury-box 
was  that  of  my  uncle :  it  was  flushed  with 
confusion^  and  his  lips  were  compressed  witb 
an  expression  of  anger  and  irony  which  seemed^ 
as  I  had  dreamt^  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
credit  I  reflected  on  my  family.  At  any  othep 
time  I  should  have  been  appalled^  but  iny  feel-* 
ings  were  now  too  forcibly  drawn  into  another 
chiannel.  The  sound  of  my  voice^  when  tny^ 
examination  commenced^  gave  me  a  degree  of 
courage^  which  increased  as  we  proceeded^  till^ 
I  was  enabled  to  answer  with  a  propriety  which^ 
rather  surprised  me.  Character  I  could  give- 
none  ;  but  somethings  I  fancied^  might  be  saidf 
in  palliation  of  the  want  of  it.  .  My  strangeness' 
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t»  eourtfl  of  JMtioe,  perlttpt,  49aiM0d  the  inllie* 
lion  of  death  to  appear  more  terriUe  to;  ne 
tbiiQ  to  persons  more  experienced  in  the  worl^ 
and  I  was  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  doqueneie 
which  iNirst  fortb^  however  rude  the  jTifidmip|i. 
impetuously^  and  apparently  without  intentio]a«j 
Ifa  aim,  I  am  told^  was  to  apply  the  blami^  of 
his  misdeeds  to  myself^  and  to  insist  that^iiad. 
h$  not  been  incited  to  them  hy  encouragemeat 
from  those  upon  whom  he  depended  for  sw-v^ 
port  aodexaniple^  he  had  possibly  never  turned 
either  to  poaching  or  prize-fighting.   &(y  heari , 
swelled  with  every  thought  —  my  vehemence 
increased  —  my  frame  shook  as  if  with  the, 
recoil  of  every  sentence  —  and  words  came  to 
my  assistance  which  till  then  had  been  strange 
to  my  mouthy  and  almost  beyond  my  compref* . 
beosion«     Never^  I  believe^  will  it  be  my  fate 
to  excite  such  interest  as  was  riveted,  by  thlA 
burst  of  boyifh  agony.    The  spectators  gazed , 
nfOfa  me  with  an  appearance  of  commiseration 
and  £nendliness  mingled  with  their  attei^oas 
and  the  judge  himself  seemed  to  forget  tb^^ 

rules  of  the  court*  till  he  found  I  was  in  danger 

.  •^    .'I 

of  committing  njiyself • 
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•'*' Young  gentlemto/*  said  he,  ^  this  is  ir-' 
rfegulttf.      I  admire  your  candour  and  ybuii^ 
«imit.    Seek  other  companions  and  other  oc^ 
cttpatio'ns.     If  I  mistake  not,  you  will  turii 
them  to  good  account    You  may  >;dthdraw/'    • 

'^  iSod  bleks  you,  squire !  '^  again  exclaimed 
the  Smasher,  in  a  voice  which  showed  that  in 
spite  oiF  his  fears  he  was  deeply  affected  — 
'^^d  Almighty  bless  you,  I  knew  you  would' 
s{>eak  a  good  word  for  me  ^— I  knew  you- 
wouid!'*  - 

i  struggled  to  make  my  escape  from  the 
court/ and  effected  it  with  difficulty;  for  I  wsis  - 
uhiable  to  trust  my  voice  in  petitioning^  for  a 
passage,  and  the  ctowd  gathered  round  me 
almost  to  suffdcation. 

As  I  was  rushing  out  of  the  door,  my  unclie ' 
seized  me  by  the  hand.  There  was  a  d^ree 
of  kindness  in  his  countenance  which  he  had 
never  before  manifested  towards  me,  and  apU  ' 
parently  a  corresponding  cordialityin  his  words.' 
Whateveir  they  may  have  been,  I  heard  then!i 
not,  and  extricated  myself  from  his  grasp  with- 
out  uttering  a  syllable.  I  rushed  straight  to 
the  inn  where  1  had  put  up  my  horse,  and  fe* 


,^.t) 
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fDained  m  a  conflict  of  the  bitterest  liioughts 
till  the  noise  of  the  departing  rabble  infcM^tatil 
tee  that  the  trial  was  concluded.  I  asked  falit 
cme  brief  question.  The  Smasher  was  eenteneod 
to  be  hanged  on  Friday. . 

I  mounted  my  horse  in  silence,  and  galloped 
rapidly  towards  home^  with  a  forcible  endea* 
¥eur  to  expel  the  agony  of  thought.  It  waiS  a 
fine  spring  evening,  and  n^en  I  pulled  np  in  th^ 
meadows  at  a  short  distance  from  the  houee;, 
the  thrushes  were  singing  sweetly  over  Jes^ 
sie's  bank  of  wild-flowers,  and  Jessie  herself 
was  strolling  pensively  along  in  expectation  of 
meeting  me.  The  scene  and  the  beautiful 
being  presented  a  contrast  to  the  last  few  hours 
which  melted  at  once  the  rigid  horror  of  my 
soul.  I  leaped  from  my  horse,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  catchmg  her  in  my  arms,  suffered 
my  tears  to  fall  unrestrainedly  upon  her  bosom. 
She  guessed  the  cause  too  well,  and  asked  not 
a.  single  question,  but  suffered  me  to  weep  on, 
and  press  her  more  firmly  to  my  heart  and 
to  my  lips.  **  Sweet  Jessie,"  I  cried, "  if  i 
were  not  sure  that  you  love  me,  I  should  envy 
the  fate  of  the  miserable  man  from  whom  I  have 
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just  parted*  Promise  me,  Jessie,  that  you  will 
love  me !  '*  Jessie  made  no  promise  —  she 
spoke  no  word — she  only  blushed,  and  trembled, 
and  wept  with  me,  and  looked  as  though  she 
asked  if  such  a  promise  was  necessary,  ^^  Oh 
teaoh  me,''  I  again  exclaimed,  ^^  teach  me  to 
be  worthy  of  you,  and  I  will  obey  you  like  a 
chUd !  *' 

"Then  promise  me,**  she  whispered,  in  a 
tone  of  timidity,  as  if  doubtful  of  offending — 

'^  To  give  up  my  evil  habits,**  I  added,  "  and 
the  companions  who  have  disgraced  me  f  '* 

"Oh  yes!— yes!*' 

"  From  this  moment,  as  I  hope  for  Heaven  I** 

Sweet  Jessie  —  my  own  —  my  dearly  loved^ 
have  I  not  kept  my  promise  f 
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Now,  fye  apon  my  fitlse  F^rench !  IT? 

By  mioe  honor,  in  true  EUiglish ,  I  love  4;hee.    ^ .     .  ^ 

Henry  the  Piftik. 

Ov  all  the  queer  animals  in  the  TBBtmeni^ 
gerie  of  society,  there  is  none  more  queer  thaiilk 
middle-aged  Scotchman,  who  has  been  bnmglli 
Up  in  a  tounting-house.  Notwithstanding  &M 
his  cbfuracter  is  replete  with  a  stroiiig,  tncml^ 
judgment,  a  sly,  modest  wit,  and  a  grare  dig* 
nity,  which  ensures  respect,  because  we  knottr 
it  to  be  built  upon  honesty ;  still,  the  more  lob 
approaches  the  stars,  the  more  we  are  compelled 
to  think  of  Ursa  Major.  Unremitting  attentS^ 
to  his  duty  has  enlongated  his  countenance,  taSi 
pidced  his  bones,  tQI  he  is  nothing  but  proi^ 
and  right  angles.  Seclusion  from  the  wotid 
has  divided  him  from  its  tastes,  manners^ 
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costume,  as  far  as  the  bear  of  Lapland  from 
the  monkey  of  Cochin  China.  His  thin  light 
hair  is  still  cut  quickset^wise  over  his  forehead, 
an  eternal  monument  to  his  patrimonial  por- 
ridge-pot; his  dingy  neckcloth  seems  well 
nigh  to  have  strangled  him ;  and  his  trowser^ 
are  crowding  about  his  heels,  precisely  as  if  tbff 
hangman  had  been  pulling  at  them.  When  he 
gazes  (and  be  gazes  at  everything,  because? 
nothing  is  familiar  to  him),  his  mouth  is  Brawn 
open  by  the  weight  of  his  chin ;  when  he  talks, 
it  is  always  in  the  same  key^  which  neitl^r 
love  Aor  murder  could  elevate  nor  d^ress^  wbiO^ 
^  laughs,  he  laughs  with  bis  anus  an^;  lagib 
H  he  stands,  it  is  with  hi&  great  nobs  of  kpeiiv 
.^;n^  in,  and  bis  huge  double-soled  feet  sqiu^rf^ 
(^ty  lus  walk  is  a  hop,  step,;  and  ^  jumpi  j^ 
^iriucb  he  goes  all-£our9  Uke  at  windosdSl ;  if  J^ 
be  wet^he  splashes  himself  up  to  ti^e.  eyes,  ai^ 
:4f  it  be  slippexy,  he  tumbles^  dawiu  j^W^I^ 
,^:mnot,  for  fear  of  knocking  his  heels  tgg^^g:^ 
f his  only  knowledge  of  a^  horse  i%  ithat  it  l»fr  9fi 
im^s ;  and  as  for  4^ci]:qg^>-^-<^  Teirpsif^V)^! 
^  ^ould  kicl^  down  ^  set  of  ^uadrilJmi^iJBS 
qoiiief pi^a ! ,      ,.  ,  ,\     ,  r     •      ■  -^:i 
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Just  such  a  good  kind  of  a  hippopotamus  as 
this  was  my  friend  Mac  (the  proper  same 

at  the  end  of  this  would  make  him  too  fright* 
fill),  bom  far  norths  and  bred  in  Lombard  Street, 
where  he  had  lived  on  a  few  broth,  and  a  singed 
sheep's  head,  till  he  had  bought  breeches  for; 
all  his  clan.    The  simplicity  of  his  habits,  re- 
salting  from  a  sensible  conviction  that  he  was 
mnfit  for  those  of  other  men,  rendered  money 
an  incumbrance  to  him;    and    Mac    turned 
restive  upon  two  thousand  a  year,  and  vowed 
tO' heaven  that  he  would  make  no  more.    Am 
soon  as  he  had  given  up  business,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  consider  what  he  should  do 
with  himself.    Alas !  for  the  amusements  of 
London  he  was  too  much  of  a  clown ;  for  those 
of  the  country  he  was  too  much  of  a  cockney ; 
and  a  visit  to  the  dear  bleak  hills  of  his  native 
land  was  out  of  the  question ;  he  had  cousins 
enough  to  eat  up  his  fortune  at  a  bawbee  a 
piece. 

After  a  world  of  rumination,  and  a  perfisct 
conviction  that  he  was  good  for  nothings  be 
vesolvedi  that  the  ne?^  best  thing  to  seeing  his 
native  country  was  to  visit  some  other-  that 
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happened  to  be  like  it.  Norway  or  Sweden 
seemed  very  much  the  sort  of  thing,,  but  then 
he  knew  nobody  in  those  countries,  and  could 
pot  talk  the  language  :  the  same  objection  ap.!t 
plied  to  Russia  and  the  Hartz  mountains.  In 
this  dilemma,  his  friends  suggested  the  moce 
fashionable  tour  of  Switzerland,  which,  with 
the  temptation  of  letters  to  a  French  family 
residing /ar  north,  seemed  the  best  plan  of  alU 
He  bad  quitted  the  grammar  school  perfectly 
master  of  the  rudiments  of  French  (excepting 
just  the  accent),  and^  as  this  was  not  above 
five-and<-twenty  years  ago,  a  phrase-book  vm$ 
all  that  he  wanted.  The  book  was  bought^  and| 
in  a  short  time,  Mac  commenced  hi^  joucm^ 
and  his  studies  together. 

It  wa^  fine  July  weather^  and  France^  with 
her  green  vineyards  and  ripening  corn-fields^ 
never  looked  more  luxuriant.  But  then  Frtoce 
bad  no  mountains,  and  Mac  kept  on  and  on  tiU 
be  gained  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  an4 
plunged  into  that  den  of  wolves  and  wild  boars^ 
tlie  Black  Forest.  Here^  indeed^  was  some^ 
thing  even  better  -than  Scotland.  The  hiUs 
(dosed,  gradually  around  him^  with  their  thou- 
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sand  hues^  like  volumes  of  sunset  clouds^  con* 
fining  his  journey  within  a  narrow  yalley  of 
purple  pines  and  rainbow  rivulets.   At  intervalSi 
the  bugles  of  his  postillions^  and  the  bells  of 
their  horses^  brought  out  the  picturesque  popa«> 
lation  of  small  towns  of  grotesque  architecture 
particoloured  walls^  and    green    and    golden 
tteeplesj  all  glittering  through  the  mist  of  a 
world  of  water-mills.    Then  he  had  to  descend 
mountains,  diversified  by  foam  and  ravine,  till 
he  almost  feared  that  the  carriage  would  tumble 
over  the  horses  ;  then  he  had  to  ascend  others 
with  toil  and  difficulty,  till  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  horses  would  tumble  over  the  carriage. 
At  last  the  night  came  on,  but  his  fears  for  his 
neck  were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  his  curi- 
osity.   He  desired  to  see  if  the  moon  shone  the 
same  as  she  did  on  the  Grampians ;  and  so  on 
he  went,  climbing  up  into  her  bright  regions^ 
and  thundering  down  into  black  abysses,  till 
his  silver  and  sable  rout  grew  dim  in  the  mists 
o!  morning.    Still  he  had  good  subject  to  keep 
him  awake,  for  that  mist  was  so  like  the  mist 
upon  the  bonny  braw  Highlands.    For  two 
good  hours,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
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was   not  ainongist  them ;    and  then  the  sui) 
Parted  bis  red  rays  over  the  mountain  tops^  and 
tEe-cold  blue  forest  seemed  partially  on  firei" 
He  waS;  just  at  that  moment,  attaining  the 
summit  of  a  bill  which  appeared  to  be  the 
highest  h^  had  as  yet  ascended,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  wipe  his  spectacles,  when  all  Switzer-^ 
l^nd,  like  a  land  of  dreams,lay  glittering  before 
hun.    No  one  can  forget  this  first  glimpse  of 
mountainous  confusion,  of  dark  forests  and 
variegated  pastures,   melting    from  green  to 
purple,  and  from  thence  through  a  thousand 
gradations,  till   they   mingled   imperceptibly, 
with  the  crimson  skies.    No  view  can   ever 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  sun  refracted  from 
the  majestic  lake  of  Constance,  as  though  the 
bright  waters  had  heen  lashed  up  by  the  fervour 
of  his  plunge.    It  must  dwell  upon  the  mind, 
thought  Mac,  in  a  poetical  transport,  like  the 
memory  of  first  love,  which  by  all  succeeding 
inapressions  is  only  buried  deeper  and  deeper. 

I  must  not  dilate  upon  his  journey  along  the  , 
margin  of  the  lake.    It  was  almost  tvdlight 
when  he  began  to  wind  gently  up  the  Swiss 
side  of  it,  towards  the  old  chateau  of  his  des- 
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tuiatioo*  Tberotdwisa^ 
of  thidk  foliage  and  liumriaBt  inmepaA,  j| 
dropping  with  an  atmcM^bcre of  kooef.  Ante 
adrancedy  the  feathery  brancfaea  of  the  aench^ 
intermixed  with  the  weeping  aah  and  the  w3» 
low,  trembled  graoefolly  above  hia  head^  and 
beneath  and  around  him  a  amoother  award,  and 
fantastic  sammer-hoaaea ,  gatre  token  that  he 
was  approaching  the  Tery  tempk  of 
Every  atep  grew  more  lovely,  till  the 
maze  almost  vied  in  enchantment  with  all  thai 
had  preceded  it. 

The  chateaux  in  Switzerland  resemble  my 
much   the  old-fashioned  country   houses    in 
England.    They  are  white  stuccoed,  red  tiled, 
and  contorted  into  shapes  which  give  a  fantastic 
idea  of  taste  in  its  djring  agonies.   Suchwasdie 
style  of  the  chateau  of  Mac's  future  friends. 
But  then  it  had  a  romantic  hill  above  it,  and  a 
'   romantic  slope  beneath  it,  and  an  undulating 
lawn  around  it,  and  the  chanting  of  distant 
peasants  mingling  with  the  sweet  sounds  of 
neighbouring  cascades,  and  a  thousand  other 
agreeables,   which  fully    atoned  for  its   de- 
formity. 
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Upon  the  aboye-meniioiied  lawn  took  place 
Mac's  introduction  to  the  proprietors,  who 
were  mraliiiog  upon  roatic  aeata^and  had  been 
for  some  time  speculating  upon  the  prize  which 
was  announced  by  the  sound  of  strange  wheeb. 
The  whole  party  were  somewhat  amazed,  and 
well  they  might ;  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
pltmged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  jerked  himself 
to  the  encounter,  was  enough  to  drive  elegant 
French  folks  into  fits.  Besides  this,  his  person, 
which  always  looked  wrong  side  outwards,  was 
considerably  the  worse  for  wear.  Mac,  how- 
ever, undauntedly  twitched  up  his  trowsers, 
clawed  o£F  his  hat,  and  rummaged  out  his  letter 
of  introduction,  with  which  he  made  a  lunge  at 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who  advanced  to  the 
charge,  all  flaring  and  fluttering  with  hues  and 
firinges,  like  a  man  of  war  on  a  holjrday.  As 
soon  as  she  had  glanced  over  his  credentials, 
Mac's  stammering  attempt  at  something  like 
camment  vous  partez  vous  was  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  volubility  of  his  wel* 
come. 

*^ Ahy  quel  banheur  extraordinaire!    Une 
lettre  de  man  ban  ami  I    Fims  ktes  difii  Hen 
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connu,  mon  cher  Monsieur.  Nous  sonimes 
trop  heureux  de  vous  voir !  Mais  vous  ^Us 
fatigue.  Vous  avez  besoin  de  repos!  Ah^ 
mon  DieUj  mettez  voire  chapeaUj  je  vous  en 
prie  I 

*'^Je  vous  remerciej  nmdamel  iris  bien;** 
responded  Mac^  thinking  that  all  this  meant. 
How  do  you  do  t  ** 

Ah  !  monsieur,  Je  suis  bien  aise  que  vous 
parlez  Franqois  si  bien  J* 

*^  Pardon,  madame^je  parlez  tr^  petit.** 

^^Ahy  vous  ktes   modeste,  mon   bon   vojf^ 

ageur  !  ** 

"  Pflw  voyage,  madame  ;je  venir  par  terre.*' 

"  Mais  vous  parlez  Franqpis  h  merveille  !  *' 

The  next  that  marched  up  was  mon  bon 

mart,  a  little  old  wizened  person,  with  a  large 

nose,  ornamented  by  a  snuff  drop,  to  which  'a 

retreating  mouth  and  chin  gave  the  appearance 

of  the  hand  which  we  sometimes  see  upon  a 

direction  post,    the    fore-finger   alone  being 

extended  to    point  the  way.      After  he  had 

sufficiently  acknowledged  the  honour  done  hiih, 

and  Mac  had  made  a  random  answer  of  oui, 

monsieur,  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  hangliig 
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her  head  in.  the  back  ground^  was  presented  ae 
nwn  enfant  gat^e,  Rosalie. 

Pretty,  pretty  Rosalie !  She  was  about  as 
much  like  her  parents  as  a  rose  is  like  a  briar. 
Her  age  was  exquisite  eighteen,  her  dark  eyes 
were  only  equalled  in  beauty  by  her  delicate 
features,  and  her  figure  seemed  made  for  nothing 
but  to  float  upon  the  skies.  She  said  but  two 
words,  and  one  sounded  melting,  and  the  other 
mirthful,  and  all  Mac's  arithmetic  was  insuffi- 
cient to  decide  whether  she  was  the  true  em- 
bodiment of  a  smile  or  a  sigh. 

The  last  of  the  groupe  was  a  handsome  and 
rather  depressed  looking  young  man,  who  paid 
his  compliments  with  a  retiring  air,  and  was 

described  as  Monsieur  Carl ^  a    student 

in  the  fine  arts,  who  was  traveUing  in  pur- 
suit of  nature.  The  history  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family  was,  that  in  his  progress 
through  Switzerland,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  he  happened  to  be  invited  to  the  chateau, 
where  his  readiness  to  paint  nic-nacs  for 
my  lady's  chamber  had  insured  him  a.  wel- 
come, or  rather  a  sufferance,  every  summer 
since.    Being  poor,  however,  and  destitute  of 
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point  of  vicVy  ond  ooc  to 
tihe  jvH^  kd|T  w  I  ipfilgd  to  me  psrtiMfir 


the  ifcum  penoBBgei  m  a  opksAdly  Iw^ 
iloosiy  iB  oTHitwl  widi  exotics  wA 
vilk  ckmdcfien  andlirilGaBt  tiiigfe- 
teHrtj  wint  vilh  tihe  *^"^-""y'  oonfasioti  of  iKe 
otenl  liraiilifi  ke  bad  paned,  and  tibe  nn> 
a  on  tod  degance  and  irfiJUige  laugiuige  tniit 
pasBnc*  he  fidt  V?"— "^^  imbned  wifli  a 
spirit  of  nananee,  and  could  not  Iiave 
looked  more  i^bst  had  he  been  snddtely 
snatched  op  into  the  moon.  Bat  the  diing  of 
all  diings  wliidi  astonished  Inm  most  was  the 
extraor£nanr  attention  psid  to  him.  Hariiig 
never  esdiihited  JitiMrff  in  societjr  before,  and 
haTii^  never  perped  into  the  letter  of  introdae- 
tion  to  see  hoir  lidi  he  was  described,  aUd 
how  sadly  in  want  of  a  helpmate  to  spend  Us 
money,  the  politeness  of  Ficndi  manner  seenied 
something  qmte  superuatundto  lum>  Madsofie 
even  tasked  her  dai^fater  to  show  him  Mons. 
Carl's  portfolio ;  and,  what  was  more,  made* 
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moiseDe  did  as  she  was  bid«  It  was  a  dangerous 
neigbbourliood.  At  every  moment  she  became 
jQore  and  more  interesting,  and  the  circum* 
stance  of  her  figure  being  painted  in  every  one 
ci  the  sketches  would  ahready  have  troubled 
him  had  she  not  given  him  to  understand  that 
she  considered  the  distinction  as  no  honour.—? 
In  fact,  there  was  not  a  single  stump  of  a  tree 
which  she  did  not  call  vilain  ;  and  whcn^  out 
of  common  politeness,  Mac  added  that  they 
were  all  coquins  and  voleurs,  she  fully  proved 
her  antipathy  to  poor  Carl  by  laughing  out- 
right. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  the  chateau  before 
he  found  himself  completely  at  home.  He 
knew  the  English  of  bien  ban  ami  and  cher 
Mam.  Mac  just  as  if  it  had  been  Scotch,  and 
followed  the  light  figure  of  Rosalie  throu^ 
the  woodland  pathways,  as  a  Will-o-the-wisp 
which  could  lead  nowhere  but  to  Paradise.  Her 
character  indeed  was  the  very  poetry  of  puzzles. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  as  a  whole, 
and  nothing  could  appear  more  incongruous 
than  the  parts.    She  was  the  supreme  goddess 
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of  c^rice,  and,  in  the  mne  hofar^  could  ^sphj 
all  the  Tvietics  of  mdnest  and  sentunenty 
mirth,  malice^  tenderness,  amd  tjraimy.  As 
Mac  poeticaDj  expieiaed  it,  the  groimdwoirk 
ieemcd  to  be  common  sense,  but  then  there 
was  such  a  praAisioii  of  fiowers  worked  npcm 
it,  that  not  a  stitch  of  the  OTiginal  stoff  was  to  be 
seen.  On  another  oocaaon,  he  thought  she  was 
fike  a  rainbow,  which  di^layed  aU  the  hoes 
!"tagi'*tVi*j  and  all  equally  beaotifid.  In  short, 
he  had  lightened  himself  of  his  judgment,  and 
was  soaring  up  into  the  doods  with  yery  con- 
siderable rapidity. 

Meantime  the  yonngpainter,  haTing  finished 
as  many  sketches  as  madame's  chamber  would 
hold,  became  more  and  more  mipopular,  tor 
the  yery  excellent  reason  that  Blac  was  a 
newer  acquaintance,  and  better  to  do  in  the 
world.  He  could  not  help  observing  it ;  yet, 
though  his  words  were  more  few  and  his 
looks  more  sad,  he  appeared  unwilling  to  de- 
part. Day  after  day  he  was  gktd  to  fly  from 
his  place  at  the  end  of  the  table,  to  take  refu^ 
in  his  solitary  pursuit  by  the  brook  side^  or 
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'upon  the  hills  which  overlooked  the  lake  ;  but 
still  the  next  morning  found  him  in  his  painful 
situation. 

Alas,  he  had  painted  the  figure  of  Rosalie 
In  his  landscapes  too  often  to  be  insen- 
sible to  its  beauties.  He  felt  that  she  was 
not  to  be  forgotten ;  to  fly  then  was  use- 
less. He  felt  that  if  it  was  misery  to  gaze 
upon  what  never  could  be  his,  that  misery 
would  be  redoubled  when  he  could  gaze  no 
longer.  The  chillness  of  his  entertainment, 
therefore,  was  too  unimportant  to  be  consi- 
dered, and  he  stayed  and  stayed  on  with  pati- 
ence. He  strove  to  bear  the  reflection  that 
Rosalie  loved  him  not.  He  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port the  conviction  that  his  poverty  rendered 
his  love  a  presumption,  which  deserved  the 
punishment  it  met.  There  was  one  misery, 
however,  which  he  could  not  bear,  and  that 
was  to  see  the  attention  which  would  have 
raised  him  to  the  gods  bestowed  upon  the 
fashioning  of  such  a  bimch  of  rattling  joints 
as  my  friend  Mac. 

Certain  it  was  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
find  fault  with  Rosalie's  taste.     She  had  gone 
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on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  she  titd  beci^flfelfecled 
in  learning  half  a  dozen  words  of  Engliirii^^d, 
moreover,  in  giring  Mac  lessons  in-Freit^, 
over  a  certain  little  fortone-telliilg  -flower, 
called  a  Marguerite.  This  leston  always 
began  withje  faime  and  ended  with  h  idfoRe, 
and,  as  Mac  stooped  his  spectacles  over  the 
pretty  fiiigers  of  his  mistress  to  r^ard  the 
magic  leares,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  proximity 
acted  flomeiriiat  upon  his  nerves.  He  found 
himself  paying  compliments  in  spite  of  his 
teeth,  and  of  his  French  too;  talked  of  her 
hands  being  edtremefyment  blanches^  till  the 
young  sorceress  was  afraid  of  having  them 
snapped  off^  and  of  lips  astonishingfyment 
rouges,  till  she  began  to  dread  his  playing  the 
vampire. 

Things  ^ent  onYor  some  time  delightfully. 
Rosalie  became  the  companion  of  Mac's  pere- 
grinations, and*  he  began  to  talk  of  being  dans 
amour.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  he  was 
assured  that  he  was  not  yet  qualified  to  talk, 
as  it  required  excellent  French  to  enter  into 
all  the  elegant  minutiae  which  made  it  inte- 
resting. 
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Strange^  imximprehensibley  exquisite  little 
Rosalie!  No  sooner  had  Mac  left  her  than 
her  face  waned  from  its  mirth  into  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  touching  melancholy.  She 
turned  from  mountain  to  lake  till  her  swim- 
ming eyes  bore  witness  to  the  tremors  of  her 
heart,  and  her  endeavours  to  sing  herself  happy 
were  sad  as  the  last  melody  of  the  expiring 
swan  — 

"  De  colline  en  colline  en  yain  portant  ma  tdo 
Da  sad  a  Taqailon,  de  Taurore  on  couchant, 

Je  parcours  toas  les  points  de  rimmenae  ^tendue, 
£t  je  dis,  nulle  part  le  bonhear  ne  m*attend." 

Soon  afterwards  she  was  found  weeping  bit- 
terly in  the  summer-house  by  madame.  Why 
did  pretty  Rosalie  weep  ?  She  wept,  in  sooth, 
with  laughing  at  Meester  Mac. 

Mac  became  more  and  more  enamoured, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  her  to  the 
point  of  yes  or  no  on  the  first  opportunity : 
Rosalie  at  the  same  time  being  determined 
not  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  She  was  all 
that  heart  could  desire  in  the  presence  of 
madame  and  the  rest  of  the  house;  but  the 
usual  hours  for  walking  in  the  woods  were 
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prmaely  those  on  wfaieh  it  wm  neeessaiy  to 
'attend  to  something  else.  For  some  time  he 
was  contented  with  wing  himself  before  her 
Tine- clad  lattice,  to  see  her  lap-dog  taught  to 
b^,  or  her  pet  bird  to  fly  —  to  feast  upon 
the  beautiful  turn  of  her  arms,  the  imimatioB 
of  her  countenance,  the  endearing  expressiixis 
which  she  bestowed  upon  every  thing  in  nature, 
excepting  only  himself.  In  short,  the  perpetual 
variety  of  her  character  would  have  filled  a 
heart  as  big  as  Mont-Blanc.  She  was  not  one 
beauty  •—  she  was  a  whole  paradise  of  beauties. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  effect  produced 
upon  poor  Mac,  who  was  only  a  beginner  in 
the  art  of  love  ?  He  was  penetrated  with  darts 
from  head  to  foot,  and  felt  that  he  could  have 
roared  like  a  bull  in  the  arena. 

This  could  not  last ;  and,  in  fine,  when  he 
had  gazed  himself  blind  upon  the  picture  of 
angelic  innocence,  and  wished  in  vain  that  he 
was  either  the  little  bird  or  the  cat,  that  he 
might  be  revenged  upon  it,  he  called  up  to  the 
window  — 

^^  Mademoiselle  Rossehfy  voulez  vous  marry 
mer 
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:"  QA  mon  Dieuj  Meester  Mac^  j4  suis  d4fh 
marine !  Fbilhy  mon  petit  mari  /  "  Tossing 
up  her  nondescript.     ^^  Ah^  comme  il  bailie  I '' 

^*  Mais  J' m  besoin  parler  seriously. *' 

^  Tout  d  rheurey  Monsieur  Mac.  Man 
mari  a  besoin  de  sen  diner.  AUez  vous  en  ! 
allez  :  " 

With  that  she  closed  the  casement,  and  Mac 
incontinently  walked  off,  to  make  his  proposals 
to  madame  herself. 

Such  an  event  could  not  fail  to  cause  a  re* 
markable  sensation  in  the  house.  The  elders 
were  enchanted^  Rosalie  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry^  and  the  young  painter,  who 
was  made  a  confidant  by  way  of  punishment 
for  having  presumed  to  be  unhappy,  became  as 
pale  as  death. 

Carl  had,  indeed,  for  some  days,  been  growing 
more  and  more  depressed.  People  in  his 
situation  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  unable  to 
disguise  their  feelings.  Every  passing  word, 
therefore,  which  Rosalie  chanced  to  address  to 
him,  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  cold 
cruelty,  to  which  he  could  not  help  replying  with 
a  look  or  tone  resembling  reproach.  The  young 
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hniyf  OD  the  day  of  Mac's  proposals^  chose^^fiiqs 
«l  this  species  of  impertioence^  ccMnphiiM^  tp 
her  cher  Ecouais,  and  declared  her  re8olii((|Q|i 
of  taking  the  painter  to  task  the  mommit'^lb^ 
ooold  find  an  occasion. 

The  occasion  was  found  the  same  evemkkg. 
Carl  took  bis  usual  hour,  when  the  hills  of  tl^ 
Black  Forest  were  blazing  with  the  red  sunset, 
to  steal  off  with  his  colour-box,  and  catch  the 
varied  hues  from  a  romantic  old  wood  hard  by. 
He  sat  himself  down  upon  a  moss-grown  stump, 
and  endeavoured  to  forget  in  his  art  the  snuPTt 
of  hopeless  love — of  insulted  poverty.  Alas, 
his  hand  was  unsteady,  his  mind  was  astn^, 
and  his  pencil  had  lost  its  brilliancy.  He  flung 
it  in  despair  amongst  the  flowers  at  his  feet ; 
his  delight  in  it  was  gone ;  his  anticipations  of 
fame  were  destroyed ;  Rosalie  had  signed  his 
death-warrant.  He  had  conducted  himself  to- 
wards her  with  unobtrusive  humility — with 
silent  devotion ;  and  she  had  treated  him  vdth 
coldness — ^with  contempt — ^with  tyranny.  She 
was  about  to  sell  herself  to  a  creature  which 
was  neither  man  nor  beast,  before  his  very  face, 
and  without  one  compunctious  look.  He  would 
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•fi^M^t  ^^be  -Wovild  detest  |  that  wad  to  8ay,  he 
would  cherish-^e  would  worship  her  memory 
whilst  he  livedo  and  have  a  glorious  revenge 
hereafter  in  leaving  her  the  conviction  of  his 
sufferings.  He  had  just  come  to  this  noble 
resolution  when,  approaching  by  the  winding 
pathway,  he  was  startled  by  the  light,  quick 
step  of  Rosalie  herself* 

'^No  ceremony,  Monsieur,"  she  said  hastily, 
as  he  attempted  to  rise.  *^  I  never  use  any 
myself —  I  will  only  trouble  you  to  make  room 
for  me.*' 

Carl  was  struck  by  the  unusual  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  and  an  indefinable  desperation  in  her 
eyes,  as  he  obeyed. 

^^  I  have  had  some  trouble  to  find  you,''  she 
continued,  ^^  and  am  a  little  out  of  breath,  as 
you  perceive.  You  never  told  me  where  you 
were  going." 

'^  Alas !  what  reason  had  I  to  expect  that  I 
should  have  had  the  happiness  of  your  com- 
pany 1 " 

^'  It  is  a  happiness  which  you  could,  perhaps, 
have  very  stoically  spared," 

"  Madame  !  " 
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'^  Rosalie,  Monsieur.  I  have  known  you  foQr 
years,  and  I  choose  to  be  called  Rosalie;  and 
now  Rosalie  demands  in  what  she  has  offended 
you  ?  "  '-• 

^^  Pardon  me,  madame ;  I  am  not  awar^ 
that-" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  you  are  aware ;  or,  if  you 
are  not,  I  will  inform  you,  as  a  secret,  that  you 
have  been  highly  offended.'' 

Carl,  who  had  hitherto  kept  his  head  averted, 
to  conceal  his  agitation,  turned  round  to  r^;ard 
her.  She  was  watching  him  with  a  penetrat- 
ing look,  and  he  fancied  that  her  lips  were 
trembling.  Was  it  an  artifice  to  throw  him  off 
his  guard,  and  make  him  ridiculous  ?  He  had 
no  doubt  of  it,  and  his  reply  was  shaped  with 
coldness  accordingly. 

^*  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "I  think  you  are 
very  proud." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  it,  madame.  When  the  poor 
cease  to  be  proud,  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  become  servile." 

'^  I  do  not  think  that,  in  your  particular  case, 
there  would  be  any  such  danger.  Be  proud  df 
the  endowments  of  nature,  which  you  have 
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received  in  lieu  of  those  of  fortune,  but  do  not 
be  tuqust  to  those  whose  case  happens  unluckily 
to  be  the  reverse/' 
^.Unjust,  madame !  *' 

^^  Yes,  Monsieur,  unjust,  in  believing  that  I 
have  presumed  upon  my  father's  wealth  to  treat 
you  in  a  manner  unbecoming  your  merit.  Do 
not  deny  that  you  have  done  me  this  wrong; 
and  do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  wrong  of  a  most 
unfeeling,  almost  unpardonable  nature.'' 

Her  voice  stopped  in  a  tremor.  Carl  was 
confused.  He  felt  that,  if  he  had  been  wrongs 
he  had .  been  very  wrong ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  he  had  not  been  right. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  resumed^  in  a  more  lively 
but  not  less  agitated  vein,  ^'  you  will  not  make 
the  amende  ?  Or  perhaps  you  are  too  proud  to 
know  how  ?  I  will  even  try  to  teach  you.  Do 
you  be  Rosalie,  and  I  will  be  Monsieur  CarL" 

He  felt  certain  that  she  was  turning  him 
into  ridicule,  and  looked  graver  than  ever. 

^  Madame,"  he  commenced,  with  an  attempt 
fb  expostulate  —     . 

^'No,  mademoiseUe/'  she  interrupted.  ^I 
tell  you  I  am  Monsieur  Carl ;  and  I  beg  that, 
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as  yoa  have  Rosalie's  character  ia  duurge  at 
present^  you  will  do  nothing  to  make  it  appear 
unamiable.  In  the  first  place^  that  face  Is  not 
a  bit  like  her*s,  which  is  the  picture  <^  good 
temper,  gentleness,  and  humility.  Le(^  at 
the  face  which,  in  her  generosity,  she  assumes 
for  you  —  meek,  penitent,  and  apologetic.  Yoa 
never  looked  half  so  irresistible  in  your  life." 
She  then  continued  in  her  mock  character. 
^^  Rosalie,  I  feel  deeply  penetrated  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  you  have  given  me  of  explaining 
my  conduct — " 

^^  No,  madame,  no ;  I  never  should  presume 
to  explain/' 

'^  Rosalie  ''-*-  she  persisted,  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  mouth — ^^  you  are  aware  that  I  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  you  —  c(msidering  the  unpro- 
pitious  eye  which  parents  are  apt  to  cast  upon 
all  suitors  but  the  wealthy,  a  rashly  advised 
interest.  Nay,  I  have  even  ventured  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  your  attentions  to  others,  thoi^h 
I  know  that  it  was  not  in  your  power  to  bestow 
them  elsewhere,  whatever  your  inclinations 
might  have  been.  I  have  been  rash  —  I 
have  been  wrong  i  but  the  faults  which  arise 
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Ardth  affection  are  surely  the  easiest  to  for- 


gire/' 


a 


Forgive — ^forgive  them^  then !  *'  exclaimed 
Carl^  completely  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
pathetic  earnestness  with  which  she  pleaded 
for  him.  ^^  Rosalie,  on  my  knees  I  acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  penetrated  the  imhappy 
secret  of  my  heart*  I  acknowledge  the  fault 
which  has  ensued  from  it.  You  have  spoken 
for  me  the  words  which  I  dared  not  speak  for 
myself.'* 

"I  will  do  more,'*  she  replied — "1  will 
answer.  My  conduct  has  been  in  obedience 
to  commands  which  I  could  not  .dispute.  I 
have  laboured  till  my  heart  sickened  to  avert 
the  consequences  which  that  obedience  has 
brought  upon  me ;  and  I  have  determined  that 
my  parents  shall  not  have  to  repent  the  mis- 
deed of  making  me  the  victim  of  evil  arrange* 
ments.  You  see  me  as  I  amr->ii  wild,  vain  girl, 
with  little  wit  «nd  less  prudence  3  but  still  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  heart,  and  courage  to  under- 
take wonders  for  those  who  are  dear  to  it>— '' 
her  breath  was  drawn  with  increasing  difficulty, 
and  she  concluded,  with  a  gush  of  tears— -^^  a 
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ooorage  that  only  shrinks  from  the  contempli^ 
lion  that  I  am  betrajring  the  feelings  of  my 
•oul  to  one  who  has  no  wish  to  profit  by 
them/' 

Her  lover  knelt  in  silent  bewilderment.  He 
was  a  new  creation.  He  was  a  man  snatched 
up  from  the  grave. 

The  next  morning  Mac  in  vain  called  under 
his  mistress's  window  ^^ou  ettez  vous;'*  and 
vainly  did  madame  seek  to  lament  to  Carl  her 
expectation  of  company  who  would  require 
the  use  of  his  apartment*  The  litde  envied 
bird,  having  finished  his  flying  lessons^  had 
been  dismissed  to  his  native  freedom,  and  not 
a  brush  nor  a  scrap  of  canvass  was  to  be  found 
from  garret  to  cellar.  It  was  dear  that  Rosa- 
lie and  Carl  had  gone  to  take  views  3  and  as  it 
was  presently  found  that  the  carriage  and 
horses  were  also  missing,  it  was  suspected  that 
these  views  were  somewhat  distant. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  equipage 
returned ;  and,  to  set  at  rest  all  useless  surmises, 
a  letter  was  produced  from  Madame  CarL 
This  little  document  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  model  for  all  compositions  of  the  kind.    It 
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began  with  such  touching  entreaties  for  pardon, 
and  ended  with  such  affectionate  compliments 
to  Meester  Mac,  that  the  whole  party  were  in 
a  puzzle  what  to  do.  But  five  minutes  before, 
monsieur  had  absolutely  torn  his  wig  to  pieces 
for  rage ;  madame  had  burnt  the  memory  of 
her  daughter  upon  a  funeral  pile,  composed  of 
all  her  lover's  sketches ;  and  Mac  had  been 
seriously  lamenting  that  he  had  never  learnt 
the  sword  exercise.  In  five  minutes  afterwards 
all  was  revolutionized :  madame's  clouds  went 
off,  a  la  Franqoise,  in  showers ;  monsieur  wiped 
the  snuff  drop  from  his  nose ;  and  Mac  mag- 
nanimously declared,  ^^  Je  allez  d,  cheval  ctpr^ 
lui  pour  pardonnez.'* 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  Carl  was  very 
shortly  again  seen,  sketching  in  the  environs 
of  the  old  chateau ;  while  his  happy  wife,  con- 
siderably more  steady,  and  not  a  whit  less 
delightful,  reclined  by  his  side,  and  amused 
herself  with  improving  the  French  of  honest 
Mac.  The  art  which  he  thought  had  jilted 
him  returned  in  greater  strength  than  ever; 
whilst,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his  improvci- 
ment,  Rosalie  supplied  him  with  little  land- 
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scape  figures  as  fast  as  he  could  paint  them. 
There  was  only  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  his  celebrity,  and  that  was  —  he  never  again 
found  his  pockets  empty. 
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MamUlius.  A  sad  tale*B  best  for  winter. 

Winter'9  Tale, 

A  FEW  yearB  ago  I  was  dismissed  by  my  friends 
in  London  with  several  letters  of  introduction 
to  families  through  whose  neighbourhood  I  pro- 
jecteda  summer  tour.  Amongst  therest^was  one 
addressed  to  Francis  Amaut.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  whom  I  had  heard  much  talk.  Every 
body  liked  him^  and  everybody  spoke  of  his  ta- 
lents and  virtues  as  somethingoutof  the  common 
way.  His  history^  indeed^  made  him  rather  an 
object  of  interest^  even  without  this  character. 
He  was  a  being  of  ardent  feelings  and  hasty 
impulse^  and  the  very  outset  of  his  career  had 
been  blighted  by  an  inconsiderate  marriage. 
His  wife  had  returned  to  her  friends^  and  he 
was  living  in  late  repentance  to  stalk  about  a 
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fine  mansion  and  sigh  over  its  solitude.  His 
fortune  had  come  to  him  by  a  series  of  im- 
timely  deaths.  He  had  no  brother,  no  sister, 
no  relation,  to  share  it  with  him  i  and  a  very 
short  trial  had  convinced  him  that  his  domestic 
affections  had  unfitted  him  for  the  heartless 
bustle  of  the  world  beyond  him.  This  was  a 
vague  outline,  but  it  excited  my  curiosity,  and 
I  turned  out  of  my  road  one  sunshiny  morning 
to  pay  him  a  visit. 

The  country  vras  a  fine  sweep  of  real  English 
landscape  —  an  ocean  of  undulating  foliage, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  green  island,  diver- 
sified with  cattle,  and  intersected  with  shining 
streams.  On  one  of  these,  after  winding 
through  numerous  shady  lanes,  and  inquiring 
at  divers  rustic  cottages,  I  discovered  the  grey 
walls  of  Amaut's  stately  abode.  It  stood 
amidst  a  glorious  amphitheatre  of  oaks,  termi- 
nated by  a  blue  distance,  which  was  mingling 
imperceptibly  with  the  sky.  A  steeple  and  a 
few  upright  columns  of  smoke  stole  through 
the  trees,  to  show  that  it  was  not  altogether 
a  solitude ;  and  presently  I  passed  through 
an  irregular  romantic  village,  which  presented 
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several  pretty  white-washed  cottages^  giving 
good  promise  of  something  interesting.  I  looked 
up  at  the  little  church- clocks  and  found  that  it 
was  only  just  eleven,  but  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  observe  town  etiquette,  I  entered  the 
long  winding  shrubbery,  and  announced  my 
arrival. 

Arnaut  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man, 
though  something  too  slender,  and  pale  even  to 
sickliness.  His  features  too  were  marked  with 
premature  lines  of  reflection,  which  bespoke  a 
troubled  heart.  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  his 
study,  the  open  window  of  which  admitted  the 
soft  breath  of  a  July  morning,  and  the  carol  of 
a  thousand  birds  which  were  sporting  in  a  wil- 
derness of  lilacs  and  laburnums.  The  fresh- 
ness and  gaiety  without,  I  thought,  contrasted 
somewhat  painfully  with  what  I  saw  within. 
There  was  a  look  of  restlessness  and  care  both 
in  the  room  and  its  tenant.  The  lights,  burnt 
down  to  the  sockets,  hinted  that  he  had  sat  up 
all  night ;  and  the  disordered  state  of  his  dress, 
his  neckcloth  cast  oif,  and  his  shoes  doubled 
down  into  slippers,  seemed  to  bear  them  out  in 
this  intimation.     He  came  forward  to  meet  me 

VOL.  II.  p 
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with  a  smile  of  welcome^  which^  though  I  did 
not  doubt  its  genuineness^  I  thought  an  effort 
of  fatigue.  His  first  care  was  to  make  some 
rational  excuse  for  his  strange  appearance ;  lest, 
as  he  said,  I  should  be  alarmed  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  to  sojourn  with  a  poet  or  philoso- 
pher, "He  had  been  doing  he  scarce  knew 
what — abusing  a  vile  novel,  and  whistling  a 
worse  opera,  and  forgetting  to  go  to  bed.  The 
truth  was,  that  his  solitary  life  made  day  and 
night  so  like  each  other,  that  he  was  sometimes 
in  the  habit  of  confounding  them,  a  lack  of  per- 
ception which  my  company  would  happily  rec- 
tify.'' His  conversation  continued  in  the  same 
vein,  alike  the  property  of  mirth  and  melan- 
choly ;  and  this,  I  afterwards  found,  had  become 
natural  to  him.  It  was  the  perpetual  struggle 
of  a  joyous  disposition  against  the  influence  of 
untoward  circumstances. 

Whilst  he  sat  at  breakfast,  I  had  leisure  to 
look  round  upon  his  usual  occupations.  His 
room  was  a  perfect  chaos.  Musical  instruments 
were  scattered  in  every  direction,  some  un- 
strung and  some  broken,  as  if  taken  up  from 
caprice,  and  thrown  away  in  disgust.  Materials 
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for  painting  were  equally  numerous  :  canvasses 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes  lay  beneath  my  fee1>— 
some  with  heads,  some  with  landscapes — all 
touched  in  a  bold,  off-hand,  impatient  manner, 
but  none  finished.     Myriads  of  books  in  all  the 
languages  of  Babel  were  strewed  amongst  them, 
and  a  host  of  guns,  and  fishing-rods,  and  fox- 
brushes, completed  the  universality  of  the  pro- 
prietor's genius.     Alas,   how  happy  had  any 
one  of  these  resources  made  many  a  man  under 
double  the  grievances  which  Arnaut  could  have 
numbered  !     In  him  they  indicated  nothing  but 
a  mind  toiling  incessantly  to  escape  from  itself, 
but  too  restless  to  be  relieved  by  anj^hing.   He 
seemed  aware  of  my  thoughts,  and  asked  me, 
with  a  constrained  laugh,  if  I  did  not  think  him 
a  match  for  the  admirable  Crichton.     '^  I  must 
give  you  to  understand,'^  said  he,  *Hhat  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  one  of  those  little- 
witted  gentlemen,  who,  unable  to  obtain  pro- 
ficiency in  any  one  accomplishment,  are  deter- 
mined to  immortalize  themselves  by  a  smatter- 
ing of  a  great  many — and,  truth  to  say,  I  am 
not  sure  but  this  patchwork  of  the  mind  ifi, 
after  all,  the  best  wear ;  for  those  pipes,  and 
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painting  brushes^  and  fiBhing-rods^  and  fiddle* 
sticks^  have  made  me  more  friends,  in  this 
miserable  working-day  world,  than  I  could  have 
won  by  a  wit  like  the  shoulders  of  Hercules, 
with  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  boot.  Every 
new  whim  I  strike  out  is  a  hotbed  to  hatch 
new  friends,  and  if  my  invention  keeps  pace 
with  the  diligence  of  my  study,  I  shall  have  a 
decent  crop  by  the  time  I  die.  For  instance, 
the  Squire  likes  me  because  I  sport  with  him, 
the  Lady  praises  me  because  I  paint  for  her, 
and  the  daughter  smiles  upon  me  because  I 
fiddle  to  her.  And  when  I  am  an  astrologer 
and  a  conjuror  (which  I  mean  to  be),  I  shall  be 
equally  delightful  for  casting  nativities  and 
raising  devils."  This  was  an  ingenious  excuse 
for  the  multiplicity  of  his  pursuits,  but  it  was 
made  with  a  smile  of  melancholy  which  gave 
the  lie  to  every  word  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  found  diat 
the  popularity  of  which  he  had  boasted  was  not 
overrated ;  for  in  our  visits  through  the  village, 
to  which  he  was  in  haste  to  introduce  me,  no 
one  could  have  been  more  welcome.  He  was 
at  home  every  where.     The  young  girls  in  par- 
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ticular  brightened  up  when  he  entered,  and  all 
of  them  had  some  grand  secret,  or  some  un- 
finished drawing,  or  new  piece  of  music,  to 
engage  him  in  a  little  gossip  in  the  corner. 
This  was  generally  the  discussion  of  some  play- 
ful feud,  arising  out  of  broken  arrangements  to 
ride,  or  take  sketches,  and  so  forth ;  and,  indeed, 
if  all  the  charges  were  true,  he  had  been  much 
more  forgetful  than  most  men  would  have  been 
under  such  temptation. 

"  Pray  what  is  the  reason,"  said  a  gay  little 
beauty,  who  was  amongst  the  dissatisfied,  *^  that 
you  have  ceased  to  be  my  cavaliere  servente  ? 
You  were  once  as  regular  as  the  postman."  "I 
was  afraid  to  trust  myself  in  such  dangerous 
company."  *^  And  it  was  therefore  that  you 
devoted  your  services  to  the  Wonder  of  the  Elm 
cottage  ?"  The  young  lady  turned  to  me  with 
an  affectation  of  pique,  and  talked  about  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  which  she  politely 
hoped  would  have  the  power  to  detain  me  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  others, 
there  was  one  to  which  Mr.  Arnaut  would  not 
fail  to  introduce  me.  She  meant  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  who,  unhappily  for  society,  had 
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contrived  to  estrange  him  from  all  the  rest.  Slie 
was  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, and  was^  at  present^  making  one  of 
a  series  of  periodical  attacks  upon  the  village. 
At  such  times,  Mr.  Amaut  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
forgetful.  The  infirmity,  indeed,  was  growing 
upon  him  daily,  to  the  great  distress  of  some 
dozen  young  persons,  herself  included. 

I  thought  this  side-wind  put  Amaut  a  little 
off  his  balance ;  certainly  he  did  not  stand  his 
ground  quite  so  dexterously  as  he  might  have 
done,  and  his  fair  assailant  followed  up  the 
attack  till  he  was  quite  defenceless.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  touched  upon  a  tender  point. 
His  countenance  had  waned  by  degrees  into 
silent  pensiveness,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  shake  off.  He  seemed  sensible  that  inter- 
pretations would  be  put  upon  it,  and  excused  it 
as  well  as  he  could,  upon  the  plea  of  a  too  pro- 
digal expenditure  of  spirits ;  an  excess,  he  said, 
which  those  villanous  black  eyes  were  always 
eading  him  into. 

We  were  not  suffered  to  leave  the  house  with- 
out accepting  an  invitation  for  the  evening, 
which  was  to  bring  me  in  contact  with  all  the 
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beauty  and  peril  of  the  place,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  with  the  interesting  Mary  herself. 

As  I  and  my  companion  became  better  ac- 
quainted, we  became  better  friends.  It  appeared 
to  me  that,  at  first,  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  wrap  himself  up  in  the  concealment  of  a  cha- 
racter which  did  not  altogether  belong  to  him, 
in  the  anticipation  that  we  should  not  prove  very 
congenial  souls.  This,  however,  soon  wore  off, 
and  he  talked  in  a  natural  strain,  sometimes 
gay  and  sometimes  sad  5  but  when  he  spoke  of 
persons,  there  was  a  degree  of  irony,  and,  I  may 
say,  of  bitterness  in  his  manner,  which  is 
almost  invariably  the  temper  of  high  spirits  to 
which  the  world  has  been  unkind.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  return  un- 
kmdness,  and  possessed  a  tenderness  of  heart 
which  was  quite  extravagant.  It  seemed  that 
there  was  not  an  idle  vagabond  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  was  not  supported  by  him,  and 
I  saw  him  let  loose  a  fellow  who  had  been  put 
in  the  round-house  for  robbing  him,  with  no 
excuse,  excepting  that  he  had  begged  of  him 
till  he  was  ashamed,  and  was,  therefore,  bound 
in  good  manners  to  steal. 
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Wlien  he  appeared  at  our  eTaiing  putyy  tlie 
oompaDy  were  already  assembled,  and  I  was 
honoured  by  an  introduction  to  some  eight  or 
ten  \illage  bdles,  who  would  hare  done  hcmour 
to  Almack's.  The  young  lady,  of  whom  snch 
serious  mention  had  been  made  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  a  tall  el^ant  creature,  apparently 
about  four  or  fi?e-and-twenty.  Her  bee  was 
strikingly  handsome,  and  full  of  mild  and  me- 
lancholy character,  as  if,  like  Amaut,  she  had 
already  had  her  taste  of  the  world,  and  found 
it  bitter.  Her  voice  was  low  and  mournful ; 
and  her  dancing,  though  grace  itself,  seemed 
rather  the  effect  of  a  necessity  to  avoid  singu- 
larity than  of  choice.  She  regarded  her  partner 
with  a  kindness,  and  spoke  to  him  with  a  am- 
fidence,  which  I  could  not  help  envying  him, 
and  1  soon  perceived  that  he  estimated  her  very 
differently  firom  the  rest  of  his  pretty  friends. 
He  could  not  trifle  with  her,  apply  pet  names, 
or  commit  any  of  those  gay  offences  which  used 
to  supply  him  with  little  laughing  quarrels  and 
subjects  of  amusement.  In  short,  he  looked  as 
if,  considering  his  circumstances,  he  had  suf- 
fered his  heart  to  go  considerably  too  far.   The 
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behaviour  of  Mary,  however,  was  not  such  as 
to  excite  auy  suspicion  of  this  nature,  for  her 
good-will  was  not  breathed  in  whispers,  nor 
conveyed  in  secret  glances.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  it,  and  feeling  that  she  was  above 
calumny,  she  knew  that  others  felt  it  likewise. 
After  the  dance,  they  retired  to  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where  they  continued  con- 
versing, apparently  upon  some  topic  deeply 
interesting  to  them  both,  till  the  hurry  of  fresh 
partners,  and  introductions  to  the  old  ladies, 
who  were  now  retiring  from  the  whist-table, 
turned  my  attention  into  other  channels. 

I  had  intended  that  my  visit  should  not  extend 
beyond  three  days,  but  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
invitations  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  I  was,  of 
course,  much  flattered  at  having  excited  such 
a  sensation,  and,  when  Arnaut  joined  the  throng 
of  petitioners,  was  fain  to  say  that  I  would 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  all  and  each 
of  them.  The  truth  of  the  case  was,  that 
Arnaut  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
wished  to  retain  me,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  given  out  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman 
with  ten  thousand  a  year,  in  search  of  a  wife. 

F  5 
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My  first  week  passed  rapidly  away.    I  had 
become  quite  naturalized  in  the  littk  simple 
society^  and  passed  my  mornings  joyously  in 
strolling  from  one  house  to  another.    Arnaut 
soon  found  that  I  was  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, and  followed  his  own  pleasure  without 
ceremony.    The  study  was  deserted,  the  dust 
was  doing  the  work  of  time  upon  the  pictures, 
and  the  banner  of  the  spider  was  unfurled  upon 
the  strings  of  the  violin.    All  my  companion's 
pursuits  had  given  place  to  the  paramount  one 
of  attending  upon  Mary.    He  rode  with  her, 
and  walked  with  her,  and  sat  with  her,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  other  being  upon  earth ;  and 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  such  an  intimacy 
was  likely  to  produce  evil  consequences.     Ar- 
naut, however,  was  blind  to  them,  and,  free 
and  ingenuous  as  his  character  was,  I  was,  as 
yet,   too   much   a  stranger  to  touch  upon   a 
subject  of  such  delicacy.     His  spirits,  instead 
of  mending  in  her  society,  grew  worse  and 
worse ;  he  always  returned  from  his  daily  visit 
much  dejected,  and,  sometimes,  so   agitated, 
that  I  have  seen  him  have    recourse   to    the 
most  baneful   stimulants   to  recover  his  self- 
possession. 
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After  a  lime,  the  reserve  which  he  had '  ob- 
served upon  the  subject  of  Mary  began  to  wear 
off.  In  fact^  he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and 
had  nothing  else  to  talk  about.  He  would  run 
on  through  all  the  hues  of  her  character,  with 
an  eloquence  that  knew  no  bounds.  Every 
word  was  poetry,  and  every  feeling  enthusiasm. 
Sometimes,  when  he  had  thus  wrought  himself 
up,  he  would  break  off  abruptly  and  impetuously, 
to  the  history  of  his  luckless  marriage—"  I  was 
yoimg,'*  he  would  say,  "  I  was  a  boy,  and  the 
fiends  threw  me  in  the  way  of  people  of  quality 
— folks  who  make  penniless  daughters  to  pam- 
per proud  sons — my  wife  was  older  than  myself, 
but  the  fortune  with  which  I  was  cursed  was 
quite  sufficient  to  make  me  a  man  in  the  eyes 
of  her  parents — ^I  was  coaxed,  tempted,  and, 
finally,  cajoled.  She  had  received  her  full 
share  of  the  family  blood.  The  honeymoon 
was  scarce  over,  when  she  began  to  talk  of  the 
honour  she  had  done  me,  and  exact  the  humility 
due  to  her  birth.  Discord  was  the  consequence 
— her  family  interposed — ^her  brothers  threat- 
ened— I  kicked  a  troop  of  them  out  of  my 
house,  and  sent  her  home  to  mend  their  esta- 
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blishment,  with  half  my  fortune."  He  wovld 
then  iDTeigh  bitterly  against  the  folly  of  pre- 
mature marriages,  curse  his  evil  stars,  curse 
himself,  and  chafe  till  his  cheek  was  scorched 
with  fever;  but  he  always  concluded  with  a 
melancholy  and  touching  allusion  to  Mary. 
The  thought  of  her,  if  it  was  the  hurricane  that 
stirred  up  the  turbulence  of  his  bosom,  was 
also  the  oil  that  hushed  it  into  rest  and  mourn- 
fulness.  ^^  She  is  an  angel,''  he  said,  ^^  her  soul 
is  made  of  more  than  woman's  gentleness,  and 
more  than  woman's  dignity,  yet  has  her  life 
been  ruled  by  low  minds,  and  devoted  to  no- 
thing but  sorrow.  Her  story  is  a  common 
one : — 

^^She  was  the  child  of  rich  parents,  and 
brought  up  with  high  ideas,  which  were  doomed 
to  undergo  the  shock  of  unexpected  misfortune. 
Her  parents  died  when  she  was  about  eighteen, 
and  she  became,  with  two  sisters,  the  dependent 
of  a  female  relation,  a  woman  of  fashion,  whose 
head  was  running  upon  advantageous  establish- 
ments, and  had  not  wit  to  discover  that  it  was 
possible  for  hearts  to  be  more  sensitive  than 
her  own.    About  the  time  of  her  change  of 
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residence,  Mary  was  addressed  by  a  man  of 
property,  some  five-and-twenty  years  older 
than  herself.  Her  young  heart  shrunk  from 
the  appalling  disparity  of  years,  but  more  so 
from  the  uncongeniality  of  sentiment,  for  be 
was  a  stock-jobbing,  money-making,  genius, 
whose  mind  was  of  a  texture  which  suffered  all 
the  refinements  of  life  to  pass  through,  and 
retained  nothing  but  the  rubbish.  But  this 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  discovered  by  the  relation, 
and  she  still  encouraged  him  with  hopes.  The 
reports  in  circulation,  as  to  her  intended  mar- 
riage, prevented  the  addresses  of  more  worthy 
suitors;  and  the  thought  that  her  sisters, 
unless  she  could  find  them  a  home  of  her  own, 
would  be  subjected  to  the  same  cruelty,  almost 
tempted  her  to  the  sacrifice.  Being,  however, 
younger  than  herself,  they  were  not  in  im- 
mediate danger,  and  she  was  resolved  to  drive 
off  the  evil  as  long  as  she  could.  Year  after 
year  passed  away.  Her  relation  became,  at 
first,  dissatisfied,  then  distant,  and,  eventually, 
oppressive.  It  was  for  a  momentary  escape 
from  this  that  she  accepted  an  invitation  from 
a  friend  in  our  village  ;  and  here,  immediately 
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after  my  separation  from  my  wife^  I  first  met 
with  her.  You  have  seen  the  exquisite  assort- 
ment of  our  country  squires.  It  is  no  wonder 
if,  with  very  moderate  pretensions^  my  con- 
versation was  preferred  to  their's.  We  became 
intimate  friends.  She  staid  six  weeks — ^went 
away,  and  returned  shortly  again,  and  so  on, 
for  two  years.  By  degrees  she  confided  her 
history  to  me.  I  ventured  to  give  her  advice, 
and,  in  return,  she  gave  me  the  affection  of  a 
sister.  She  likewise  advised  me  in  my  troubles, 
and  I  loved  her  madly.  Sweet,  gentle,  un- 
suspicious Mary,  how  little  does  she  think  that 
the  misery  she  pities  is  chiefly  derived  from 
her;  how  little  does  she  think  that  I  have 
found  too  late  the  being  whom  Nature  intended 
for  me,  and  am  writhing  in  the  shackles  which 
hold  me  from  her  \ " 

From  this  period,  I  became  as  familiar  to  all 
that  passed  between  them  as  they  were  them- 
selves. Arnaut  loved  me  because  I  loved  Mary ; 
and  Mary  loved  me  from  the  kindliness  with 
which  he  spoke  of  me.  I  pitied  them,  was 
deeply  interested  in  their  fate,  and  my  departure 
was  still  postponed. 
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The  attacks  upon  poor  Mary's  sensibility 
became  more  keen  and  more  frequent.  The 
letters  from  her  sisters  were  more  dispirited. 
They  were  assailed  as  she  herself  had  been^  and 
were  already  trembling  under  the  prospect  of 
blighted  hopes  and  endless  sorrow.  Her  ill- 
sorted  admirer  redoubled  his  efforts^  promised 
kindly  and  generously  for  a  man  of  his  nature, 
and  the  expostulations  from  his  persevering 
advocate  were  intolerable.  On  one  of  the 
occasions,  when  she  had  received  letters  from 
home,  Arnaut  called  at  the  house,  and  found  her 
alone,  and,  as  he  often  had  done  before,  in  tears. 
She  told  him  that  the  following  day  was  fixed 
for  her  return,  and  that  he  then  beheld  her, 
probably,  for  the  last  time.  The  neighbour- 
hood, she  said,  which  was  endeared  to  her  by 
his  kindness,  would  wring  her  feelings  too 
powerfully  if  visited  under  future  circum- 
stances, and  she  was  employing  the  morning 
in  sending  slight  memorials  to  her  friends. 

*^  Look,''  she  continued,  "  you  are  to  be  the 
poorest  of  them  alL  I  have  prepared  nothing 
for  you  but  a  single  ringlet,  enclosed  in  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper.     I  should  have  written  to  you. 
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but  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  What  could  I 
write  of  but  sorrow  and  gratitude ;  prayers  for 
your  prosperity^  and  entreaties  that  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  me  ?  All  these  things  are 
common  in  words^  aud^  look,  I  have  said  them 
in  a  maimer  less  liable  to  doubt." 

He  looked  mechanically  at  the  paper.  It 
was  stained  with  tears.  *^  Good  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  you  have  not  resolved  t  " 

"  I  am  doomed  to  be  wretched,  and,  per- 
haps, I  shall  be  less  so  as  a  wife,  though  to  a 
man  whom  it  were  folly  to  suppose  I  could  ever 
love.'* 

He  gasped  for  breath.  Every  nerve  was  in 
a  tremour,  and  he  scarce  knew  how  to  give 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  were  boiling 
in  hb  bosom.  Her  marriage  in  any  case  had 
been  death  to  him,  but  such  a  marriage  !  He 
spoke  with  all  the  vehemence  of  despair,  de- 
picted the  horrors  she  was  prepared  to  en- 
counter, piled  argument  on  argument,  and  when 
he  could  no  farther  assail  her  reason,  appealed 
to  her  sensibility,  beseeching  her,  for  his  sake^ 
to  have  mercy  on  herself. 

"Oh,  Mary ! ''  he  cried,  ^*  when  I  have  listened 
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to  your  voice — ^to  your  gentle  counsels — and 
learnt  to  grow  better,  and  tried  to  grow  happier 
— ^when  I  have  gazed  upon  you,  and  thought 
you  some  ideal  creation  of  an  overcharged 
fancy,  too  beautiful,  too  good  to  be  real,  could 
I  guess  that  all  these  glorious  faculties  were  to 
be  cast  to  a  vile  earth-worm,  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  filth  that  was  meant 
for  him  ?  Had  I  thought  it,  I  should  have  flown 
in  time,  fancied  it  all  a  dream,  and  borne  no 
miseries  but  my  own/' 

He  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  closer  to 
him. 

"  Do  not,"  she  said,  "  do  not  tell  me  that  I 
have  added  to  your  misery  !  "  She  looked 
piteously  in  his  face,  and  then  bent  down  her 
head,  and  her  tears  fell  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
was  completely  oflf  his  guard.  The  sensation, 
almost  approaching  to  awe,  with  which  her  true 
dignity  of  heart  had  inspired  him,  and  which  he 
never  could  throw  off,  even  in  their  most  fami- 
liar moments,  was,  for  the  time,  lost  in  more 
violent  emotions.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  pressed  his  lips  to  her's,  and  she  suffered 
him  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart  with  the  confidence 
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of  a  loving  and  beloved  sister.  "Do  not,*'  s))^ 
repeated,  "  do  not  teU  me  that  I  have  added  to 
your  misery !  '* 

Alas  for  Amaut !  his  feelings  hurried  him  on 
he  knew  not  whither.  He  not  only  deprecated 
her  marriage,  but  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  own 
wretched  passion,  confessed  the  whole  history 
of  his  agony  from  first  to  last ;  and,  in  short, 
as  he  told  me  himself,  behaved  like  a  maniac. 
Mary  at  first  listened  as  though  she  did  not 
understand  him;  as  he  proceeded  her  tears 
stopped;  she  grew  pale  and  trembled  violently ; 
and,  at  the  conclusion,  flung  herself  from  his 
arms,  and  rushed  into  her  bed-room,  which  was 
adjoining,  with  a  scream  of  anguish,  which 
restored  his  senses  like  an  electric  shock, 
and  was  never  afterwards  out  of  his  ears. 
He  approached  the  chamber  door.  A  tremu- 
lous and  indistinct  murmur  was  all  he  could 
hear.  His  terrors  as  to  what  might  be  the 
consequence  of  his  conduct  and  his  alto- 
gether agonized  state  had  given  him  courage 
to  brave  any  thing.  He  knocked,  but  there 
was  no  reply,  and  he  opened  the  door.  Mary 
was  lying  on  the  bed ;    her    face   hid   in  the 
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pillow,  and  her  arms  spread  out  in  the  dis- 
tracted attitude  in  which  she  had  cast  herself 
down.  Her  whole  frame  was  shuddering,  and 
when  he  flung  himself  upon  his  knees  beside 
her,  she  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  his  in- 
trusion. It  was  long  before  he  ventured  to 
speak,  and  not  till  then  did  he  discover  that  she 
was  still  sensible.  ^^  Leave  me^''  she  said  in 
a  faint  but  piercing  accent.  Arnaut  was  im- 
moveable ;  and  she  repeated^  in  a  stifled  shriek, 
**  For  God's  sake,  leave  me  !  '*  To  have  dis- 
obeyed might  have  been  death  to  her.  He  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid-servant,  and  dashed  out 
of  the  house  like  an  evil  spirit. 

When  he  returned  home  his  cheeks  were 
bloodless,  and  his  whole  demeanour  wild  and 
extravagant.  I  besought  him  for  the  cause, 
and  he  groaned  out  the  foregoing  history. 
My  knowledge  of  Mary's  character  was  quite 
sufficient  to  assure  me  that  his  offence  was  such 
as  to  place  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  ever 
being  upon  their  former  footing.  But  I  used 
my  best  endeavours  to  calm  him.  Her  great 
affection  would  make  every  possible  allowance. 
Her  gentle  temper  could  not  choose  but  for- 
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give;  and  I  volunteered  to  be  the  mediator. 
He  tried  to  appear  pacified,  thanked  me  fer- 
vently, and  gave  me  a  thousand  confused, 
unintelligible,  and  passionate  instructions  as  to 
what  I  was  to  say,  and  how  I  was  to  conduct 
myself. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  friends  with  whom 
Mary  was  staying  were  engaged  out  to  a  party 
that  evening,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that, 
after  what  had  occurred,  she  would  excuse  her- 
self from  accompanying  them.  I  was  right. 
When  I  thought  they  had  set  off,  I  rang  at  the 

gate,  and  was  told  that  Miss was  not  well. 

I,  however,  persisted  in  sending  up  my  name, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  she  would  be  happy 
to  see  me.  She  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  very 
pale  and  very  mournful,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
very  calm  and  collected.  She  anticipated  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  told  me  that  if  I  had  not 
come,  she  had  purposed  sending  for  me.  As 
an  advocate  for  my  friend,  she  said,  I  had  no 
necessity  to  speak.  He  was  freely  forgiven, 
and  it  was  chiefly  her  own  conduct  that  pierced 
her  to  the  heart,  for  she  was  sensible  that,  had 
it  not  been  open  to  misconception,  he  never  had 
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oflFeiided.  "Tell  him/'  she  said,  "I  shall 
always  feel  deeply  sensible  of  my  obligations  to 
him.  Assure  him  that  I  never  shall  be  base 
enough  to  suspect  that  the  part  he  has  taken 
to  prevent  my  unhappy  marriage  originated 
from  unworthy  motives.  I  am  confident  of  his 
sincerity ;  of  his  heartfelt  anxiety  for  my  wel- 
fare.    But — I  never  can  see  him  again.*' 

I  told  her  that  his  mind  was  wrought  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  if  she  persisted  in  this  determina- 
tion she  would  probably  have  fatal  cause  to 
repent  it  —  that  I  was,  even  now,  fearful  of 
what  might  occur  in  my  absence,  and  relied 
upon  her  humanity  to  dismiss  me  with  some 
more  comfortable  intelligence.  "Alas  !  "  she 
cried,  and  her  firmness  seemed  shaken  by  my 
last  words,  "  what  can  I  say  ?  a  declaration  of 
love  from  a  married  man  !  From  him  too — 
from  him  whom  I  considered  my  most  trust- 
worthy, my  most — merciful  Heaven,  where  is 
my  peace  secure  if  he  destroys  it ! "  She 
wept  and  wrung  her  hands  almost  as  Amaut 
had  described  her  to  have  done  in  the  mornings 
and  it  was  long  ere  I  could  draw  any  thing 
from  her  but  mere  ejaculations  and  sobs  that 
went  to  my  heart. 
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1  need  not  go  through  the  whole  of  this 
painful  scene.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  my 
intreaties  could  obtain  nothing  more  than  she 
had  already  said.  Her  concluding  words  were 
these  :  "  Tell  him  that  his  kind  and  generous 
arguments  had  determined  me,  at  all  hazards, 
to  resist  my  impending  marriage,  but  that  the 
discovery  of  his  unfortunate  sentiments  renders 
it  a  duty  to  us  both.  He  will  then,  probably, 
cease  to  think  of  me,  and  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  restore  him  to  himself. 
Nay,  the  change  is  necessary  for  me  likewise  : 
why  should  I  conceal  it  ?  Never,  alas  !  did  I 
think  of  examining  into  the  mystery  of  my 
own  feelings  till  this  day  ;  and  I  will  own  to 
you  that,  before  I  become  a  wife,  I  have  a  con- 
fession, most  bitter  and  most  humiliating,  for 
the  man  who  is  content  to  make  me  so.  And 
now  farewell :  stay  with  him  till  his  mind  is 
happy;  and  may  Heaven  bless  you!"  She 
re-seated  herself  upon  the  sofa,  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  I  returned  with  an 
aching  bosom  to  my  friend. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  he  took  my 
intelligence.     He  was  frantic ;  and  my  words 
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of  comfort  passed  by  him  as  idly  as  the 
wind.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such  effects 
of  mental  perturbation.  But  Amaut  was  not 
like  other  men.  He  could  not  bear  the  buf- 
fetting  of  sorrow.  Every  particle  of  his  mind 
was  sensitive.  I  had  seen  the  most  trifling 
mortifications  harass  him  for  days^  and  could 
not  wonder  now  to  find  him  laid  prostrate. 
He  did  not  lie  down  tiU  long  after  day- 
light, and  then  (for  in  my  anxiety  I  had 
listened  frequently  at  his  door)  he  began  to 
mutter  about  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
day,  till  the  bonds  of  sleep  were  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  him. 

He  was  long  before  his  usual  time  at  break- 
fast, and  seemed  evidently  struggling  to  become 
more  collected.  His  resolution  was  soon  tried. 
The  servant  brought  him  a  small  sealed  packet. 
It  was  the  one  which  he  had  dropped  the  day 
before,  and  contained  the  ringlet.  Mary  was 
gone.  Arnaut  did  not  show  much  emotion,  for 
his  feelings  were  exhausted.  He  played  with 
the  lock  of  hair  for  a  long  time,  smiled  vaguely 
upon  it,  and,  replacing  it  in  the  papery  locked  it 
up  in  his  desk.  It  was  kind,  he  said,  it  was 
forgiving,  it  was  like  herself. 
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The  study,  which  had  been  so  long  deserted, 
was  again  the  scene  of  his  restless  hours.  There 
was  a  half-finished  portrait  of  Mary,  which  he 
had  formerly  endeavoured  to  paint  from  re- 
collection, and  he  now  returned  to  the  task, 
indefatigably,  from  morning  till  night.  It 
seemed  to  engross  his  whole  soul,  and  when 
it  was  nearly  completed,  he  would  undo  all 
that  he  had  done,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  leave  it. 
At  last,  the  likeness  was  so  striking,  that  he 
had  not  courage  to  touch  it  again,  lest  he  might 
be  unable  to  restore  it.  It  had  the  same  me- 
lancholy smile,  the  same  fond  look  with  which 
I  had  so  often  seen  her  regard  him,  and  her 
lips  seemed  parting  with  the  soft  tones  that 
would  have  won  the  heart  of  a  savage. 

I  did  not  think  it  had  been  possible  for  a 
mere  amateur  to  produce  any  thing  so  perfect, 
but  this  was  the  work  of  energies  rarely  called 
into  action.  It  was  the  concentrated  result  of 
passion,  which  was  blind  to  all  objects  but  the 
one  which  awakened  it,  and  of  despair,  which 
foresaw  that  a  shadow  was  all  that  could  now 
be  retained.  "  1  have  painted  her,"  said  he, "  as 
a  penance,  to  contemplate  what  I  have  lost  ^ 
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the  bosom  which  I  have  wrung  —  the  smile 
which  1  have  destroyed  —  and  now  my  heart 
feels  easier." 

He  would  sit  for  hours^  gs^zing  with  fixed 
eyes  on  the  work  of  his  hands^  and  all  my 
entreaties  were  necessary  to  get  him  from  it. 
Sometimes^  I  persuaded  him  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  call  upon  his  friends,  lest 
they  should  pry  into  the  cause  of  his  absence ; 
and  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  dragged 
out,  but  I  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not  to  be 
cured  by  society.  He  had  lost  the  power  of 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  others ;  he  scarcely 
heard  what  they  were  saying,  or  saw  what  they 
were  doing,  and  his  talent  for  conversation  was 
gone.  What  little  he  said  was  vague  and 
wandering,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  something 
else;  nor  did  even  the  sallies  of  the  young 
village  beauties,  who,  with  more  truth  than 
they  were  aware  of,  coupled  his  ill- looks  and 
strange  behaviour  with  the  departure  of  Miss-—, 
appear  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  him.  His 
mind  seemed  a  dense  and  desolate  region,  upon 
which  nothing  could  cast  a  flash  either  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain ;   and  he  would  steal  away, 
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at  the  first  opportunity,  like  a  lover  to  his  ^- 
pointment,  to  resume  the  contemplatioii  of  his 
darling  picture. 

Hours  after,  I  used  to  find  him  seated  oppo- 
site to  it,  thrumming,  with  his  fingers,  upon 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  beating  time  with  his 
foot;  his  attention  all  the  while  fixed  and 
motionless  upon  the  countenance  of  Mary.  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  this  strong  infleid- 
bility  of  mind,  and  unnatural  restlessness  of 
body,  used  almost  to  terrify  me.  I  had  an 
indefinable  idea  that  there  was  something  spec- 
tral before  me,  that  I  saw  the  movements  of 
one  that  was  dead,  and  I  used  to  persecute 
him  to  employ  himself  some  other  way.  His 
answer  was  full  of  desolation  and  misery.  *^  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do,''  he  would  say,  and 
resume  the  same  action,  unconsciously,  as 
before.  I  tried,  by  turns,  to  engage  him  in 
each  of  his  various  acquirements,  but  he  had 
found  a  distaste  to  them  all,  as  little  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  sustenance  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  and  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  sleep  because  of  Mary's  hysteric 
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scream  and  look  of  agony,  which  haunted  him 
like  the  blood  of  the  first  murder. 

I  had  outstaid  my  allotted  time  by  weeks, 
yet  I  could  not  leave  him,  and  he  would  not 
have  heard  of  it.  His  frame  was  growing 
thinner,  his  face  looked  more  sickly^  and  his 
nerres  were  almost  paralized.  The  young  girls 
ceased  to  carry  on  their  littlfe  wars  of  wit  with 
him,  and  looked  serious  ;  and  the  village  gallants 
who  had  formerly,  with  some  reason,  cast  a 
jealous  eye  upon  him,  were  heard  to  grumble 
out,  that  they  feared  poor  A.rnaut  was  in  a  bad 
way.  When  I  talked  of  medical  advice,  he 
laughed  bitterly,  and  said  that  nothing  was  the 
matter. 

Mary  was  a  subject  seldom  touched  upon, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  months  after  her  de- 
parture  that  he  expressed  a  wonder  that  none 
of  her  friends  had  heard  &om  her.  Was  it 
likely  that  her  marriage  could  have  been  broken 
off?  We  were  discoursing  upon  the  matter 
one  morning,  when  the  post  came  in.  Amaut 
opened  the  newspaper,  shuddered,  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair — Mary  had  been 
married  two  days. 

g2 
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Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  considerable  time ; 
I  knew  not  what  to  say.  His  senses  seemed 
chilled  and  torpid ;  and  the  few  desperate  at- 
tempts which  he  made  to  speak  were  composed 
fo  words  without  meaning,  or  relating  to  a 
chaos  of  subjects,  which  jostled  each  other  like 
the  cross -readings  of  a  newspaper.  Yet,  amidst 
it  all,  I  saw  a  manly  endeavour  to  overcome 
the  impropriety  and  inutility  of  his  feelings. 
He  had,  evidently,  some  vague  plan  of  amend- 
ment, and  muttered  about  change  of  air,  and 
change  of  scene,  and  asked  me  where  we  should 
go.  Before  I  could  answer,  his  lips  were 
quivering  with  —  Mary  —  husband  —  marriage 
—  and  again  he  would  fly  off  to  his  affairs^ 
remember  that  he  had  strangely  neglected  them 
since  Mary  went,  ring  the  bell  for  his  servant, 
write  a  cheque  upon  his  banker,  date  it  wrong, 
write  another,  and  sign  the  name  of  Mary. 
He  persevered  till  the  task  was  accomplished; 
then  begged  me  to  go  round  the  village  and  take 
leave  for  him,  and  began  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mary.  He  knew  not  what  he  was  about,  for 
when  he  had  finished  the  first  line,  I  left  his 
pen  wandering  unconsciously  over  the  table. 
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It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  and  the 
snow  was  knee-deep.  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  contrast  between  this  day  and  the  first 
of  my  visit.  My  heart  was  then  full  of  care^ 
less  curiosity ;  the  trees  were  in  their  loveliest 
green,  the  heavens  were  shining,  and  the  birds 
were  singing :  now,  the  skies  were  black, 
the  branches  were  desolate  and  covered  with 
rime,  and  the  songsters  sat  shivering  on  them 
with  muffled  feathers  and  drooping  wings  — 
tame,  spiritless,  and  well-nigh  famished.  Fpr 
myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that  my  feelings  had 
changed  no  less  than  the  season*  Arnaut  had 
treated  me  like  a  brother,  and  I  could  have 
wept  for  him  like  a  woman.  I  found  every  one 
at  home,  and  every  one  sorry*  I  was  loaded 
with  a  thousand  kind  messages  for  my  friend, 
and  as  many  good-wishes  for  myself,  and  was 
detained  from  home  three  or  four  hours. 

When  I  returned,  I  was  told  that  Arnaut 
had  finished  his  letter,  and  had  gone  out  for 
a  walk,  with  his  dog  and  gun.  I  thought  it 
likely  that  he  had  wandered  into  a  wood  hard 
by,  and  strolled  after  him,  not  without  uneasi- 
ness at  his  being  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
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The  son  had  foond  its  way  through  the  mist, 
and  the  afternoon  was  beautifid.  The  little 
feathery  donds  looked  like  strips  from  the 
rainbow,  and  the  snow  and  the  idcks  glittered 
with  hoes  onimaginable.  The  red  light  that 
streamed  down  the  long  idstas  of  the  wood,  or 
rather  forest,  catching  renewed  brilliancy  from 
the  gray  bark  of  the  oaks  and  huge  beech-trees, 
showed  me  far  down  Amaut's  favourite  haunts  ^ 
but  I  could  see  neither  dog  nor  man.  I  pene«- 
trated  farther,  and  called,  and  afterwards  fired 
my  gun,  that  he  might  (as  had  often  been  tbe 
case  when  we  had  lost  each  other)  return  the 
signal;  but  I  heard  nothing,  only  the  heavy 
flight  and  clamour  of  the  rooks  which  were 
scared  from  their  perch.  He  must,  surely, 
I  thought,  be  gone  home,  and  I  returned ;  but 
he  was  not  there. 

The  night  came  on  with  the  howling  of  wind, 
and  every  thing  appeared  dismal  and  death- 
like. The  servants  mustered  all  the  lanterns 
they  could  find,  and  distributed  themselves  in 
various  ways  through  the  forest.  I,  myself, 
sought  a  new  track,  and,  holding  my  light  to 
the  snow,  discovered  the  trace  of  footsteps.     I 
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could  have  sworn  to  Amaut's  foot,  and  bounded 
onward.  Sometimes  I  lost  the  tracks  again 
I  found  it^  and  was  off  like  a  blood-hound,: 
shouting  all  the  way  for  my  companions* 
The  snow,  however,  began  to  whirl  through 
the  bare  branches  with  blinding  impetuosity, . 
and  soon  filled  up  the  foot-prints.  We  were 
all  at  fault,  and  stood  shivering  together  with 
fear  and  cold,  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  Time 
after  time,  the  men  took  turns  to  run  home, 
but  all  came  back  without  intelligence.  In- 
quiries had  been  made  at  every  house,  and  the 
consternation  was  universal. 

I  scarcely  know  how  the  night  passed  away, 
my  mind  was  so  strangely  agitated  3  I  only 
remember  that  once  or  twice,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  blast,  something  was  heard  like  the 
howling  of  a  dog,  but  each  of  us  fancied  it  in 
a  different  direction,  and  toiled  after  it  to  no 
purpose.  At  last,  the  storm  abated  3  our  lights 
burnt  ^aler,  and  a  cold  blue  streak  announced 
the  approach  of  day ;  after  awhile,  it  expanded 
and  broke  into  clouds,  which  sailed  along  Uke 
icebergs  in  a  Polar  sea. 

We   pursued   our    search  with    unabating 
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vigour ;  moving  like  men  of  frost  —  our  clothes 
absolutely  rattling  and  cracking  as  we  went ; 
till  once  more  we  heard  the  sound  which  had 
baffled  our  inquiries  in  the  night.  It  was  now 
beyond  a  doubt  the  wild  wailing  of  a  dog;  and 
the  stillness  which  had  succeeded  the  storm 
enabled  us  all  to  agree  as  to  the  point  whence 
it  proceeded.  My  heart  beat  with  a  sensation 
of  real  bodily  anguish ;  and^  as  we  scramble^ 
midway  in  snow  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile^ 
not  one  of  us  had  breath  to  speak  a  word.  The 
first  sentence  that  was  uttered  was,  "There  is 
his  gun  ! "  It  was  leaning  against  the  stem  of 
a  tree.  I  snatched  it  up,  and  discovered  that 
it  had  never  been  loaded — an  appalling  proof  of 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had  left  home.  In 
a  moment  a  faint  whimpering  directed  my  eyes 
a  few  steps  farther,  and  there  lay  the  favourite 
setter,  curled  up  and  unable  to  rise.  He  had 
placed  himself  under  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  the  snow-clad  stump  of  a  tree.  I  looked 
upon  it  a  second  time,  and  cried  aloud  with 
horror.  It  was  Aruaut  himself.  He  sat  upoa 
a  piece  of  broken  bank,  his  hands  clasped 
between  his  knees,  and  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
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bosom.  My  first  impulse  was  to  seize  him  by 
the  arm,  but  his  frame  was  rigid  as  iron.  His 
eyes  were  open,  his  brow  knitted,  and  his  teeth 
clenched,  and  his  whole  countenance  exhibited 
an  expression  of  sullen  despair ;  but  the  feel- 
ing of  it  was  gone.  He  had  sat  down  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart,  and  the  pains  of  the  flesh 
were  trifles  insuflBcient  to  warn  him  of  their 
existence.  The  hours  of  storm  and  midnight 
had  passed  like  sounds  to  the  deaf  or  sights  to 
the  blind,  and  death  had  imperceptibly  borne 
him  away  to  his  rest ! 

The  remembrance  of  our  petrified  groupe  as 
it  shuddered  around  this  dismal  sight  shakes 
me,  even  at  this  distant  period,  like  a  dreadful 
nightmare.  I  have  lain  thinking  of  it  in  my 
bed,  and  struggled  to  awaken  myself  from  what 
I  could  not  believe  to  be  a  reality.  I  have 
sought  in  vivid  regions  of  fiction  to  weaken  the 
impression  by  familiarity  with  horrors  yet  more 
appalling  —  but  in  vain.  My  fancy  seems  no 
less  perpetual  in  its  operations  than  my 
memory.  I  cannot  listen  to  the  winter  blasts 
but  I  hear  the  lamentations  of  the  faithful  dog. 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  landscape  of  snow  but 
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pach  laden  bush  and  broken  knoll  assumes  the 
startling  appearance  of  despair  and  death.  Poor^ 
unhappy  Amaut !  Sad,  sad,  indeed,  were  the 
hours  I  watched  over  his  coffin  !  I  saw  him  in 
his  shroud.  1  laid  Mary's  ringlet  next  to  his 
heart,  and  I  buried  him  in  the  little  Tillage 
churchyard,  where  he  has  receiyed  as  fond  a 
tribute  of  tears  as  ever  fell  upon  the  grave  of 
mortal  man. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Amaut,  and  Mary's 
is  not  far  from  a  close.  Her  beauty  is  decaj^, 
her  health  gone,  her  spirit  broken;  and  the 
only  prize  which  her  ill-jud^ng  husband  has 
obtained  in  her  is  liberty  to  watch  the  progress 
of  death,  and  take  the  last  breath  which  will 
escape  in  blessing  the  memory  of  another. 


WILFUL  BREEZES. 


How  will  the  world  repute  me 


For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  'twill  make  me  scandalized  — 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Come  hither,  dear  pride  of  the  boarding- 
school,  just  emancipated  from  thy  last  half- 
year — come  hither,  where  the  hazel  boughs  and 
twining  honeysuckles  exclude  every  peep  of  the 
summer  sun,  and  of  eyes  that  are  something 
keener ;  sit  thee  fearlessly  amongst  the  daisies 
and  dandelions,  and  ^^  we  two  will  talk  of  pre- 
cious mischief." 

And  now  will  you  tell  me  your  story, 
or  shall  I  tell  you  mine?  I  cannot  state 
the  precise  period  of  my  first  love-fit.  I  have 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  that  nature  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  and,  probably,  a  little 
longer,  but  they  never  led  to  anything  like  ad- 
venture till  I  was  somewhere  about  fifteen. 
Even  now  but  little  occurred  which  could  merit 
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8ach  a  title  (I  was  rather  behind  thee)^  though 
I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  experienced  a  feel- 
ing more  devoted  than  that  with  which  I  used 
to  roam  along  the  green  pathways  of  the  ad- 
jacent common^  to  meet  the  young  beauty  of 
the  farm-house  which  stood  in  the  valley,  just 
out  of  sight.  She  was  a  slender,  fedr-haired, 
blue-eyed  scrap  of  innocence,  not  skilled  in 
French  and  the  piano,  like  damsels  of  her  sta- 
tion in  the  present  day ;  but  more  lovely  from 
the  simplicity  of  her  mind,  and  the  artless 
wonder  with  which  she  listened  to  the  6ne 
flourishing  protestations  of  her  young  scamp  of 
a  lover.  No  recollection  of  my  heart  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  my  sweet  rustic  em- 
bosomed with  me  in  the  tall  yellow  fiirze,  and 
watching  the  long  line  of  rooks  toiling  home- 
ward through  the  glories  of  a  summer  sunset. 
But  these,  as  I  have  said,  were  days  almost 
devoid  of  adventure,  save  that  of  dodging  the 
old  farmer  and  his  ash-stick ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  useless  to  dilate  upon  them. 

The  changes  of  life,  from  the  age  I  hare  de- 
scribed, become  rapid  and  important — from 
school  to  college,  from  college  to  the  world  at 
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large.  In  proportion  to  their  rapidity  and  im- 
portance were  the  events  which  marked  the 
progress  of  my  genius.  I  learnt  to  scale  gar- 
den«walls  as  nimbly  as  a  monkey,  knew  the 
position  of  a  steel-trap  almost  by  the  smell, 
and  threw  signal-pebbles  at  the  window  of  my 
mistress,  as  true  as  the  shot  of  a  rifleman.  Un- 
luckily, I  threw  once  too  often,  for  I  mistook 
the  window,  and  roused  the  enemy,  who  re- 
turned the  salute  with  a  blunderbuss,  and  then 
chased  me  full  cry  with  the  house-dog.  I  thank 
my  stars,  the  animal  was  a  cur,  and  had  no 
nose,  for  had  he  run  me  by  scent,  the  darkness 
and  the  glass-bottles  upon  the  wall  would  have 
rendered  my  escape  rather  precarious.  The 
affair  got  wind,  and  I  was  sent,  by  the  sage 
curators  of  my  non-age,  to  keep  myself  out  of 
mischief,  and  enlarge  my  ideas,  by  travelling 
through  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  their 
wisdom  conceived  worthy  of  notice.  In  one 
respect  their  wishes  were  remarkably  well  an- 
swered, for  my  ideas  were  enlarged  amazingly ; 
in  the  article  of  mischief,  perhaps,  they  had  not 
quite  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  doubt 
whether  the  road-book  can  furnish  mauy  places 
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of  note  which  do  not  cherish  my  memory  with 
a  gentle  shrug  of  the  shoulders^  and  am  medi- 
tating a  history  which  will  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  As  this  work, 
however,  will  consist  of  a  great  many  chapters, 
and  the  anxiety  to  know  what  becomes  of  me 
at  last  be  very  overpowering,  I  shall  even  start 
with  the  catastrophe,  and  conclude  with  the 
beginning:  and  thus  it  is  we  wander  into  a 
piece  of  choice  July  scenery  in  the  north  of 
England,  with  the  blue  sea  on  one  side,  and 
the  blue  hills  on  the  other,  and  the  prettiest  of 
all  pretty  villages  in  the  middle. 

I  hate  public  watering-places,  with  their 
scandalous  reading-rooms,  and  crammed  as- 
semblies. It  is  impossible  for  Love  to  pick  up 
a  livelihood  where  ho  is  beset  by  so  many  de- 
tractors ;  and,  after  being  starved  out  of  three 
or  four  fashionable  promenades,  my  heart  beat 
gladly  at  the  prospect  of  the  little  hamlet  be- 
fore me.  I  drove  up  to  the  inn  upon  the  beach, 
and  was  presently  at  home.  Every  new  ar- 
rival, in  such  n  place  as  this,  was  a  matter  of 
consequence,  and  every  new  character  a  field 
for  speculation ;  so  that  when  I  made  inquiries 
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respecting  the  number  of  visiters,  and  the  pas- 
time they  were  likely  to  afford,  I  received  a 
catalogue  and  description  as  perfect  as  heart 
could  wish. 

Nothing  very  striking  turned  up  till  we  came 
to  Mr.  ■ ' ,  a  tall,  thin,  semi-circular  hypo- 

chondriac, in  pepper  and  salt,  with  black 
gaiters,  and  an  oyster-shell  hat ;  in  addition  to 
which  he  had  a  large  purse  and  little  soul, 
which  he  usually  kept  therein.  It  was  a  safe 
place  for  it,  for  though  the  proverb  recom- 
mends us  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  our  purses, 
instead  of  baiting  them  with  legitimate  scraps 
to  entice  him  in,  the  arch-fiend  was,  probably, 
too  good  a  judge  to  enter  the  one  in  question, 
knowing  well  enough  that  whatever  once  got 
under  the  sliders,  found  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  out  again.  But,  excellent  as 
these  qualities  were,  Mr.  — ^—  possessed  one 
cardinal  virtue  which  outstripped  them  all — ^he 
had  an  interesting  young  niece,  just  then 
sparkling  in  the  bud  of  beauty,  and  the  bloom 
of  disobedience  i  and  lo !  whilst  the  waiter  was 
holding  forth,  both  uncle  and  niece  were  to  be 
seen  from  the  window,  moving  along  the  beach 
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like  some  worn-out  production  of  the  vasty 
deep,  beset  by  a  sportive  sea-nymph.  The  op- 
portunity was  very  tantalizing,  and,  as  dinner 
was  not  to  be  ready  for  some  time,  I  saw  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  employ  the  interval  in 
striking  out  an  adventure. 

I  was  soon  tramping  the  sands,  and  recon- 
noitring Mr. as  cautiously  as  I  would 

examine  an  old  gull  at  which  I  meditated  a 
shot.  He  had  found  a  dry  space,  and  was 
crawling  miserably  round  and  round,  and  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  though  he  had  been  in 
a  tether  or  a  magic  circle ;  though,  from  ap- 
pearances, I  should  have  judged  him  as  capable 
of  running  away  from  a  mad  bull  as  any  elderly 
gentleman  in  the  land.  He  was  evidently  one 
of  those  provident  personages  who  shield  them- 
selves under  the  character  of  ill  health  from 
unpleasant  expenses,  and  had  cheated  others 
till  he  became  skilful  enough  to  cheat  himself. 
A  bottle  of  port  would  have  floated  his  maladies 
out  of  house  and  home,  but  I  had  not  time  to 
recommend  the  remedy  whilst  there  were  wor- 
thier contemplations.  At  a  short  distance  was 
the  pretty  niece,  light  and  graceful  as  Titania 
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herself^  pursuing  and  retiring  from  the  white 
line  of  foam^  which  coquetted  with  her  till  she 
got  knee-deep  in  the  flirtation.  Alas  !  she  flut- 
tered her  sweet  wings,  and  elevated  her  little 
steps  to  a  display  of  extremities  which  seemed 
to  leave  their  print  upon  my  heart;  and  the 
confused  blush,  something  between  mirth  and 
mortification,  which  lighted  her  countenance 
when  she  found  herself  observed,  settled  my 
business  without  more  ado.  Whilst  I  was  fol- 
lowing the  evolutions  of  Mr. with  my 

eye,  and  puzzling  how  to  scrape  an  acquaint- 
ance, Titania  advanced  with  an  affectionate  pe- 
tition, that  he  would  remember  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  and  take  an  airing  upon  the 
water.  The  proposal,  however,  received  a  very 
querulous  negative;  the  sea  was  rough,  the 
wind  was  veering  to  the  east,  the  boats  were 
damp,  with  various  other  objections  5  and  Ti- 
tania was  recommended  to  take  care  of  her 
shoes  and  stockings,  or  else  make  up  her  mind 
to  go  without.  I  could  not  help  throwing  a 
comical  sort  of  a  glance  at  the  little  muddy 
foot,  as  much  as  to  assure  her  that  /  would 
find  it  in  shoes  and  stockings  if  no  one  else 
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would  j  and,  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  she  was 
regarding  me  with  a  laughing  look,  which 
ijieemed  to  inquire  whether  I  did  not  feel  great 
pity  for  her.  ^^  Only  look,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
if  determined  to  show  him  oflF  to  me  in  revenge 
for  what  I  had  overheard — **  only  look  at  those 
rainbow  tints  upon  the  water,  and  now  at  the 
white  sail  that  is  just  skimming  across  the  dark 
purple — ^what  a  beautiful  effect  !** 

The  uncle  replied  with  a  look  which  seemed 
to  understand  no  effect  but  the  one  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  faculty,  whilst  the 
witch  pursued  him  with  lamentations  that  she 
was  not  on  board,  for  the  breeze  to  waft  her  to 
*^  some  bright  little  isle  of  her  own,*'  where 
lectures  were  never  heard,  and  shoes  and 
stockings  not  the  fashion.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  vessel  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  its 
pennon  dancing  joyously  in  the  gale,  and  its 
ornamented  prow  and  gilded  cabin-windows 
seeming  fashioned  for  nothing  but  a  freight  of 
love  and  a  bourn  of  mischief.  Titania  broke 
forth  into  raptures,  and  talked  wildly  of  Ar- 
cadia, while  her  companion  burst  into  vitupe- 
rations, and  dilated  more  sensibly  upon  ex- 
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pense.  That  gilded  gewgaw^  he  supposed, 
must  have  cost  a  power  of  money,  and  could 
only  belong  to  some  spendthrift,  who  was 
coming  to  waste  his  substance,  and  raise  the 
price  of  provisions.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
no  wish  for  his  company,  though  he  had  no 
doubt  that  Titania  would  think  such  a  scamp 
a  great  acquisition.  Titania  answered  can- 
didly, that  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  sur- 
mise, and  proposed  asking  the  stranger  to 
dinner,  with  a  vivacity  which  awakened  a  twinge 
of  temper,  and  a  pain  in  the  bones,  altogether 

unamiable.    Mr. was  too  poorly  to  allow 

her  the  enjoyment  of  fancied  happiness  any 
longer,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  the 
aching  skeleton  home  to  the  more  reasonable 
fruition  of  substantial  misery. 

As  I  returned  towards  my  inn,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  how  nature,  which  has  been  so 
methodical  in  its  arrangement  of  birds  and 
beasts,  should  have  taken  no  pains  to  make  a 
classification  of  the  human  species  likewise. 
The  crow  was  never  uncle  to  the  canary  bird, 
nor  the  camel  to  the  antelope;  how,  then, 
should  yon  *^  scribbled  form'*  be  of  the  same 
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ne8t  with  Titaniat  It  was^  no  doubt^  never 
intended ;  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  as  a  Christian 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  remedy  the  mistake. 
**  Pretty  Titania !  were  there  ever  such  heizei 
eyes,  such  glossy  hair,  such  taper  limbs  !  And 
she  is  fond  of  sentiment  and  sdling  too !''  I 
looked  back,  and  Titania  was  looking  back 
likewise. 

I  made  immediate  inquiries  respecting  the 
pleasure-boat  which  had  excited  so  much  ad- 
miration, and  found  it  was  to  be  let.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  the  happy  proprietor  of  the 
"  Water  Lily*'  with  her  compliment,  consist- 
ing of  a  man  and  a  boy,  in  white  trowsers,  blue 
jackets,  and  Kilmarnock  nights-caps. 

Titania,  I  was  told,  always  walked  in  the 
evening  by  herself,  the  air  being  too  cold  for 
the  invalid,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
what  impatience  I  waited  on  board  ship  for 
the  sun's  decline.  He  seemed  stationary  in 
the  heavens,  and  made  me  almost  as  restless 
as  I  have  been  in  the  presence  of  a  rival  lover 
determined  to  outstay  me.  His  gradual  depar- 
ture was  marked  with  the  same  yellow  melan- 
choly ;  and,  with  a  like  anxiety  to  know  what  I 
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would  be  about^  he  paused  to  take  a  farewell 
look  before  the  door  was  closed  upon  him.  In 
other  words^  he  rested  upon  a  long  line  of 
clouds  of  purple  and  gold,  which  imbued  them- 
selves with  the  ocean  and  the  hills,  till  every 
cottage  casement  and  gliding  sail  seemed  daz* 
zled  and  winking  with  the  glory.  There  was  a 
heaven  beneath  and  around  me,  as  well  as 
above^  and,  presently,  the  scene  was  completed 
by  the  presence  of  a  veritable  angel.  I  dropped 
into  the  little  boat,  which  was  hanging  a-stem, 
and  paddled  quietly  along  shore.  Whether 
Titania  was  aware  of  my  movements,  I  have 
never  rightly  discovered,  but,  certainly,  if  affairs 
were  arranged  solely  by  Fortune,  I  am  under 
heavy  obligations  to  her.  Within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  was  an  angle  in  the  rocks,  which 
completely  e:^cluded  all  view  from  the  village, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  cavernous,  wild,  weedy  spot, 
most  beautifully  adapted  for  sentiment  and  sea- 
mews.  To  this  choice  retreat,  Titania  wandered 
deviously  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  then 
looked  round  with  surprise,  as  if  she  had  in- 
tended to  go  somewhere  else.  She  glanced 
slightly  towards  me,  but  I  suppose  the  sun 
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was  in  her  eyes,  for  she  appeared  not  to  see 
me,  and  sat  herself  down  upon  a  worn  firag- 
ment  of  granite^  in  an  attitude  that  beggars 
description.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was 
afraid  or  not,  but  my  heart  seemed  overwound 
and  almost  forgot  to  beat — ^it  was  a  child  that 
had  chattered  itself  to  a  stand-still — ^but  my 
boat  stole  stealthily  along,  as  desperate  as  a 
shark.  Her  keel  slipped  silently  through  a 
little  colony  of  cockles  and  juvenile  crabs,  and 
I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  shore  with  a  recol- 
lection of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  I  found  re- 
markably encouraging.  Titania  was  teaching 
the  rocks  poetry,  and  murmuring,  with  a  dole- 
ful cadence,  which  drew  my  ears  over  her 
shoulder,  to  know  what  it  was  all  about— 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  or  fancy  roam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." 

My  tongue  could  as  soon  have  flown  as  stand 
still,  and  I  answered  the  strain  to  the  best  of 
my  taste  and  recollection — 

•*  Ay,  let  the  wild  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck ; 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee." 
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Titania  shrieked  like  a  nightingale,  and  I 
begged  pardon  with  the  deepest  humility,  that 
my  love  for  poetry  and  her  uncle  should  have 
caused  such  a  strange  intrusion. 

"  But  tell  me,  fair  lady,  and  relieve  my  great 
anxiety — how  does  that  worthy  man,  since  you 
afflicted  his  bones  by  asking  me  to  dinner  V 
Titania  bit  her  lips  between  fear  and  fun, 

^*  Did  I  ask  you  to  dinner  V 

^*  Do  you  forget  the  spendthrift  of  that  pretty 
pleasure-boat? — ^the  scamp  who  is  come  to 
raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and  take  you  to 
'  some  bright  little  isle  of  your  own,*  where 
lectures  are  never  heard,  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings not  the  fashion?" 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  come  ?'* 

"  Because  1  was  too  busily  employed  in  lay- 
ing in  provisions  for  Arcadia. — Why  did  you 
keep  me  so  long  waiting  V 

^^  Because  I  should  not  have  come  at  all  if  I 
had  expected  you.  Why  do  you  not  go  away?" 

"  What,  before  you  have  told  me  how  your 
uncle  is?" 

"  Asleep." 

"  And  how  are  you,  sweet  lady  ?" 
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^'Almost  asleep  too/' 

'*  Then^  prithee,  recline  in  my  boat,  and  let 
me  rock  thee." 

There  was  a  natural  joyousness  and  timidity 
battling  in  Titania's  countenance  and  conver* 
sation,  which  buffeted  my  heart  about  in  the 
mel^,  till  it  was  almost  fain  to  cry  out  for 
quarter.  We  talked  away  till  we  quite  forgot 
we  were  not  old  acquaintance.  I  was  in  very 
serious  raptures  with  her.  Somehow,  I  know 
not  how,  my  boat  seemed  in  raptures  with  her 
likewise,  and  drifted  lovingly  to  her  feet.  The 
tide  had  risen  around  them,  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  their  getting  on  dry  land,  without 
spoiling  a  second  pair  of  stockings'*^!  believe 
they  stepped  in  by  accident,  and  the  oars  set  to 
work  of  themselves,  for  we  shot  towards  the 
galley  without  knowing  how  it  happened. 
Every  thing,  somehow  or  other,  was  ready— 
our  canvass  and  colours  flew  up  to  the  last  rag, 
our  moorings  were  loosed,  heaven  knows  how 
— ^the  breeze  freshened,  and  old  Ocean  dandled 
us  in  his  arms  as  though  we  had  been  the  very 
babes  of  his  heart. 
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It  was  all  very  odd  and  very  sudden.  Neither 
of  us  seemed  to  know  we  were  on  board  till  we 
had  gone  half  a  league,  and  then  we  began  to 
ask  each  other  how  it  came  to  pass.  Titania 
said  it  was  my  fault,  and  I  said  it  was  the  fault 
of  Titania*s  beauty,  and  then  Titania  responded 
that  she  always  considered  her  beauty  to  be 
faultless,  and  so  on,  till  we  agreed  that  the  sea 
was  very  pleasant,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
quarrel  till  we  got  on  shore.  Each  bound  of 
the  vessel  was  a  deeper  delve  into  our  mutual 
acquaintance ;  the  very  seats  we  sat  upon  ap- 
peared to  have  a  magnetic  attraction  for  each 
other  5  and  our  fingers  involuntarily  crept  about 
till  they  were  caught  together  like  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  served  for  conductors  to  the  most 
vivid  flashes  of  thought  that  ever  enlightened 
us.  By  degrees,  the  warm  beauty  of  the 
evening  and  the  romance  of  our  adventure, 
mingled  with  Titania's  wilfulness  a  degree  of 
languor  which  of  all  moods  is  the  most  perilous 
and  enchanting. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  she,  **  do  you  not  think  me 
a  strange,  giddy  girl  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  very  lovely." 

VOL,  II.  H 
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^*  Nay,  I  knew  that  before.  But  shall  I  not 
be  blamed  by  all  well-behaved  persons  t  " 

^^  I  really  cannot  say,  for  I  never  consort 
with  such  bad  characters.  If  we  judge  you 
by  the  same  rules  which  we  apply  to  ordi- 
nary folks,  you  will  probably  run  some  risk; 
but  we  will  not  do  you  such  injustice/' 

^'  And  why  should  I  not  be  judged  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  " 

^'  For  the  same  reason  that  diamonds  are  not 
crockery-ware — \  can  give  no  other." 

'*  I  fear  that  will  not  prove  sufficient.  But, 
I  pray  you,  remember  when  the  thoughtless 
little  flirt  is  suffering  from  cold  hearts  and  un- 
kind tongues  the  meed  of  her  follies — I  pray 
you,  remember  that  nature  and  fortune  may 
have  disagreed  in  her  destiny — that  the  spirit 
made  for  happiness  will,  of  reason,  steal  abroad 
from  misery  —  that  the  friendless  and  com- 
panionless  may  be  treated  too  harshly,  though 
they  remedy  these  ills  by  imprudence  and— - 
and-  What  nonsense  we  are  talking !   Will 

it  please  you,  for  want  of  better  matter,  to  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  where  you  come  from  t  I 
hope  you  are  nothing  common-place." 
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I  have  told  my  story  so  many  different  ways 
to  suit  different  fancies,  that  I  really  cannot 
recollect  the  precise  words  in  which  I  gratified 
the  curiosity  of  Titania.  I  know,  however,  that 
my  name  and  lineage  were  a  mystery  —  that  I 
was  exposed  one  stormy  night  on  an  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea — and  that  my  father  was  a  ter- 
rible-eyed man,  with  a  curling  lip  and  a  high 
forehead,  grievously  gashed  with  sabres.  Ti- 
tania was  vastly  amused,  and  protested  it  was 
all  wondrously  interesting. 

"  Of  course,"  said  she,  *^  you  soon  took  to 
scowling  and  scrambling  amongst  rocks,  and 
felt  a  strong  propensity  for  fighting  and  phi- 
landering, in  which  you  turned  out  a  prodigy 
and  the  true  son  of  a  corsair.  I  wish  it  was  all 
fact/' 

^^  Am  I  not  proving  it  so  even  now  t  Are  you 
not  my  prisoner,  and  am  I  not  taking  you 
heaven  knows  whither?  I  am  serious,  I  vow; 
look  back,  and  see  if  I  am  not.'' 

She  turned  her  head  towards  home,  and  found 
that  nothing  was  visible  but  a  fsdnt  streak, 
from  which  the  breeze  was  bearing  us  at  the 
rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.   The  sun,  moreover, 
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waii  down,  and  the  moou  was  up ;  and^  in  bhort, 
erery  thing  was  very  alarming. 

^*  Merciful  Powers  I  "  said  Titania^  "  what 
fiin  !    What  a  pity  we  are  obliged  to  return  !  " 

**  Make  yourself  easy,"  said  I,  **  you  will  not 
return  to-night." 

The  beauty  now  began  to  gaze  upon  me  in 
something  very  like  amazement,  and  besought 
me,  ^dth  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  convey  her  home 
by  tea-time ;  but  I  was  inflexible,  like  a  true 
pirate.  In  plain  English,  I  had  been  beguiled 
rather  farther  than  I  intended ;  and,  as  the 
breeze  blew,  it  was  impossible  to  return  under 
twelve  hours  at  least.  Here  Was  an  adventure 
with  a  vengeance.  Titania  cried  herself  into 
fits,  and  declared  she  would  fling  herself  over* 
board,  and  drink  tea  with  the  mermaids.  As 
for  me,  I  could  but  bite  my  fingers,  and  wonder 
what  was  to  be  done,  without  coming  to  any  con* 
elusion,  save  and  excepting  that  we  had  got  into 
a  woeful  scrape.  And  thus  we  kept  standing  on 
our  course,  till  the  picture  of  our  mutual  dis- 
tress became  too  comical  to  be  resisted. 

**  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Titania,  with  a  face 
of  rueful  merriment ;  "what  will  become  of  us  ?" 
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It  was  the  very  question  I  was  going  to 
ask  Titania ;  and  we  drew  our  seats  closer,  and 
clasped  our  fingers  firmer,  in  sage  and  deliberate 
council.  I  gazed  upon  her  face  in  silence,  and 
fancied  that  it  grew  every  moment  more  lovely. 
She  was  already  unhappy  in  her  home,  and  I 
had  been  the  means  of  leading  her  into  a  serious 
dilemma.  If  she  was  a  flirt,  she  was  young 
enough  to  mend.  If  I  had  only  known  her  three 
hours,  her  whole  history  was  written  in  her 
countenance. 

^^  Titania,"  said  I,  '^  I  have  hit  upon  a  lucky 
thought.*' 

"  Pray  speak  it  then,  for  time  is  precious." 

**We  are  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the 
Tweed  :  let  us  go  and  be  married." 

Titania  screamed. 

'*  Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  as  preferable 
to  your  old  uncle  as  you  are  to  all  the  world ;  and 
if  you  persist  in  returning  to  him,  you  will  only 
be  turned  out  of  doors — without  shoes  and 
stockings." 

There  was  something  too  like  the  truth  in 
this  argument,  and  she  looked  up  in  my  face, 
perplexed  in  the  extreme.     I  became  more  and 
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more  in  earnest^  and  pressed  my  suit  till  she 
really  saw  that  it  was  no  joke.     Her  sorrows 
were  now  more  violent  than  ever.    What  could 
I  think  of  her  to  suppose  that  she  would  yield 
to  the  barbarity  of  being  kidnapped  after  a 
mere  evening's  attention  5  and — oh  heavens  ! 
— ^how  was  she  to  know  that  I  was  not  some 
linendraper's  apprentice^  with  a  monosyllabic 
name  that  would  strike  her  into  stone  !     My 
hair  stood  on  end  at  such  a  base  suspicion,  and 
I  vowed,  as  I  valued  the  blessing  of  her  uncle, 
that  my  father  was  a  gentleman,  whatever  she 
might  be  pleased  to  think  of  his  successor — 
that  I  had  never  measured  a  yard  of  calico,  or 
done  a  common-place  action,  of  any  description, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life — and  that  my 
name  was  three  good  syllables,  measure  it  which 
way  she  would. 

As  I  proceeded,  I  became  more  pathetic  and 
persuasive.  I  spoke  of  my  persecution  by  the 
house-dog,  and  my  banishment  from  my  pater- 
nal home,  in  a  strain  of  absolute  poetry  — 
enlarged  forcibly  upon  the  durability  of  sudden 
impressions,  with  a  happy  allusion  to  the  lux- 
uriance  of  hothouse    productions  —  and   de- 
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scribed  a  honeymoon  and  honeysuckle-cottage 
by  the  lakes  with  an  eloquence  which  made  me 
stare  my  own  wits  out  of  countenance.  Titania 
grew  calmer^  and  listened  in  sullen  attention. 
Afterwards  she  permitted  me  to  resume  the 
hand  which  had  been  withdrawn  in  a  paroxysm ; 
in  a  short  time  she  regained  her  smiles  ;  and, 
in  half  an  hour,  we  agreed  that  it  was  a 
most  admirable  adventure,  and  quite  out  of  the 
common  way. 

Oh,  man  in  the  moon !  didst  thou  ever  see 
such  happy  folks  in  thy  life  ?  We  beheld  no 
speck  upon  the  sheet  of  silver  which  sur- 
rounded us  —  no  indication  of  a  land  of  less 
sensitive  beings.  The  whole  world  seemed 
divided  between  us  and  a  benighted  sea-bird, 
which  Titania  firmly  believed  to  be  a  spirit 
conducting  us  to  some  island  of  the  blest. 
We  remained  on  deck  during  the  whole  of  the 
love-sick  night,  forming  visions  of  bliss  of  which 
neither  lover  nor  lunatic  ever  dreamt  before. 
The  only  quarrel  was,  whether  I  did  not  think 
her  a  little  given  to  unsteadiness;  and  the 
only  lamentation,  that  my  uncle  had  lost  his 
tea. 
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The  breeze  kept  itieadilf  on  iti  coiine,aiid^ 
when  the  Mm  anxe,  the  small  fwhing-boata 
vere  flotteriiig  abcwt,  like  butterflies,  in   the 
nKmth  of  the  Tweed — that  sweet  rirer,  to  cross 
which  is  60  often  more  in^cHlant  than  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Styx  itselL    Each  object  upon  the 
water  and  the  land  was  glittering  through  a 
mi£t  of  crimson.    The  flocks  of  diTcrs  and  sea- 
mews  were  porsoing  their  wikkst  erohitionSy 
and  screaming  with  joy ;  and  shoals  €A  br%fat 
meteors  were  rippliog  the  clear  ware  around 
us,   all    sportive   as   the   dolphins  of  Arion. 
There  was  not  a  monster,  from  man  to  moU^ 
which  did  not  concur  with  me  that  such  a 
morning  as  this  was  made  on  purpose  to  be 
married  in.   The  plunge  of  our  anchor  vibrated 
perceptibly  on  my  beauty's  bosom  —  the  blood 
leaped  into  ber  blooming  cheeks;   and,  as  I 
helped  her  into  the  boat,  her  pretty  hand 
throbbed  like  a  bird  in  a  trap. 

^^  I  dare  not  think  of  what  I  am  doing,"  she 
whispered.  *^  I  could  not  if  I  would — my  wits 
are  in  such  a  terrible  tangle,  that  I  have  not  a 
needle-full  for  service.  Only  tell  me  that  you 
will  not  judge  harshly  of  your  poor  prisoner. 
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and  remember  that  had  I  not  been  taken  by 
surprise,  I  might  not  have  been  taken  at  all.'' 

*'  Do  you  not  love  me  then,  Titania?*' 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  consider — I  will  d6 
my  best/' 

"  And,  as  I  live,  the  pains  you  have  spared 
me  in  winning  you  shall  be  religiously  em- 
ployed in  teaching  you  not  to  repent  it." 

Titania  and  I  were,  and  are,  and  are  likely  to 
be  twenty  years  hence  —  married.  As  soon 
after  this  deliberate  event  as  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  us,  we  procured  a  frank  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  to  our  honoured  uncle, 
with  violent  aspirations  after  his  pardon  and 
presence,  which  could  both  be  conveyed  at  the 
same  time,  expense  free,  by  the  ^^  Water  Lily." 
The  temptation  of  following  the  prescription 
of  his  physicians,  gratis^  completely  over- 
powered his  displeasure,  though,  it  will  be  na- 
turally supposed,  he  felt  pretty  strongly  at 
being  robbed  of  an  extravagant  rebel,  who 
spoilt  her  stockings,  and  laughed  at  him.  His 
voyage  and  its  effects  were  charming,  and  the 
good  man  tendered  his  hand  to  us  as  readily  as 
a  doctor  for  his  fee.    The  remedy,  which  I  had 

h5 
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not  time  to  propose  on  our  first  meeting,  was 
applied  copiously;  and  though  I  never  could 
open  his  heart  sufficiently  for  a  penny  to  slip 
through  to  a  beggar,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
banishing,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  all  pains 
and  elixirs,  saving  those  of  the  gout  and  the 
grape.  Since  that  time  he  has  gratified  me  by 
being  extremely  constant  in  his  periodical  con- 
sultations, and  has  stipulated  to  pay  me  all  my 
fees  in  one,  when  my  engagement,  to  keep  him 
well  as  long  as  he  lives,  is  concluded.  To  sum 
up  my  great  good  fortune  (though  he  still 
thinks  the  packet,  or  the  stage-coach,  would 
have  answered  our  purpose  as  well  as  the 
*^  Water  Lily'*)  he  allows  that  I  am  by  no 
means  a  scamp,  and  that  Titania  — my  sweet, 
mischievous  Titania — has  entirely  left  off  flirt- 
ation. 
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PART  I. 

ScBNB —  An  extennve  marsh ;  a  river  winding  through 
it  —  LuKs  and  Caleb  in  a  boat,  having  just  drawn 
in  their  net, 

LuKB.  Again  successless !  Let  us  toD  no  more. 

Caleb,  Another  cast,  good  Luke. 

Luke,  r  faith,  no  more. 

This  ancient  river,  like  the  world  heyond. 
Is  too  capricious  in  its  charities. 
And  hides  its  treasures  most,  methinks,  from  want. 

Caleb,  (fastening  the  boat,  and  coming  forward) , 
Why,  then,  well  cease,  and  rest  upon  this  bank 
Of  sheltering  flags,  bedropp'd  with  flowers  of  June, 
For  you  are  weary.     See,  your  flask  is  full — 
You  Ve  tasted  nought  since  daybreak. 

Luke,  I  have  felt 

No  hunger. 
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Caleb,        Nor  yet  thirst  ? 

Luke,  Alas !  Nor  thirst. 

Caleb,  Come,  you  are  much  o'er-laboured ;    and 
for  once 
Find  me  the  better  man.     I'll  fetch  the  boat, 
And  push  you  home. 

Luke.  Not  home— not  home,  my  friend ; 

I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  that  poor  cabin. 

Caleb,  Nay,  but  it  holds  a  young  and  loving  wife. 
Who  never  met  you  but  with  smiles  and  fondness. 

Luke,  Therefore  it  is  my  heart  doth  ache  at  it. 
It  should  have  been  less  lowly ;  then  those  smiles 
Had  dimpled  in  a  fitter  dwelling-place. 

Caleb,  Yet  she  is  happy. 

Luke.  She  would  have  it  seem^  so  : 

But  happiness  ne'er  dwells  with  cheeks  so  stained 
By  secret  tears.     Howe'er  her  love  may  prompt 
To  kind  deceit,  she  cannot  choose  but  feel 
Her  heavy  load  of  toilsome  poverty. 
When  she  beholds  the  comforts  whence  I  snatch'd 
her. 

Caleb,  If  'twere  not  for  the  skill,  acquired  only 
By  length  of  practice,  in  our  hardy  craft ; 
Your  sunburnt  swarth,  and  sinews  braced  by  labour ; 
I  should  have  said  you  too  were  better  known 
To  better  fortunes.     But  I  do  not  ask  — 
Enough  for  me  to  know  that  I  have  found 
A  bold  companion,  who  can  face  the  peril 
Of  winter  floods,  in  dead  of  winter's  midnight. 


With  brawling  Btreama  divides  the  reeking  musl 
And  dwindles  in  the  sunbeams  of  the  Spring, 
None  can  bo  well  hang  o'er  these  hoUow  banks. 
To  anatcb  aubaiatence  from  the  subtle  tribe 
Beneath  them.    What  remaina  in  mystery  — - 
Your  brow,  which  ne'er  hath  brighten'd  to  a  smi 
Your  silence,  all  unbroken  aave  to  me. 
And,  more  than  this,  your  lU^disgniaed  relnctaoo 
To  ahaie  the  profits  which  our  toils  have  woo  •— 
A  mystery  be  it,  if  it  most  be  so. 

Imke.  I  have  no  mystery,  Caleb.     If  I  apoke 
But  little  of  myself,  it  waa  because 
I  thought  the  tale  too  idle.    It  ia  now 
Ten  months,  or  more,  eince  that  bleak  pitiless  iit| 
Which  found  me  sbivcring  at  yoar  cottage  door^ 
My  wife  lay  almost  senseless  in  my  arms. 
With  little  else  to  shield  her  lirom  the  blast — 
She  was  o'erpower'd  with  fasting  and  fatigue  ; 
Yet  yon  can  witness  that  she  spoke  no  word 
bitterness,  and  smiled  upon  my  anguish. 
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To  show  how  long  I '  ve  lived  in  debt  to  you  — 

You  sheltered  us  —  then  found  our  little  cot ; 

Supplied  us  with  immediate  means  of  life. 

And  all  the  implements  to  gain  them  after. 

Since  then  how  oft  you  *ve  cheer'd  my  sinking  heart 

With  all  the  sympathy  the  world  denied ! 

Good,  honest,  Caleb ! 

Caleb,  You  repaid  it,  Luke. 

Luke,  I  cannot  think  of  it,  and  let  concealment 
Of  my  past  fortunes  seem,  as  sure  it  must, 
A  coldness  to  repose  that  trust  in  you. 
Which,  after  all,  seems  greater  than  it  is. 
How  far  is 't  hence  to  that  low  shaded  village 
Which  hides  itself  beneath  the  branching  chesnuts. 
And  elms  that  deck  the  pride  of  Rayland  Hall  ? 

Caleb,  A  dreary  fifteen  miles  across  the  marsh. 

Luke,  And  every  step  did  my  young,  tender  wife 
Tread  on  that  night  of  which  we  spoke.    The  lord 
Of  Rayland  Hall  stands  loftier  than  his  neighbours  : 
His  country  views  him  as  a  man  of  trust ; 
His  vassals  dread  him  as  a  man  of  power ; 
And  all  the  world  doth  reverence  his  name 
As  one  most  just  in  dealing  with  his  kind. 
And  strict  in  all  the  duties  of  his  &ith — 
Yet,  is  it  said,  this  lord  of  Rayland  Hall, 
As  many  years  ago  as  I  am  old. 
Was  less  austere,  and  something  given  to  sports 
Such  as  high  blood  and  lavish  means  are  used  to. 
He  saw  his  father's  mansion  for  a  season ; 
Then,  heedless,  sought  delights  beyond  the  sea. 
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Alms !  mT  modier  wbs  too  yoang  and  fair  ! 

She  h^  DO  other  Uuahjs  —  She  never  told 

Mj  father's  name*  lest  the  grej-headed  lord 

Should  kindle  at  his  faTOorite's  misdeed. 

Slie  was  thrust  forth  with  shame  firom  that  wide  door 

Wherr  none  hot  she  had  pled  in  vain  for  help. 

Yet  she  was  silent.    Yes,  Ae  pressed  the  pallet 

Of  Mckness  and  of  miserv,  vet  still 

Betrav'd  him  not.     Tlie  midnight  pass'd  away-— 

Mom  came  —  and  all  who  fear'd  another  pang^ 

Might  rend  the  secret  from  her  were  at  rest. 

And  so  was  she. 

CoM.  Come,  'tis  a  piteous  tale  — 

Well  choose  some  other  time. 

Lmie.  I  'm  in  the  mood 

Jost  now.     A  friend  who  tended  on  my  mother. 
In  charity,  a  gentle-hearted  widow. 
Took  the  poor  nrchin  who  was  left  behind. 
And  rear'd  me  in  her  thrifty  home.     For  her 
I  learnt  th'  adventnroos  craft  of  those  who  live 
By  flood  and  forest ;  for,  whatever  my  state. 
My  father's  blood,  his  high  imperious  blood. 
Had  made  me  all  unfit  for  meaner  toil ; 
Although  I  then  was  ignorant  why  my  spirit 
Ran  counter  to  an  honest  industry. 
At  last,  the  old  lord  died.     The  new  one  came. 
Some  score  of  years  had  taught  him  to  feel  shame 
For  his  youth's  licence  —  but  atonement  none. 
He  had  a  wife,  and  other  sons  bom  fairly  — 
What  should  he  with  the  lawless  nursling  of 
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A  simple  broken-hearted  peasant  girl  ? 

Day  after  day  the  lonely  woman  pass'd 

To  Rayland  Hall,  and  turned  again  in  tears. 

She  never  breathed  her  errand  till  the  hour 

She  died  —  and  then  she  told  me  how  some  chance 

Had  made  her  mistress  of  my  mother's  secret. 

And  how  for  years  she  had  besought  in  vain 

Lord  Rayland  to  receive  his  own. 

Caleb.  This  story 

Puts  me  the  more  to  shame  that  my  poor  means 
Could  yield  no  better  aid. 

Luke,  By  Fortune's  malice, 

My  heart  had  borrowed  somewhat  of  my  sire. 
And  panted  at  the  glow  of  virgin  beauty. 
We  difier'd  only  in  the  soil  we  hunted ; 
For  mine  was  far  above  me,  and  the  maid 
A  fitting  mate  for  Rayland's  lawful  hope  — 
'Twere  long  to  tell  thee  how  I  woo'd,  how  won  her ; 
Or  how  her  house  rejected  her  with  scorn. 
As  a  fair  blossom  blighted  past  recal : — 
My  heart  was  light ;  it  rested  on  success. 
And  we  lived  joyously  — I  think  I  said 
The  widow  died.     Her  cottage  and  her  mite 
Devolved  on  those  who  long  had  look'd  for  them. 
And  I  and  my  poor  Mary  had  the  heavens. 
And  them  alone,  to  shelter  us.     My  birth. 
But  newly  known  to  me,  directed  where 
I  should  demand  a  home,  and  the  fond  arms 
Which  twined  about  me  for  support,  inspired 
Becoming  confidence  to  urge  my  claim. 


IflS  THK 


id  we kaev  not  viudKr ;  for  obt 
Wee  ^Tacs  br  tbe  dull  of  ksznaB  hearts. 
We  never  stapp'd,  till  at  vonr  cottage  door 
Mt  wife  agijcc  softty,  ^le  oooU  more  no  £utber. 

CiM.  WeHsbecoiijdnot ;  fbrToahadnererpnM'd 
The  waste  berood  it  which  we  now  surver, 
FaMnm,  withont  a  tree,  or  fisher's  hot. 
Or  lirin?  thing',  except  the  phuntiTe  l^win^, 
Diqiorting  qaemkyos  azoond  her  swamp — 
But  see,  the  moonlight  steals  upon  our  talk ; 
Yoor  wife  shs  lonelv  at  her  whed,  beside 
The  wiDowY  ford,  and  thinks  eadt  little  dood. 
That  darkling  flits  aonoas  the  phurid  stieam. 
Her  weQ  bekired.  Lord  Bayland's  hard-used  sod — 
If  he  hath  heart  of  man,  he  most  relent. 

Lmie,  He  siall  relent :  I  can  no  longer  striFe 
To  see  mmioTed  that  slender  graceful  form 
Bending  to  all  the  lowly  offices 
Of  the  poor  station  to  which  /  haye  brought  her. 
The  tear  in  secret,  lest  to-day's  supply 
Should  be  denied  to-morrow ;  her  died^  pale 
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With  over- watchfulness ;  her  white  hand  hlister'd 

With  labour,  such  as  she  had  lately  wept 

To  hear  of  in  another — ^Yes,  friend  Caleb, 

He  shall  relent — 1*11  cross  him  on  the  grave 

Of  my  dead  mother.     I  will  watch  his  prayers. 

And,  when  he  calls  for  pardon,  start  before  him. 

And  let  my  frantic  visage  howl  despair ! 

Well,  well — no  more  just  now — I  see  my  hardships 

Have  damp'd  a  brow  which  qnail'd  not  to  its  own. 

I  have  detain'd  you  long — and,  as  I  think. 

You  have  appointment  to  the  rich  abode 

Of  him  who  lords  it  o'er  this  barren  wild, 

And  all  who  starve  on  it. 

Caleb.  1*11  go — but  think — 

Your  wife  is  fearful  when  your  stay  is  long — 
My  way  lies  through  the  moor;   your's  down  the 
stream. 

Luke,  I  shall  be  soon  at  home. 

Caleb.  But  let  me  see 

Your  hoat  in  motion. 

Luke,  There  is  time  enough. 

Caleb,  Now,  if  'twere  not  for  that  devoted  wife. 
Who  looks  alone  to  you  for  happiness, 
I  would  not  trust  you  *mid  these  pools  to-night. 
Your  looks  are  pale,  and  not  as  heretofore. 
And  your  heart's  vigour  has  waned  day  by  day. 
Till  your  strange  ponderings  fright  me. 

Luke.  O,  no  wonder ! 

I  have  such  power  to  do  the  world  a  mischief ! 
Perhaps  I  ponder  if  your  ma8ter*s  call 
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Portends  a  harder  tenure  of  these  rare 
Wild  goose  domains,  where  thieves  most  needs  be 
honest. 

Caleb,  'Tis  well  they  lack  encouragement,  or  else 
Yon  long  hleak  road  would  yield  a  prize  to-night 
Were  worth  the  risk.     A  groom,  superbly  borne. 
And  shining  with  embroider  d  coronets, 
Pkissed  lately  to  the  house  of  Willowmead, 
And  said  his  lord  to-night  would  lodge  him  there. 
There  are  some  one  or  two  of  our  worn  brethren 
Wlio  would  not  sleep  upon  the  news. 

Luke,  /pausing  and  speaking  with  disorder).  Why — 
what — 
What  should  thev  do  ? 

Caleb,  What,  but  to  name,  would  fright 

Both  vou  and  me. 

Luke,  {vaguely).  Ay — very  true — good  night. 

Caleb.  Good  night.     At  daybreak  we'll  renew  our 
labours. 

Luke,  (alone.   With  increasing  agitation),  "  He  said 
his  lord  to-night  would  lodge  him  there/' 
TTie  road  is  very  lonely ; — and  what  then  ? 
Though  all  the  world  were  slumbering,  what  need 
The  traveller  fear  from  Ravland's  eldest  bom  ? 
Let  Rayland  answer  it.     The  double  guilt — 
W^hat  he  begat  in  sin  he  took  no  heed 
Should  live  in  honesty.     Ill  roam  awhile 
About  the  moonlight  waste  in  search  of  something 
To  sway  the  shuddering  balance  between  guilt 
And  wretchedness.     Some  hidden  spirit  seems 
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To  guide  my  feet  upon  the  stranger's  path. 
And  the  still  wave  already  shows  my  form. 
Like  the  black  spectre  of  a  murderer  1 
I*d  pray,  but  dare  not-^for  my  mind  appals  me  1 


PART  II. 
ScBNB  before  Luke's  Cottage,     Nearly  daybreak. 

Mary,  (entering  in  a  hurried  manner).  No,  no — it 
is  not  he.     I  have  pursued 
A  thousand  shadows  of  the  fleeting  heavens 
Instead  of  him.     Why  wilt  thou  stay,  dear  Luke  ? 
I  am  alone,  and  have  no  hope  but  thee  !  (listens). 
He  never  yet  did  pass  the  night  from  me 
But  he  did  come  to  bless  and  bid  me  comfort. 
Now  it  is  morning  when  he  leaves  his  home. 
And  almost  morning  ere  he  turns  to  it. 
This  fearful  waste  has  many  a  deep  morass 
And  flooded  pit,  from  which  the  labourer 
Hath  borne  his  reeking  fuel ;  and  the  river 
A  thousand  horrid,  sucking,  silent  whirlpools, 

0  God  !  if  toiling  for  his  wretched  burthen — 
His  faithful,  fervent,  but  no  less  his  burthen — 
Thine  eye  should  cease  to  guard  him,  where  would  be 
On  earth  a  being  so  desolate  as  I !  (listens). 

1  hear  him  not.     I  wiU  return  to  where 

I  found  his  boat  beside  the  bank ;  and  there 
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rU  watch  the  stars  as  they  go  oat.     It  was 

So  cold,  this  morning  air,  I  codd  not  bear  it. 

But  now  methinks  I  can«     Perhaps  it  was 

The  fearful  speed  of  that  rash  traveller. 

Who  rode  so  blindly  o'er  his  perilous  path 

And  flung  the  clay  against  my  cheek,  that  shot 

A  chillness  through  me.  (listens)  'Tis  a  step  I  hear ! 

But  surely  not  my  Luke's — ^it  is  too  slow 

And  loitering.    He  comes  more  impatiently ! — 

(Enter  Lukb.) 

Dear — dearest — most  unkind,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
I've  had  a  dreadful  night — ^but  now  no  more  on't — 
I  have  the  truant  at  my  heart  again. 
But  eay,  what  kept  thee,  Luke  ?     'Twas  surely  much 
That  made  thee  leave  me  for  so  long  ? 

Luke.  Twas  much. 

Indeed.     But  do  not  question  now,  my  Mary. 
What,  hast  thou  watch'd  all  night  ? 

Mary.  How  could  I  sleep  ? 

I  have  sat  guardian  o'er  thy  evening  meal 
Till  my  thoughts  strayed,  and  then  the  mournful 

embers 
Sank  with  my  sinking  heart.    And  then  I  plaited 
Rushes  and  yellow  flags  in  fantasies 
For  Caleb's  laughing  urchins,  when  they  come 
To  nestle  round  the  fisher's  "  Lady  wife ; " 
And  then — what  signifies  what  followed  ?     Come  : 
For  thou  art  wet  and  hungry.    I  will  make 
Our  hearth  blaze  up  with  joy  for  thy  return. 
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Luke.  God  bless  thee,  Mary !     Dear,  go  in — I'll 
follow ; 
The  air 's  refreshing — 'tis  not  well  with  me. 

Mary,  Not  well !  Oh,  no  !  there's  light  enough  to 
see 
How  pale  thou  art.     And  thou  art  trembling  too. 
As  if  an  ague  were  upon  thee !     Oh, 
Ye  heavens,  ye  will  not  harm  him,  for  ye  know 
His  trials  have  but  shown  his  honesty 
More  worthy  of  your  love  ! 

Luke,  (muck  agitated).        Hush — hush,  my  Mary. 

Mary.  How  is  it,  Luke  ?   And  what  is  in  your  hand 
At  which  you  gaze  so  piteously  ?     Nay,  speak ! 
Indeed,  indeed,  you  terrify  me,  Luke. 

Luke.  What  didst  thou  ask  ? 

Mary,  Oh,  any  thing :  but  chiefly 

How  dost  thou  ? 

Luke,  Well,  or  ill — or  both.     I  know  not — 

I  am  bewilder'd.     Here  is  gold  for  thee. 

Mary,  Gold !  and  so  weighty ! 

Luke,  Ay— enough  to  keep  us. 

With  some  slight  help  from  labour,  all  our  lives. 

Mary,  Why,  Luke,  whence  came  it  ? 

Luke,  Dost  thou  think  it  came 

Dishonestly  ? 

Mary,  Not  so,  I  will  be  sworn. 

No— though  thou'rt  sorely  dealt  with,  and  compell'd 
To  toil  for  sustenance,  thou  still  hast  borne 
The  noblest  veins  that  own  Lord  Rayland's  blood. 
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Come  in,  and  tell  me  what  hath  soften'd  him         '  '' 
To  send  this  kindlv  aid. 

Luke.  My  father  send  it ! 

I  will  not  curse  him,  lest  the  words  recoil 
On  thee,  my  girl.     No,  no,  he  sent  it  not. 

Mary-  Why  is  this  mystery? 

Luke,  (after  a  long  pause).  I  had  a  friend— i- 

One  whom  you  never  saw :  he  died  this  morning,  ■  ' 
And  left  me  this — the  earnings  of  his  life.  - 

Mary.  And  he  is  blest  for  it !  my  gentle  Luke, 
How  well  that  manly  tear  becomes  your  eye ! 
This  good  man's  little  wealth — ^how  many  days  ' 

And  nights  of  utter  hopelessness  'twill  spare  us ! 
While  thankfully,  as  proudly,  thou  shalt  think 
It  was  the  meed  thy  virtue  gain'd  for  us. 

Luke,  (with  increased  agitation.)  Go  in — go  in.'    ' 

Mary.  O,  Luke,  we'll  be  so  blest !       •  ' 

Thou'lt  never  watch  the  wintry  night  again  ?  ' 

Luke.  No.     Mary,  no. 

Mary.  Nor  tempt  the  drifting  snows. 

When  they  have  spread  alike  their  horrid  smoothness 
O'er  path  and  precipice  ?  ' 

Luke.  No,  never,  Mary. 

Mary.  Nor  —  nor  with  clasped  hands,  as  I  have 
seen  thee. 
With  piercing  misery  behold  the  heavens. 
As  if  thou  wert  aweary  of  the  world,  •    '-^ 

And  thy  poor  Mary  too  ?  ■ 

Luke.  I  shall  be  changed---     ■*  * » 

9 

Am  changed  already — changed  so  much,  I  scarce 
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Can  calculate  what  leagues  my  soul  hath  travell'd* 
So^  now  to  bed. 

Mary.  Oh,  I  have  worlds  to  ask. 

Luke,  (alone).  And  I  to  answer!  She  did  notsus* 
pect: 
She  thought  I  was  too  honest.     My  wild  brain, 
How  stands  my  present  fortune  with  the  past  ? 
Till  now  I  sicken'd  at  the  sight  of  home» 
For  dread  of  some  new  tale  of  poverty 
That  must  b©  told.     Well — that  is  past  and  gone— 
And  do  I  now  return  more  happily 
With  that  which  must  be  secret  ?  Was  it  harder 
To  bear  confiding  wretchedness  than  guilt 
In  horrid  solitude.    O,  Mary,  dear, 
No  more  shall  we  two,  heart  to  heart,  lie  down. 
And,  with  our  mingling  fondness,. steal  away 
Eachother'sthoughts !  Whatthough  so  steep'd  in  pain* 
Was  it  not  joy  to  share  them  ?  Never  more 
With  their  past  freedom  shall  my  words  pour  out 
Their  tide  of  tenderness.     O,  never  more. 
Lest  I  betray  to  what  that  love  did  lead  me. 
And  feel  thee  wither  in  my  breast  with  horror.. 
Thy  tender  confidence,  thy  modest  pride. 
In  thy  poor  hunter  of  the  desert  moor 
So  much  belied !  The  smiling,  soft,  content 
With  which  thou  hast  partaken  of  the  morsel. 
More  sweet  because  provided  by  my  hands. 
For  ever  dash'd.     Thy  innocent  young  prayers 
That  those  to  whom  thy  fate  might  make  thee  mother 
Should  be  their  father's  image— all  recall'd. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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This  is  not  all — there  still  bath  been  a  hope. 
Some  possibility  of  bright^  days. 
Bat  now  'tis  past — the  work  of  this  dread  night 
Hath  placed  eternity  'twixt  me  and  joy; 
And  every  beam  that  might  have  lit  me  onward 
Must  blast  me  with  a  view  more  hideous 
Of  the  black  barrier.    And  is  there,  then. 
No  more  behind  ?    No  dose  attending  jAiantom 
Of  a  rude  rabble  and  detected  felon  ? 
No  widow'd  maniac  hooted  through  the  streets 
With  sobs  and  shrieks,  or  horrid  merriment 
Hiat  weaves  the  melody  in  which  it  dies  ? 
Oh,  I  have  leagued  me  with  a  fiend  whose  grasp 
Is  on  my  heart !  (starts).     Who's  there  }    (in  a  tome 
of  exhaustion).  Good- morrow,  Caleb. 
E^TSK  Caleb. 

Caleb.  So  early  rising,  Luke  ?     It  is  not  day. 

Luke,  Not  day,  good  Caleb  ?  No.   I  see  it  now ; 
I  dreamt,  or  do  remember  something  said 
Of  toil  betimes  this  mom,  and  was  unwilling 
To  waste  your  time  beneath  an  idler's  casement. 
And  why  should  you  desert  your  scanty  rest 
T'  anticipate  the  luckless  hours  which  come 
Too  soon  at  last  ? 

Caleb,  Indeed  a  scanty  rest — 

And  yet  not  more  so  than  my  lord's.    Last  night 
There  was  small  sleep  at  Willowmead.    I  found 
Its  master  anxious  for  the  expected  guest. 
And  not  prepared  to  spare  me  the  commands 
For  which  I  staid. 
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Luke,  (with  suppressed  eagerness).  And  who  was 

he  ? — The  guest  ? 
Caleb,  I  did  not  ask.  Those  powder'd  underlings 
111  sorted  with  their  weather-worn  companion. 
At  midnight  came  the  stranger  in  hot  haste» 
So  splash'd,  and  mired,  and  wofuUy  disordered. 
You  would  have  sworn  some  witch  had  hunted  him 
Through  all  the  bogs  of  WiUowmead. 

Luke.  What  then  ? — 

He  had  a  story  ? 

Caleb*  I  should  g^ess  he  had — 

But  none  to  tell,  save  that  he  lost  his  way. 
And  then  long  council  pass'd  between  the  friends. 
To  which  at  last  a  wondering  serving-man 
Was  told  to  bring  the  fisherman.     'Twas  strange ; 
The  traveller  look*d  keenly  in  my  face. 
And,  running  over  a  minute  description 
Of  one  he  sought,  demanded  if  the  like 
Could  here  be  found.     It  was  of  you  he  spoke. 

Luke.  Mary,  thou*rt  doom'd ! 

Caleb.  What  said  you  ? 

Luke.  Did  I  speak  ? 

I  said  he  told  thee  false. 

Caleb.  He  told  me  nothing. 

What  should  he  tell  ? 

Luke.  What  nothing,  Caleb  ? — nothing 

That  made  thy  honest  bosom  shake  ? 

Caleb.  No ;  nothing. 

What  is  it  that  makes  yours  ? 

Luke.  Your  pardon,  friend ; 

i2 
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I  thought  the  rich  ne'er  talk'd  about  the  wretched 
Without  some  slanderous  tale  to  prove  their  vileness. 

Caleb.  There  was  much  question  how  you  pass'd 
your  life ; 
And  when  you  came ;  and,  farther  still,  from  whence. 
But  this  was  trusted  to  me,  and  remain'd 
As  if  I  had  not  known  it.     Long  I  staid 
To  answer  each  minute  particular 
That  could  at  distance  bear  upon  you ;  whilst 
At  every  pause  the  friends  look'd  up,  to  mark 
Eaich  other's  looks  mysteriously.    At  last 
I  was  dismissed  with  cautions  to  go  home 
In  silence ;  which  I  hither  came  to  break. 
And  wonder  what's  to  follow. 

Luke.  Thou  wilt  know 

Full  soon,  perhaps  (aside).     It  was  not  premature. 
That  dream  of  a  discover'd  criminal 
Dragg'd  to  the  gallows  amid  savage  mirth 
And  wldow'd  madness  !  (aloud).    Patience,  my  good 

friend ; 
I  ponder  o'er  thy  news,     (aside).    They  will  be  here 
With  murderous  haste.  What,  drag  me  from  my  wife  ? 
From  her  who  went  exulting  in  my  worth. 
With  thoughts  of  measureless  delights  to  come  ? 
Tell  her  that  he  whom  she  hath  loved  so  well 
Aud  bought  so  dearly,  is  too  vile  to  live  } 
And  she,  my  Mary,  have  no  word  to  answer  ? 
'Tis  fixed.    My  own  beloved,  since  part  we  must. 
We'll  part  less  shamefully,     (ahwt).    Whate'er  he 
wants — 
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This  stranger,  he  must  wait.    My  wife  will  tell  thee 
That  I  have  lost  a  dear  and  distant  friend, 
Whom  I  depart  to  bid  farewell  in  earth. 
Caleb,  I  owe  thee  many  kindnesses. 
And  must,  perforce,  be  in  thy  debt  once  more./ 
Thou  wilt  protect  my  wife  till  I  return  ?     (pauses) 
She  is  not  destitute  of  wherewithal 
To  pay  thy  care. 

Caleb.  Why  such  unkind  assurance  ? 

Luke.  Then  hasten,  Caleb,  and  apprize  thy  wife : 
I'll  bring  her  straight,  good  friend.     No  question 

now. 
Thou  seest  I'm  torn  with  grief,  and  cannot  answer. 
Thou'lt  know— thoult  know  it  all. 

Caleb.  Then  farewell,  Luke. 

I  shall  expect  you  gladly. — 


PART  III. 

LuKB  and  Mary  in  a  boat. 

The  Scene  varying  according'  to  the  dialogue. 

Mary.  Be  cautious,  Luke ;  I  do  not  love  this  dark 
And  sluggish  river,  which  divides  its  banks 
With  such  unequal  treachery  of  depth. 
And  horrid  silence.     Often  as  Fve  crossed 
The  old  worm-eaten  bridge  of  tottering  planks. 
Which  we  just  see  against  the  deep  blue  distance, 
I've  thought  of  thee,  and  thy  adventurous  toil ; 
And  then  how  stilly  it  would  hush  the  cry. 
And  hide  the  secret,  unresisting  corse ! 
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Ok  it  b  fearfbl ;  and  (but  it  ia  fiuicj) 
AH  things  seon  fevfid  hoe.    £'c&  tliov.  dear  Luke, 
LcM^L'st  gkxmihr  and  speedikaa.    j^ray  tiiee,  taft — 
I  cannot  bear  tbis  aknoe,  onlj  broken 
Bj  the  doU  plaah,  and  the  dead,  hmrj  plange 
Of  water  Tenain,  in  the  ooang  dbne. 
Lmke.  Thoa'rt  new  to  it— bat  I  haTe  bres^'d  too 
long 
lliefle  muddy  Taponrs  for  ow  daily  morsel 
To  heed  the  stillneaB  of  the  summer  dawn. 
Or  stonn  of  wintry  midnight.    My  poor  Mary, 
Thoa'st  paid  the  penalty  of  tiioaghtksB  lore 
Dearer  than  moat.     Wdl  doet  thorn  know  the  tone 
Of  the  chill  blasts  that  howl  aroond  the  cabin. 
And  find  the  inmate  lonely  and  desponding  ! 
Well  dost  thou  know  the  tear  of  bitterness. 
When  he,  whose  absence  thoa  hast  sat  lamenting-. 
Returns  o'erpower'd  with  £uting  and  fatigae, 
Drench'd  with  the  rain,  or  stark  with  icicles. 
Which  cling  to  him  with  rattling  misery. 
And  well,  O  well !  my  Mary,  hast  thoa  felt 
The  pang,  when  he,  to  whom  thou'st  rosh'd  for 

comfort. 
With  harsh  despair  repell'd  thee  from  his  anna. 
To  mutter  sternly  of  successless  toil 
And  present  fEunine ! 

Mary,  Why  recall  such  times  ? 

Dear  Luke,  I  never  murmur'd  for  myself. 
Neither  must  thou !  for  when  I  see  thee  smile. 
Our  wants  seem  trifling  payments  for  such  bliss ; 
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And  I  have  thank'd  the  Heavens  which  granted  it. 
And  pray'd,  that  if  a  richer  change  of  fortune 
Would  change  thy  love,  we  still  might  live  in  want. 

Luke,  Yes,  thou  hast  pray'd — 'tis  good  —thou  hast 
pray'd  much. 
I've  watch'd  thee  in  thy  sleep,  when  thy  white  temples 
Press'd  the  coarse  pillow  with  as  patient  meekness 
As  if  'twere  made  for  them.    I've  watch'd  thee  then. 
With  thy  small  fingers  clasp'd  upon  thy  breast. 
And  moving  lips,  which  show'd  thou  dream'dst  of 

prayer. 
And  thought  that  I  too  once  was  used  to  pray  ; 
But  fortune  only  grew  more  merciless. 
And  so  I  ceas'd. 

Mary,  O,  say  not — say  not  so  ! 

My  greatest  comfort  was  to  think  that  Heaven 
O'erlooked  the  dangers  hallowed  by  thy  love ; 
For  then  the  storm  about  thy  houseless  head 
Lost  half  its  fury. 

Luke.  It  will  rage  no  more ; 

At  least,  I  shall  not  hear  it,  Mary. 

Mary,  No ; 

For  thou  hast  promised  ne'er  to  leave  thy  rest 
At  such  dire  seasons. 

Luke,  I  have  promised  thee. 

My  tender,  gentle,  most  beloved  Mary. 

Mary,  Come,  thou  art  sad — Look,  how  the  first 
faint  ray 
Of  mom  hath  startled  the  old  querulous  owl 
Amidst  his  dull  and  devious  wanderings ! 
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Hcbsih  BMde  iCnigfat  towvdi  die  Tilkge  bam, 
'FkifUDi^  as  if  he  grom'd  at  hit  long  jimnej 
AciQH  the  manli,  whidi,  teen  between  tiie  twigs 
Aad  kumi^  tranks  oftlMW  dcteilcd  willows^ 
Seeaw  booninrM  in  its  flat  aadhazj  enifaie^ 
Andaee,  the  houn,  with  hit  broad  Uoe  aafla, 
Wbedb  downward,  to  laccecd  the  bird  of  wiadom — 
O.  loB^-iKck'd  fidon !    That  hoane  shoot  of  bb 
Ic  meant  to  tefl  thee  dxni'it  no  firfimnan. 
Tbonlt  aoon  be  bad^  to  trr  diy  ddD  with  him  ? 
TWm  nid'it  to-morrow — ^WHt  dioa  break  tbj  pro- 


\ 


(8mgt.) 
"  He  bade  me  adien,  and  he  Tow^d  to  be  here 
When  BwaflowB  came  down  the  green ; 
Bot  the  leares  of  the  Antomn  are  acatter^d  and 
And  home  he  hath  nerer  been." 

Oh,  and  b  that  thetak!  dicn  hear  what  foDown — 

"  So  onder  the  ware,  and  nnder  the  ware. 
Beneath  the  old  wiDow-tree." 

Mind — mind— dear  Lake,  jonr  pole  will  acarceiy 

toodi 
The  bottom ! — Yon  were  afanoat  orcrbabaoed. 

"  With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep,  deep  grare 
Mr  hiding-pboe  shall  be !  " 

Why  didst  tium  stirt  ? 
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Luke,  I  almost  ran  upon 

The  subject  of  your  song — wild  Martha's  willow, 
E'en  whilst  you  sang  of  it» 

Mary,  Was  that  it,  Luke  ? 

How  strange  and  wild  it  looks !     I  could  remain 
And  trcu;e  its  shapes  fantastic  till  the  dream 
Affiighted  me  : — ^That  broad  and  gnarled  head» 
Crown'd  with  its  upright,  spiky  stubs,  and  frowning 
Between  two  mighty  sockets,  where  the  wrens 
Have  built  their  nests,  hath  weigh'd  its  scathed  trunk 
Aslant  the  pool,  o'er  which  two  stunted  branches. 
Curling  to  claws,  complete  a  ramping  lion. 
Prepared  to  plunge  on  all  who  dare  invade 
Wild  Martha's  secret  ceU.    There  is  a  legend. 
How,  tangled  in  the  roots,  she  still  remains. 
And  tears  the  fishers'  nets,  in  the  vaitf  struggle 
To  gain  her  freedom.    Poor,  distracted  Martha ! 
She  must  have  been  sore  used  to  do  such  crime  ! 

Luke,  'Tia  a  hard  name  which  thou  hast  leam'd, 
my  Mary, 
For  the  sole  means  which,  harming  none,  may  free 
The  wretch  from  misery — I  do  believe 
Wild  Martha  sleeps  as  soundly  in  her  cave 
As  those  who  rot  beneath  yon  figiding  steeple — 
Some  for  their  lives  were  happier,  and  some 
For  they  la^'d  courage  so  to  end  their  griefis. 

Mary.  Thou  never  spok'st  unkindly,  and  wouldst 

£un 

Excuse  what  inwardly  thou'rt  shuddering  at. 

Dost  thou  forget  how  often  thou  hast  said 

t5 
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T^T  bbIt  knvt  ki&  qwxTd  to 
Asiwlucfat?    If tib<« ^koi^'st the ^pJPM  sirf 
At  reac.  thoa  fa«kt  bo(  fev'd.    Dost  tlfeOK  raodH 
Thftt  April  SandBf.  vhen  the  fovn^  Ticdets 
First  peered  betveen  the  mom  vpon  the  gprarcB* 
How  hmg  we  snnter'd  o'er  the  lovly  biOods, 
And  read  rvde  epit^iks,  and  mwliiisd 
In  *wtciLeC  mfjanrholr  }    Hov  we  fingered 
Beside  too  hamUe  bed  of  good  old  Adm» 
Tbe  Tillage  patriarch,  who.  firoia  loidiast  slate. 
Had  labonr'd  on  to  unptHrnding  comfort. 
And  left  it  to  bis  children's  children.     C^  I 
How  thoa  didst  le^etence  that  pfatte.  and  hope. 
Lake  him,  to  straggle  widi  ihr  dmwB  of  trial ; 
Like  him,  to  sleep  the  deep  of  those  who  meet 

Those  days  nnmarmiiring' 

(Lmke  skmes  mmck  amothm). 
What.  Luke !  dear  Luke ! 
I've  been  too  heedless  in  my  pensive  talk. 
And  thought  not  of  thy  present  grief. 

Luke.  And  still 

Forget  it,  Mary — ^I  was  only  mnaing — 
If,  tempted  to  the  act  of  her  whose  bones. 
When  skies  are  dear,  may  be  discem'd  fiiur  down 
In  their  strange  prison.  ]^ying  with  ^e  eddy, 
I  should  be  left  a  like  onhallow'd  empire 
Of  fear  and  utter  loneliness — wonldst  thou 
Ne'er  visit  the  neglected  spot  which  took 
The  latest  of  thy  husband's  living*  looks  ? 
Wouldst  thou  refuse  to  commune  with  his  spirit. 
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And  say  thou'st  bought  his  pardon  with  thy  pray'rs ! 

There  is  no  grief  in  all  the  world  could  sit 

So  heavily  upon  my  hour  of  death. 

As  doubt  that  thou  might'st  dread  my  memory. 

And  shed  no  tear  o'er  him  who  lov'd  thee  so. 

Mary.  Thou  reveller  in  woes  impossible ! 

Luke,  But  tell  me,  truly. 

Mary,  I'll  not  answer  thee ; 

Indeed  I  will  not,  Luke :  it  is  not  well 
To  pay  Heaven's  bounty  with  such  fearful  fancies. 

Luke,  {after  a  pause).  Well,  then,  suppose  me  laid 
beside  old  Adam, 
With  decent  holiness,  what  wouldst  thou  do 
To  live,  my  helpless  Mary  ? 

Mary.  Oh,  I  ne'er 

Took  joy  in  making  misery  for  thee  ! 

Luke.  I'd  have  thee  go  directly  to  the  home 
From  which  I  bore  thee.    Tell  thy  angry  friends 
That  he  who  tempted  thee  to  thy  offence 
Toil'd  night  and  day,  till  often  his  worn  sinews 
Refused  to  obey  him,  for  thy  maintenance — 
Tell  them  he  loved  thee,  never  used  thee  ill. 
And  ne'er  had  sent  thee  back  to  them  to  beg. 
Had  fate  not  frozen  up  his  willing  hand. 
They  will  have  pity  and  receive  thee,  Mary, 
When  I  am  gone. 

Mary,  When  thou  art  gone !    O,  then, 

I  shall  not  need  more  kindness  at  their  hands 
Than  will  suffice  to  lay  me  by  thy  side. 
But  wherefore,  Luke,  when  thou'rt  about  to  leave  me. 
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And  journey,  as  thou  suyest,  to  a  £ur  place-— 
Wherefore  so  wilful  in  thy  wild  endearcnin 
To  make  me  weep  more  sadly  o'er  thy  absence  r 
Thou  wilt  have  tears  enough. 

Luke»  Nay,  keep  them  now; 

The  moment's  not  yet  come  which  calls  for  them. 
This  turn  hath  brought  us  where  we  bid  fereweU, 
And  Caleb  waits  to  help  thee  on  the  bank. 
Good,  honest  Caleb  !  that  small  hut  of  his 
Shelters  a  world  of  most  industrious  virtoe ! 
All  things  seem  smiling  round  him — the  huge  elm 
Embraces  him  with  a  parental  fondness. 
And  every  day  puts  forth  a  livelier  green. 
The  waving  osiers  which  enclose  his  path 
Appear  to  spring  more  lofty  and  elastic 
Because  his  hand  hath  planted  them.    The  wealth 
Of  his  small  garden  shines,  as  though  the  dews 
Of  heaven  were  there  peculiarly  abundant. 
His  nets  which  waver,  dr3ring,  in  the  air. 
Tell  how  that  cheerful  home  was  eaiu'd,  and  prove 
No  labour*  that  is  honest,  b  too  humble 
To  gain  the  smile  of  Providence. 

Maty,  How  blest 

Am  I  to  hear  thee  say  so !  For  it  shows 
Thou  Kast  forgot  thy  ill-concealed  despair. 
And  in  good  Caleb's  meek  prosperity 
Foreseest  our  own.     Nay»  'tis  begun  already 
In  thy  poor  Mend's  bequest. 
Luke.  Farewdl»  dear  Mary. 
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Here  we  must  part.— Yes,  part !   (Thmf  land  epposke 
Caleb's  cottage,) 

Entkr  Caleb. 

Caleb.  Now  welcome,  Luke, 

And  welcome  your  fair  wife — Right  glad  am  I 
To  see  so  sweet  a  face  beneath  my  roof. 

Mary.  Thanks,  Caleb,  thanks. 

Luke,  I  need  not  tell  thee,  Caleb, 

How  much  thou  hast  of  my  good  thoughts ;  here  is 
A  proof  thou  canst  not  doubt — it  is  my  all.   (deliver^ 
ing  Mary  to  him,) 

Caleb.  It  were  no  lack  of  hospitality 
Were  I  to  hope  so  questionless  a  pledge 
Of  thy  good- will  might  quickly  be  redeemed. 

Mary.  Ay,  tell  me,  Luke— when  shaU  we  meet 
again  ? 
A  hundred  times  I  have  besought  thee  fix 
Thy  earliest  day,  and  thou  as  oft  hast  tum'd 
To  other  things,  as  if  that  meeting  had 
No  joy  for  thee. 

Luke.  O,  when  we  meet  again 

'Twill  be  in  joy  indeed ! 

Mary.  And  will  it  so  ? 

But  when — ^but  when,  my  Luke?    To-morrow  ?    No, 
'Twill  surely  be  the  next  day  ? 

Luke.  Be  content-* 

Ere  then  I  shall  be  watching  o'er  thee. 

Mary.  Thanks, 

Thanks,  thanks,  O  thanks !   Why,  if  it  be  so  soon. 
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Goal  Cajc3s  Fa  ukHMd  lo; 
T»  ^vr  2I7SC  pKtB^  Do  wit  c^ide  me.  Luke — 
I  CBJXiac  bc^  ie.   J^^Sm^  m  Hi  meek  mmd  wxtfimg,) 
Latke^  Qide  tibee.  vr  poor  giri ! 
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Xjtfar.  Heed  it 

:*veR  I  kvre  «krt  vkkii  oakn  I 
INerbKi^  Fa  acttsk  «ad  wooU  kair  tkee  ahare 
MrbeniiMKw    So Hv oMe acse AocwdL 
Ifcr?.  Adin.  »T  Lake, 
iddbr.  Caleb,  vcwrhazid. 

rc>^,  Godqieed 

Ycor  jouneT,  L^e ! 

Lake.  I  hope  He  vifl.     My  Mar>- 

One  odier  kiss — wbkli  I  wSi  keep  Boit  sacred. 
E'en  to  mT  bed  of  death. 

[He  rf-ea/crr  Jktt  i^mt,  aaif /acfaa  ^.  Cai-kb 
aaif  Makt  /ooin^ «^Ar  ioa.  ftff  aa  emffie  of 
ike  rker  hriaffs  iim 

So  now  'tis  past ! 
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Poor,  widow'd  Mary,  we  shall  meet  no  more ! 

[The  river  becomes  wider  as  he  proceeds,  and, 
at  last,  expands  into  a  large,  circular  pool. 
He  rests  upon  his  pole,  and  looks  slowly  and 
cautiously  about  him,'] 
This  is  the  place.     How  fitting  for  a  deed 
Like  mine !    The  high  and  shelving  hanks  have  nursed 
With  their  moist  clay  this  fringe  of  flag  and  holrush. 
To  an  uncommon  growth,  as  if  to  hide 
All  eyes  from  me,  and  me  from  all  the  world. 
The  sun,  that  leaped  aloft  an  hour  ago. 
Hath  not  yet  found  his  way — 'tis  scarcely  twilight. 
And  silent — death,  how  silent !     How  my  breath 
Clings  to  my  heart,  like  some  reluctant  infant 
Which  arms  unknown  are  opened  to  receive ! 
I  must  be  quick.     And  now  that  single  ray 
Points,  like  a  dial,  to  the  very  spot ! 
There  the  huge  eddy  in  its  whirling  round 
Comes  to  its  dimpled  centre,  and  glides  down 
To  depths  unknown,  bearing  whatever  floats 
Within  its  fatal  verge  in  less'ning  circles. 
Till,  like  some  wheeling  monster  of  the  air. 
It  swoops  upon  its  prey.     The  strongest  swimmer 
Must  ply  for  life  in  vain  !     Many  are  here. 
From  chance  or  choice,  who  long  have  lain  in  secret 
From  weeping  friends  and  wives,  as  I  shall  do. 
Leaving  no  history  but  vague  surmise. 
I'll  find  their  mystery. 

[He  pushes  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
The  scene  closes. 
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PABT  IV. 
Tie  I^grmr  tf  Caub's  (Jottdge. 


RmfUmi,  Coat  henoe  this  half  hour,  sajst  tfaoa  ? 
Ten  me,  friend, 
Cooldst  thoa  not  oTcrtike  him  ?     Tis  of  moment 
What  I  would  qxakoL 

Cmleb.  He  mnit  keep  the  liTer 

To  where  his  road  mns  o'er  it,  for  die  floods 
Hare  left  the  moor  too  moist  in  tiiat  directioii 
To  he  with  ease  attempted.     If  I  make 
Mt  waj  across,  I  diaD  be  soon  enough. 
For  he  has  many  windings,  and  the  stream 
Is  strong  against  him. 

RmflnMi,  Hasten,  then — ^yonr  pains 

Shall  not  in  Tain  be  nsed.    And,  lest  he  feel 
Unwilling  to  retom,  {writhig  <m  a  leaf  of  his  pocket' 
book)  deliver  this. 

Mary,  {nrngimg  $niiomt,  ta  a  mekmekofy  tome.) 

"  So  mider  the  wave,  and  mider  the  wave. 
Beneath  the  old  willow  tree. 
With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep,  deep  grave, 
M  J  hiding-place  shall  be. 

Rayland.  That  is  a  moving  voice ! 

Caleb.  lis  Luke's  yoong  wife ; 

lis  their  first  parting,  and  she  feels  it  sorely. 
Though  for  so  short  a  time. 
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Rayland.  Pray  send  her  here — 

I'll  talk  with  her  till  he  returns,    (stands  meditating,) 

Enter  Mart. 

Rayland,  So  fair ! 

So  gentle !     Lady  (can  I  call  you  less  ?), 
I've  heard  that  Luke,  the  fisherman,  did  wed 
With  one  beyond  him,  but  it  cannot  be 
That  thou  art  she ! 

Mary,  O,  sir  !  I  thank  the  heav'ns 
You  are  as  wrong  in  this  as  when  you  say 
That  Luke  did  wed  beyond  him. 

Rayland^  As  thou  wilt-r- 

We  will  not  waste  the  time  in  fond  dispute. 
Forgive  me,  pretty  friend,  nor  think  I  ask 
Without  a  plenteous  reason — By  what  means 
Hath  he  maintained  thee  for  these  many  months  ? 

Mary.    It  was  but  now  you  named  his  toilsome 
trade. 

Rayland.  'Tis  a  bleak  place  to  yield  subsistence. 

Mary,  Yes : 

But  Luke  was  labouring  for  his  wife ;  and  then 
Even  the  deserts  and  the  floods  grew  kind. 

Rayland,  (after  a  pause,)  You  said  he  ne'er  was 
snccour'd  at  the  hands 
Whence  nature  should  have  wrung  as  mnch-— I  mean 
His  father's  ? 

Mary.  Sir,  I  pray  you  pardon  me ; 

I  said  it  not. 

Rayland.  But,  ne'ertheless,  'tis  true; 
And  thou,  who  art  so  tender  of  that  father^ 
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Wert  driven  from  his  maosion  destitate. 
Thoa  Beest  I  know  much.    Now,  then,  confess 
How  oft  distress  hath  made  him  curse  that  name 
For  much  of  his  forlorn  existence,  which. 
With  other  usage,  had  ask'd  no  repoitance.. 

Mary,  You  question  strangely,  sir ;  but  since  it 
takes 
No  leave  of  truth  to  answer  proudly — ^Never ! 
No  babe  e'er  saw  the  world,  no  saint  hath  left  it. 
With  less  to  answer  than  my  hard-used  Luke. 
He  never  mention'd  his  relentless  fetther 

Without  becoming  reverence ;  and  then 
I've  heard  him  sigh  to  think  how  bitterly 
The  memory  of  an  unoffending  son. 

Left  from  his  infancy  to  all  the  ills 

Of  unprotected  poverty,  would  hang 

Upon  that  father's  death-bed.     I  have  said 

Too  much,  but  he  we  speak  of  is  my  husband. 
Rayland,  No :  not  a  jot  too  much — ^'Tis  a  hard  life. 

Your  husband's,  and  laborious  by  night 

As  well  as  day  ? 

Mary,  Oh,  often  have  I  watch'd 

Till  the  grey  dawn  hath  peep'd  into  my  lattice. 

And  found  me  lonely  still. 
Rayland,  But  now  'tis  summer ; 

And,  as  I  think,  his  work  by  night  is  only 

For  the  wild  winter-fowl.   It  must  be  long 

Since  you  watch'd  last  ? 

Mary,  No  longer  than  last  night ; 

But  then  he  went  to  see  a  dying  friend. 
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And  brought  back  that  which  smoothes  his  nights 
hereafter. 
Rayland,  {apart  and  suddenly  resolved),  'Tis  even  so! 
Despair  hath  driven  him 
To  gain  by  rapine  what  more  guiltily 
His  father  gave  him  not.     Prophetic  conscience ; 
Soon  as  I  saw  that  pallid  countenance,         , 
I  knew  'twas  thus  I  should  have  looked  for  him. 
And  felt  the  secret  more  mine  own  than  his ! 
[Aloud,"]  Most  fair,  most  worthy  of  a  kinder  fortune  ! 
Say,  if  Lord  Rayland  came  with  penitence 
To  seek  the  long-neglected  Luke,  and  change 
The  lowly  peasant  to  the  peer's  proud  son, 
Couldst  thou  forget  thy  days  of  lamentation — ' 
Forgive  the  hand  that  raised  thee  not  before  ? 

Mary.  Lord  Rayland !     Yes — that  likeness  !     O, 
my  lord, 
I  have  pray'd  Heav'n  to  let  me  see  you  once  ! 

Rayland,  Hast  thou  no  more  reproach  ?  Thy  spirit 
then 
Is  like  thy  looks,  and  my  remorse  more  deep- 
But  sort  me  not  with  those  with  whom  the  wrench 
Of  nature's  links  is  pastime.     Years  were  gone 
Before  I  knew  my  spirit  heaved  the  breast 
Of  any  but  the  sons  beneath  my  care ; 
And  then,  'twixt  justice  and  thy  husband,  stood 
A  haughty  woman,  jealous  of  her  own. 
O'erruled  in  part,  I  yet  commission'd  one. 
Who  prov'd  unworthy  of  his  trust,  to  make 
Such  poor  amends  as  fortune  might  afford. 
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For  absence  of  the  rest  I  dared  not  offer. 

Oh !  it  was  wrong !  and  I  have  paid  it  deeply. 

It  hath  bronght  down  misfortune  in  such  weight 

As  might  be  caUed  atonement — Tis  a  tale 

For  ampler  space ;  my  wife  is  dead ;  my  children. 

Or  dead,  or  worse,  in  disregarded  dnty  : 

My  home  is  solitary,  bat  for  thee 

And  him  thou  lor'st. 

Mary,  And  who  will  overpay 

In  all  a  son  should  be,  whatever  grief 
May  elsewhere  have  befedl'n  you.     O,  my  lord. 
You  come  to  bring  us  wealth,  and  ne'er  can  know 
Tlie  half  of  that  son's  worth ;  ne'er  see  him  tried ! 
(Caleb  returns  in  great  horror.) 

Rayland.   My  messenger  !   Nay,  speak. 

Mary,  In  mercy,  Caleb, 

Why  is  your  look  so  dreadful  ? — Nought  of  him  ? 
Nought  of  my  husband  ? 

Rayland.  He  is  dumb  with  fear. 

Caleb,  Would  I  were  so  for  ever ! 

Mary,  Thou  hast  something 

Of  matchless  horror  to  relate — My  husband  ! 
O,  quickly  speak ! — My  husband  ! 

Caleb.  Did  you  mark 

No  strangeness  in  his  manner  when  you  parted  ? 

Mary,  No — nothing — Yes — O,   God!  I   charge 
thee,  speak ! 

Rayland,   Speak  briefly,  peasant ;  'tis  his   father 
listens — 

Caleb.  1  used  my  utmost  speed,  but  the  deep  fen  ^ 
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Clang  to  my  feet,  and  pluck'd  me  back,  as  though 
It  were  in  league  with  that  most  damned  whirlpool. 

[They  stand  motionless,  whilst  he  continues* 
My  heart  misgave  me  whilst  I  struggled  on ; 
I  thought  of  his  last  look,  and  laboured  harder. 
And  came  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  brink. 
The  stream  has  nothing  to  oppose  its  course. 
And  glides  in  deadly  silence.     Then  I  heard 
The  name  of  **  Mary,"  and  a  plmige,  and  then 
A  suffocating  gasp.     I  heard  no  more ; 
But,  dashing  through  the  rushes  which  conceal'd 
The  drowning  man,  beheld  a  quivering  arm 
Just  vanish  in  the  greedy  whirlpool's  gorge ! 

Mary,  But — ^but — thou  say'st — I  know — I  see  thou 

say'st 
It  was  not  he !     My  husband — God !  O  God ! 

[She  falls  into  the  arms  of  Rayhmd. 
Rayland,  Thou  loitering  knave  !  what  need  so  many 

words  ? 
Thou'dst  have  me  think  it  was  indeed  my  son. 

Caleh.  A  boat  had  drifted  to  the  shore  —  'twas 

Luke's. 
I  leap'd  into't,  and  shouted  loud  for  help. 
Which,  haply,  was  at  hand.     Alas,  alas ! 
None  ever  rose, — and  none  hath  e'er  been  rais'd. 
Alive  or  dead,  from  that  dark  place !     I  left; 
My  breathless  friends  lamenting  on  the  bank : 
Their  toil  was  fruitless. 

Rayland,  Still  thou  art  not  sure — 

Was  there  no  wretch  aweary  of  his  life 
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Save  my  poor  son  ?    No  fiather  that  deserved 
Despair  save  me  ? 

Caleb,  I  saw  him  yesterday 

Wrought  to  a  pitch  of  most  impatient  g^ef — 
Twas  one  of  many  hlank»  snooessless  days. 
And  he  talk'd  madly  of  his  wife  and  famine. 
I  left  him  late  upon  the  moor.    This  mom. 
Returning  home  from  Willow  Mead,  I  found  him 
In  strange  disorder  at  his  cottage  door. 
He  told  me  he  had  slept ;  his  wife  just  now 
Assured  me  that  he  was  not  home  aU  night. 
And,  when  he  came,  he  brought  a  purse  of  gold« 
My  lord,  perhaps,  you  best  know  how  he  got  it. 

Rayland.  Well,  well — ^thou'dst  not  betray  ? 

Caleb.  Not  I, 

my  lord. 
Fear,  shame,  and  horror,  at  the  desperate  deed 
Explain  the  rest  too  welL 

Rayland,  Tis  just,  most  just ! 

I  gave  no  heed  to  his  necessity. 
And  angry  Heaven  hath  snatcb'd  him  up  from  mine. 


PART  V. 

The  Whirlpool. 

Mary  (in  wild  disorder). 

I  HAVE  escaped  them,  keenly  as  they  watch'd  ; 
Because,  forsooth,  I  was  not  fit  to  stray 
Alone.     I  did  not  love  their  finery. 
Their  downy  couch — I  could  not  rest  on  it 
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As  I  have  rested  on  our  cabin  bed : 

And  that  long  mirror  did  but  shew  my  face 

Was  very  pale  and  haggard,  and  metbinks 

The  limpid  stream  will  do  't  as  well.     Oh,  here—* 

'Twas  here  my  gentle  Luke  did  bid  me  come. 

He  said  I  should  not  visit  the  last  spot 

He  looked  upon — ^nor  pray — for  what  ?    O,  truly. 

That  water-lilies  might  be  more  abundant. 

He  should  be  here,  but  is  not.     Would  he  were ! 

For  I  would  tell  him  of  that  good  old  man 

Who  call'd  me  his  last  child,  and  wept  so  sadly. 

We  shall  be  joyous  now — no  more  of  toil — 

No  more  of  terror :  we  will  think  of  nothing 

But  making  every  one  good,  rich,  and  happy ; 

But  we'll  live  still  in  that  sequester'd  cot. 

And  listen  when  the  distant  bells  do  ring 

Grood  night  unto  the  setting  sun,  and  mark. 

With  mirthful  eyes,  the  insects  revelling 

In  tiny  multitudes  above  the  stream. 

[Patisesfor  a  long  time,  and  then  bursts  into  tears. 
He  does  not  come,  and  they'll  be  here  anon 
To  take  me  back  to  that  dull  house  of  mourning. 
I'll  climb  this  leaning  stump  and  look  for  him — 
And  now  I'll  see  them  ere  they  come*    Why,  sure, 
'Tis  Martha's  willow !    No ;  that's  farther  down. 
It  shall  be  mine,  and  here  I'll  sit  all  day — 
And  night,  when  I  can  leave  that  strange  old  man : 
And  that  is  eas'ly  done,  for  he  is  blind — 
Blinded  with  tears.    How  gaily  do  I  rock 
In  the  swift  whirl  which  seems  to  bear  me  with  it ! 
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*Ti8  very  clear,  and  yet  I  strive  in  vain — 

I  cannot  see  the  bottom,  where  my  Luke 

Hath  hid  himself. — I'll  call  him — Luke !  what,  Luke ! 

— He  does  not  answer :  no — nor  Echo  neither-*^ 

She  will  not  live  in  such  a  dreary  place. 

Why,  nor  will  I — I'll  come  and  seek  thee,  truant. 

This  hollow  trunk  shall  be  my  bonny  boat ; 

It  hath  been  here  a  hundred  years,  and  stood 

More  storms  than  man  hath  seen.     What  is  it  then 

So  heavy  in  a  simple  girl,  that  makes 

It  totter  thus  ?     I  know — it  is  my  heart. 

How  merrily  we  swing !    But  softly — softly ! 

I'll  tie  my  birthday  scarf  to  this  tall  bulrush. 

That  the  old  man  may  know  where  I  am  gone. 

And  light  on  wherewithal  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

There — how  the  light  silk  laughs  to  tell  the  breeze 

How  well  we  play  at  hide  and  seek ! — Now  crack. 

Thou  obstinate  old  tree — crack,  crack,  I  say. 

And  bear  me  to  my  true  love.     Every  time 

The  summer  eves  come  round,  we  will  be  seen 

Sailing  along  on  thy  old  knotty  back. 

My  Luke  shall  steer  thee  with  a  wish ;  whilst  I, 

In  semblance,  twine  his  hair  with  dripping  flowers. 

Crack,  crack,  I  ^ay.    The  folks  shall  come  afar 

To  see  us  keep  our  holyday.     Nay,  then. 

An  thou  wilt  not,  I'll  make  thee, 

[Shakes  the  tree,  which  gives  way,  and  falls  wit 

her  into  the  water. 

Merrily ! 

O,  merrily !  I  saw  them  on  the  search ; 
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But  they  shall  never  catch  me.     Ne'erthdeas, 
I'll  sing  them,  for  their  pains,  a  £EU*ewell  song. 

"  Under  the  wave,  and  under  the  wave. 
Beneath  the  old  willow  tree ; 
With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep,  deep  grave. 
My  hiding-place  shall  be." 

\WhUe  she  sits,  earelessfy  smgwg,  the  tree  floats 
steadily  round  the  circles  of  the  Whirlpool,  gra* 
dually  approaching  the  centre,  in  which  she  diS' 
appears. 


VOL.  II. 


PI  «•  V 
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A  SKETCH. 

GommIo,  Now  would  I  give  a  thonsaiid  foriongs  of  sea  for 
tn  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  aay 
thing. — ^The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry 
death. — The  Tempest, 

'^  PuGH  !  how  hot  it  is  !"  quoth  my  fat  friend 

Mr.  D ,  dragging  me   along  the  jetty  at 

Ryde,  as  a  three-decker  would  tow  a  cock-boat. 
*^  I  came  here  to  cool  myself  in  the  evening 
breeze,  but  find  it  like  the  breeze  of  the  bel- 
lows, for,  the  harder  it  blows,  the  hotter  the 
fire  3  and  I  am  a  pretty  subject  for  sunbeams, 
a'nt  I  ?  If  people  go  to  heaven  by  flying,  I 
shall  be  ruined  to  a  certainty,  for  where  will 
you  find  wings  to  carry  twenty  stone  ?  '* 

With  all  this  anti-cherubic  ponderosity,  my 

friend  (whom,  I  trust,  the  reader  will  recollect 
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as  the  hero  of  the  Pic  Nic,  in  Vol.  I.)  had  the 
advantage  of  most  unwieldy  subjects^  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  active 
he  grew,  the  greater  beau,  and  the  more  envied 
favourite  of  the  ladies.  The  crowds  who  were 
languishing  under  their  parasols  all  brightened 
up  their  smiles  to  respond  to  his  jocularity ; 
and  the  very  creaking  of  the  planks  beneath  his 
stride  seemed  to  attract  imiversal  admiration. 
We  sat  down  on  the  stairs  which  descended  to 
the  water,  where  a  numerous  party  were  ad- 
miring the  fleet  of  yachts,  all  lying  ready  for 
the  Regatta  on  the  morrow.  The  light  clouds, 
the  white  sails,  the  thousand  varied  colours, 
and  even  the  minutest  rope,  were  reflected  in 
the  sunny  water  with  a  fidelity  which  reminded 

Mr.  D of  a  world  turned  topsy-turvy ;  and 

the  prospect  of  fine  weather,  and  a  sight  of  the 
King,  set  every  one  upon  arranging  plans  for 
going  to  sea ;  all  of  which  my  friend  assisted 
with  his  counsel,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  to  be  included  as  ballast.  In  fact,  this  as- 
sumption was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing 
a  party,  the  responsible  ladies  being  solely  in- 
duced to  brave  the  danger  from  a  reasonable 
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confidence  that  a  man  of  Mr.  D 's  compass 

would  undertake  nothing  hazardous. 

Alas !  that  years  of  discretion  should  ever 
be  indiscreet  enough  to  form  those  gaUey-slave 
amusements,  called  parties  of  pleasure^  from 
which  the  utmost  good  that  can  be  extracted 
is  a  disposition  to  jog  on  the  more  contented 
with  things  in  their  ordinary  course.  In  the 
commencement,  it  is  an  even  chance  but  you 
arc  afflicted  with  a  coup  de  soleil ;  in  the 
middle^  it  is  two  to  one  that  each  individual 
has  a  different  view  of  enjoyment,  and  thinks 
how  happy  he  could  have  been  without  the 
rest;  and  then  it  is  any  odds  you  please  that  the 
finale  is  an  accident ;  for  which  the  only  con- 
solation is,  ^*I  told  you  how  it  would  be/'  I 
never  gave  into  a  martyrdom  of  the  kind,  of 
which  this  is  not  the  exact  character,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  and  from  this  one  I  can  only 
deduct  the  discontent,  which  was  banished 
(from  me  at  least)  by  a  pair  of  eyes  which  would 
have  banished  the  gloom  of  Erebus.  Evwi  im>w 
they  were  sparkling  on  the  jetty  stairs,  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  the  hide-and-seek  in  the  wood, 
and  to  dare  the  utterance  of  my  evil  forebod- 
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ii^s.     And  then  there  was  Mr.  D y  who 

had  rolled  down  the  hill  to  show  us  the  effect  of 
an  avalanche ;  and  then  there,  were  the  captain 
and  the  cornet,  who  had  sent  the  higher  author- 
ities to  hunt  the  hide-and-seek  people  in  a 
wrong  direction.  How  could  I  resist  an  invita* 
tion  under  such  circumstances?  Above  all, 
there  was  the  cockney  cousin  Cymon,  who  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  beauty  of  Barbara,  even 
through  those  opaque  white  starers  !  One 
would  sooner  have  expected  the  sun  to  shine 
through  the  frosty  Caucasus ;  and  had  I  wanted 
the  inducements  already  mentioned  to  encoun- 
ter the  fatigues  of  pleasure,  I  must  needs  have 
gone  to  relieve  Barbara  from  the  persecutions 
of  this  remorseless  vara  avis. 

Pretty,  pretty  Barbara  !  She  was  still  the 
same  sweet,  natural  young  creature  as  ever, 
and  conversed  upon  days  gone  by  with  an  en- 
thusiasm, tempered  by  an  embarrassment  which 
>awakened  recollections  of  Arcadia  —  of  Olym- 
pus itself !  With  the  bloom  of  beauty,  she 
possessed^  what  was  infinitely  more  fascinating, 
the  bloom  of  character,  and  always  inspired  a 
sensation  akin  to  that  which  one  feels  on  greet- 
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ing  the  first  flowers  of  the  spring,  or  the  &nft 
notes  of  the  iHrd  which  announces  it.  The 
moments  which  one  spends  in  wandering 
through  the  little  sequestered  retreats  of  cha<^ 
racters  Hke  these  are  of  more  benefit  to  em- 
own  than  the  best  homilies  against  etil  conMt^ 
that  were  erer  written.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  plot  any  thing  bad  in  such  an  atmosphere 
and  I  am  conmced  that  a  renewal  of  my  ex- 
cursions therein  refreshed  my  virtues  inoak^ 
lably;  for  if  before  I  only  despised  Mt. 
Cymon^  I  now  hated  him  into  the  bargain, 
which  was  most  scrupulously  giving  him  his 
due. 

The  next  morning  we  pushed  off  to  the 
vessel,  which  Mr.  D  bad  contrived  to  bor* 
row,  with  a  concert  of  lively  voices,  like  the 
carol  of  a  flight  of  linnets.  We  found  our 
jovial  friend,  who  had  undertaken  to  be  captain 
and  all  the  sailors,  busily  employed  in  clearing 
decks ;  and  pronounced  the  Charming  Sally  t6 
be  no  less  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
charming  commander.  Being  determined  to 
exhibit  all  in  character,  he  had  equipped  him- 
self for  the  occasion  in  a  short  sailor's  Jack^ 
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aiid  linen  trowsers^  and  appeared^  Uke  a  toad  i^ 
his-  hole^  to  have  expanded  to  their  full  4imen.'^ 

«  Ho,  bo  r'  said  he,  '<  a'nt  I  a  jolly  fellow  V 

Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Thomas  expostulate 
loudly  at  there  beuig  no  sailors,  and  eaniesUy 
entreated  to  kno\r  whether  he  had  ever  ma- 
nned a  ship  before. 

*^  Ho,  ho  t  that's  a  good  joke  I  Justas  if  I 
cxndd  not  manage  such  a  cockle-sbell  as  thia, 
whether  I  had  or  not !  Why,  here  is  iiot  water 
enough  in  the  Channel  to  drown  me !  I  can 
swim  like  a  whale,  if  needs  must ;  and  as  for  a 
dozen  or  two  of  you  on  my  back — Lord,  Lord ! 
Hillo,  Comet,  let  go  the  moorings.  NoW~for 
the  mainsail  — •  this  great  rope,  I  suppose — ^^Up 
she  goes  1    Yeo,  yeo,  yep  !  " 

Up  she  went  indeed,  and  up  she  would  have 
gone  had  she  been  a  ton  heavier. 

*'Mr.  Cymon,**  he  resumed,  observing  that 
the  vicinity  of  that  ample-headed  young  person 
to  the  gentle  Barbara  might  materially  interfere 
witib  the  convenience  of  more  deserving  folks, 
'*  you  have  a  pair  of  fine  keen  eyes,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  employ  you  upon  the  con/' 
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Upon  the  vhat  t"  stared  Cymoo. 
Upon  the  look-oat,  Lieatenant  Cymon  ;  a9 
be  so  good  as  to  go  and  hide  yourself  bdiind 
the  foresail,  and  see  that  we  don't  run  oyer  the 
King." 

Poor  Cymon  endeairoored,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  genuine  modesty,  to  excuse  himself 
from  promotion ;  but  was  oyerruled  by  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  he  was  the  only  person  fit 

for  it.   Mr.  D stood  jovially  singing  at  the 

helm,  and  satisfying  the  steady  ladies  (who  are 
always  more  curious  than  the  giddy  ones)  as 
to  who  was  this  and  who  was  that ;  and  the  rest 
of  our  voyagers  felt  the  breeze  bring  nothing 
but  harmony  and  blow  away  nothing  but  care. 

The  elements  were  perfectly  impartial  in  their 
favours,  for  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  quite  as 
happy  as  we^  and,  as  we  neared  Spithead,  we 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging ;  for 
every  sidl  of  eyery  description,  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  to  the  catamaran,  consisting  of 
Heaven  knows  how  many  hundreds,  had  con- 
gr^ated  into  a  shoal,  which  left  us  scarcely 
sailing-room.  Cymon's  post  was  no  sinecure, 
and  his  fears  of  an  accident,  had  he  not  occa- 
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sionally  peeped  astern  to  see  what  I  was  about, 
would  fully  have  justified  our  confidence  in 
him.  This  tinge  of  the  tender  passion,  how- 
ever,  (if  it  somewhat  obscured  his  glory,  as  it 
has  often  done  that  of  greater  men)  by  adding 
to  the  perils  of  our  voyage,  considerably,  in- 
creased its  interest.  The  flaunting  of  the 
stranger  pendants  over  our  deck,  the  shouts  of 
"  Keep  off!"  the  discord  of  divers  bands  play- 
ing divers  tunes  almost  on  board  of  us,  and  the 
cries  of  our  respectable  passengers,  made  Mr. 

D laugh  like  an  earthquake.     Mrs.  John 

and  Mrs.  Thomas  grew  more  and  more  nervous, 
and  talked  of  going  home,  particularly  as  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  King  coming  to  sea.  ^The 
only  way  in  which  the  steersman  could  pacify 
them  was  by  promising,  as  he  hoped  to  grow 
fatter.,  that  they  should  hear  news  of  his  Ma- 
jesty from  the  next  man-of-war.  Accordingly, 
with  a  malicious  chuckle,  he  steered  direct  for 
the  nearest  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty,  which, 
with  all  their  yards  manned  and  all  their  co- 
lours flying,  were  just  preparing  for  a  royal 
salute.  We  could  not  have  been  in  a  better 
situation  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  for  our  flag 
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was  broshii^  the  stern  <rf  the  Veogeiirprecifldy 
as  the  first  match  was  applied.  The  explosioii 
seemed  to  frighten  the  craft  its^,  which 
almost  jmnped  out  <rf  the  water;  and  as  for 
Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mr.  D de- 
clared that  their  stanchions  were  cot  away  as 
dean  as  if  a  chain-shot  had  taken  them. 

*'  Ho,  ho  ! ''  he  exclaimed,  as  they  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  deck,  ''Tra£edgar  was  a  fool  to 
this." 

"Oh,  Mr.  D !  "  —  and  then  there  was 

another  roar — '^  Put  us  on  shore  !"  and  then 
another,  ^  We  shall  all  be  killed !"  and  then  a 
regular  round.  Meantime,  the  batteries  were 
hard  at  work  on  either  shore,  almost  every 
pleasure-boat  contributed  its  loyal  effusion  of 
fire  and  smoke,  and  the  captain  and  comet 
banged  away  with  a  little  cannon,  which  Mr. 

D had  brought  in  his  pocket,  till  it  was 

absolutely  red-hot.  In  short,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  nothingbut  one  enormous  cracker^ 
and  all  that  was  visible  were  the  flashes  of 
flame,  and  the  sailors  upon  the  topmost  rig- 
ging, who  appeared  to  be  standing  upon  tio- 
thing. 
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,  *^Donr'^  be  frightened.  Aunt  John/*  cried 
Cymon,  who  had  fled  from  his  poet  tol:ake 
rrfuge  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  D  ■■■'■  .  ^^Doa't  be 
frightened :  there  are  no  bullets  in  them/^: 
,  "  Ho,;  ho  I"  shouted  D — ^,  >^  officer  <rf  ^e 
forepasUe  desert  his  post  in  hai}tle  !  A  coiurt- 
martial!  A  court-martial  I  How  now,  Mrs. 
John ;  is  the  King  coming  now  f  '^ 

^*  Oh,  Mn  D 1  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst 

of  one's  sins  !  *' 

"Never  mind,  Mrs.  John^  Heav^en  mU  take 
it  into  consideration  that  we  had  no  time  to 
repent." 

At  length  the  wars  ended  and  the  wounded 
were  gathered  up,  and,  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  their  horrors  were  dissipated  by  a  view 
of  the  real  royal  yacht  which  was  making  dl 
sail  towards  the  Needles. 

"Ready  about!'*  exclaimed  Mr*  D — -*-. 
*'Up  fore-topsail,  sky-scrapers  and  moon- 
rakers  !  We'll  catch  him,  though  he  were 
king  of  the  Jack-o'lanterns ! "  and  away  we 
went  in  full  chase,  and,  I  might  add,  in  full 
cry. 

The  breeze,  however,  only  carried  us  abreast 
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of  Cowes.  Oar  sails  rocked  for  ft  mofnent  to 
and  fro,  and  then  dropped  motionlesB.  All 
the  company,  as  is  usual  on  parties  of  |riea« 
sure,  hegKk  to  be  dissatisfied ;  the  curious,  Uiat 
they  couM  not  see  the  King,  and  the  rest  that 
folks  had  nothing  to  ck>  but  to  listen  to  what 
their  neighbours  vere  saying.  In  this  agree- 
able occupation  Cymon  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous, and  eyed  the  gentle  Barbara  just  as 
the  jackal  would  eye  the  lamb,  to  see  how 
much  the  lion  (I  b^  pardon  for  the  magnificent 
comparison,  but  I  really  was  a  Uon  to  Cymon,) 
—to  see  how  much  the  lion  means  to  leave 
him. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  D ,   "just 

under  the  line !  I  don't  know  what  we  shaU 
do,  unless  we  tar  and  feather  cousin  Cymon." 

*'  I  think,"  replied  Barbara,  with  a  pretty 
smile  of  vengeance,  "this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  court-martial." 

Every  one,  excepting  the  culprit,  applauded 

the  idea,  and  Mr.  D swore  by  Neptune  he 

should  have  justice.  Cymon's  wit  and  courage 
were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  all  he  could 
think  of  to  parry  the  joke  was  to  grin  on  the 
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wrong  side  of  his  face  and  cry,  *^  What  non- 
sense !  '^  But,  luminous  as  this  defence  was, 
it  eould  not  save  him,  for  he  was  found  guilty 
not  only  of  having  a  white  feather,  but  a  whole 
tail  full  of  them,  upon  which  the  court  .sen- 
tenced him  to  go  down  below  and  unpack  the 
dinner.  Poor  Cymon,  whatever  were  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  was  obliged  to  take  it  all  as  a 
good  joke,  and,  accordingly,  tumbled  down  the 
cabin  stairs  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 

Nothing  induces  patience  so  much  as  good 
cheer ;  and  Mr.  D y  whom  we  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  commissariat  from  ancient  ex- 
perience of  his  capability,  had  laid  in  a  stock, 
which  would  have  taken  us  to  Gibraltar  and 
back. 

"  Who  cares  for  the  wind  now  f  '*  quoth  he, 
wiping  his  head,  and  preparing  to  do  the  ho- 
nours of  the  table.  "And  who  cares, for  the 
King  either  f  I  would  not  be  King  if  I  could, 
till  after  dinner.  How  now,  White-feather, 
can't  you  get  room  next  to  Cousin  Barbara  ? 
Squeeze  in  next  to  me,  then  —  Til  promise  not 
to  incommode  you  with  my  bones.  There, 
hand  that  to  Aunt  John,  and  give  me  the  cork- 
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•screw.  Ho,  ho !  There's  a  fine  frothy  a^afc'ifct 
Captain,  my  service  to  you,  and  chock  that 
target  of  lamb  here.  Cousin  Barbara^  dou't 
let  that  young  fellow  talk  you  out  of  your  din- 
ner. Cymou  White-feather^  a  glass  of  Dutch 
courage.  Pop  !  Fiz !  There's  a  bottle^  IV^. 
Thomas  I" 
Thus,  time 

"  Went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

and  then  the  sun  sank  and  the  breeze  rose^  and 
Mrs.  John  was  for  renewing  the  chase  of  the 

King,  and  Mr.  D swore  he  would  have  a 

dance. 

"Cousin  Barbara,"  cried  Cymon,  "mind, 
you  are  engaged  to  dance  with  me." 

'^ Dance  with  you!"  ejaculated  Mr.  D : 

"  not  to  be  heard  of ! 

*  None  bat  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave,  deserve  the  fair.' 

So  you  shall  play  the  fiddle,  and  give  us  *  OS 
she  goes,'  or  some  such  food  of  love.  Hillo  ! 
All  hands  on  deck !  Come^  Mrs.  John^  you 
and  I  will  open  the  ball.  Change  sides  and 
back  again,  down  the  middle  and  overboard* 
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Strike  up^  fiddler,  and  stick  yourself  against 
the  rudder,  and  steer  like  Arion  amongst  tke 
dolphins!*' 

Cymon's  Cremona,  which  he  had  brought 
dowii  from  London  on  purpose  to  fiddle  aw'ay 
the  heart  of  Barbara,  had  really  been  smuggled 
on  board,  and,  as  resistance  to  Mr.  D — ^ 
was  out  of  the  question,  he  was  even  con- 
strained to  commence  operations,  though  with 
a  face  most  terribly  out  of  tune.  Oflf  went 
the  Colossus  with  the  struggling  Mrs.  Johi), 
who  declared  in  vain  that  we  should  all  go  to 
the  bottom.  '^  Ho,  ho  !  "  he  cried,  ^'  Til  show 
you  how  to  dance,  if  the  planks  hold  together  ! 
Right  and  left,  pousette,  begin  at  top,  and 
scrape  away,  Cremona  !'*  Then  followed  Bar- 
bara and  myself,  and  then  another  couple,  and 
then  another ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle, 
the  King  made  a  tack,  and  passed  back  under 
the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whilst  we 
were  running  hard  upon  Hurst  Castle. 

^^Hilloho!  Hark  back!  The  King  hafe 
given' us  the  double.  Ready  about!  Helm's 
a-lee!  All  Arion's  fault!  Over  with  him! 
Chuck  him  to  the  dolphins  !  " 
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^^  Oh^  Cymon,  how  could  yoa  be  so  careless  !^' 
quoth  one. 

^'  How  excessively  stupid !  **  ejaculated  an- 
other. 

^*  How  amazingly  awkward !''  added  a  thiril. 

Cymon's  attempts  to  excuse  himself  were  all 
drowned  in  the  overwhelming  accusations ;  and 
in  his  confusion,  tis  he  was  putting  the  vessel 
about  according  to  the  divers  directions  of  Mr. 

D and  three  or  four  more  of  the  party,  who 

kept  dancing  all  the  time^  he  very  nearly  swept 
every  soul  of  us  overboard  with  the  boom. 
Before  the  screaming  was  over,  his  way  chanced 
to  be  impeded  by  another  yacht,  and,  not  know* 
ing  exactly  what  he  was  about,  he  first  dodged 
her  this  way,  and  then  that,  and  then  ran 
dean  on  board  of  her,  with  a  shock  which 
had  well  nigh  split  us  asunder.  Never  was  the 
cry  of  despairing  mariners  so  terrific.  The 
middle-aged  ladies  flung  themselves  for  safety 
into  the  arms  of  the  Leviathan ;  Barbara  al- 
lowed me  to  press  her  to  my  bosom  and  swear 
I  would  die  with  her;  the  Captain  and  the 
Comet  seemed  to  be  employed  in  an  equally 
despairing  manner ;  and  Cymon  tore  his  hair 
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and  besought  every  one  in  vain  to  show  him 
which  was  the  way  to  swim.  Still,  far  above 
this  mortal  conflict  of  sounds,  was  heard  the 
shout  of  Mr.  D . 

^^  Ho,  ho,  ho !  thank  God  we  are  not  born 
to  be  hanged  !  I'm  glad  I  had  no  time  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  for  I  never  could  have  taken 
sufficient  advantage  of  it  to  be  saved.  Ho  ho  ! 
if  Cymon  is  not  drowned,  TU  haunt  him.  What 
a  bone  for  the  fish  to  pick  !  Mackerel  will  be 
as  cheap  as  dirt!" 

When  we  found  that  we  were  not  actually 
sinking,  tranquillity  was  in  some  measure  re- 
stored. All  the  damage  we  had  sustained  was 
the  loss  of  the  bowsprit,  which  was  broken 
short  off,  and  hung  dangling  by  its  rigging; 
but,  as  without  this  same  appendage  the  vessel 
would  not  answer  the  helm,  the  disaster  was 

still  pretty  considerable.    Mr.  D ,  however, 

was  as  good  as  a  man-of-war's  crew  3  and 
having  found  the  tool-chest  and  seated  himself 
across  the  stem,  he  set  bravely  to  work,  with 
the  assistance  of  poor  Cymon,  who  was  assured 
by  every  body  that  he  ought  to  help  because  it 
was  -entirely  his  fault. 
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**  His  fault !  Ay,  to  be  sure  it  was— Jonas 
himself  1  The  sledge-hammer,  Jonas^  and  stno- 
ther  ten-penny  nail — Ugh  !  ugh !  ugh  I  there 
it  it  I  nothing  like  a  heavy  arm  to  drive  at  iiail: 

*  Yoa  gentlemen  of  England,  who  dwell  at  h(MPBLe  ateftse,'— 

The  saw,  Jonas,  the  saw  1—^ 

*  How  little  do  joa  think  upon  the  dangers  of  the  seas.^  * . 

There  she  is — there's  my  bill  of  a  woododck, 
ready  to  pick  the  King's  eye  out,  if  we  eduld 
only  see  him.  Jonas,  jovl  have  lost  us  two 
hours  good,  so  you  must  just  stand  her^  and 
fiddle  for  the  Jetty  lights/' 

At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  ladies,  Mr. 
D  then  resumed  the  helm,  and  we  con« 
tinned  our  voyage  with  pretty  Cair  hopes  of.  ar* 
riving  at  home  somewhere  about  midnight* 

**  Barbara,''  said  I,  ^  are  you  fatiguedt^'    - 

^*  No ! ''  she  replied  in  the  same  under-tont-^ 
but  oh,  how  sweet ! 

**  And  have  you  enjoyed  the  day  t " 

<^ Oh,  so  much!" 

^^  And  what  have  you  found  so  enjoyable  jb 
it!*' 

*«  I  don't  know!" 

«<  Was  it  the  seat" 
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'« The  sights?" 

"No!'' 

"Was  it  your  cousiu  Cymon's  company  t" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  Was  it — was  it  any  one's  else  in  particUi- 
lart" 

Barbara  made  no  reply. 

**  Will  you  not  answer  me  ?  Barbara^  I  am 
going  abroad  to-morrow  to  stay  three  years." 
"  ^*No!'*  she  said  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
touch  of  her  hand  which  gave  me  a  spaam  of 
real  pity  for  poor  Cymon.  What  exquisite^ac- 
companiments  to  such  a  murmuring  as^  thiB 
would  have  been  the  star-lighted  midnight^  the 
sweep  of  the  winds  which  blew  my  boat-cloak 
around  such  a  pair  of  shoulders,  the  sparkling 
of  the  spray  which  seemed  to  cast  a  protecting 
halo  over  our  prow  ! — ^what  exquisite  accom* 
paniments  would  they  have  proved,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ungrateful  repining  of  Mrs.  John 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  had  no  sooner  been  re- 
lieved from  staring  in  the  face  of  death,  than 
they  began  their  lamentations  for  not  having 
ogled  his  Majesty.    Then  there  was  tibe  Pdly- 
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phemuB  figure  of  my  friend  D ,  who  bel- 
lowed his  balladfl  like  the  BuU  <^  Bashan !  Ai 
for  the  d^raded  Cymon^  he  sat  brooding  over 
hia  grievances  quiet  enoagh  at  last,  forming  de- 
terminations  never  again  to  venture  his  person 
and  reputation  upon  the  stormy  ocean.  The 
rest  of  the  passengers  too  were  as  tranquil  as 
could  be  desired^  and  therefore  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  supervise  their  occupations.  JButob! 

*'  T*  Stan,  vhidi  are  the  poetiy  of  Heaven," 

why  cannot  love  have  a  pinnace  with  no  sailors 
but  yourselves? 

/^Hillo !"  cried  he  of  Bashan,  *^  what  news 
vhead,  Jonas?" 

^'I  think  I  see  the  Jetty  lights.*' 

'^  Wdl  said,  Jonas :  you'll  be  good  fnracmie- 
thing  after  all.    Starboard  or  larboard,  Jcmas  ? 
To  the  right  or  left?" 
.     ^^  To  the  right — a  little  more — more  stilL" 

Cymon  was  really  beginning  to  get  some 
•credit  for  seeing  what  nobody  else  could;  but 
his  reputation  was  doomed  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
bud,  for,  instead  of  having  seen  the  Jetty  l^hts, 
he  had  all  along  been  bending  his  optics  i^on 
41  cottage  window  two  miles  short  oi  than; 
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and^  in  the  midst  of  his  praises^  we  dashed^ 
like  a  benighted  sword-fish^  into  a  hard'^heaiited 
mud  bank. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  **  shouted  Polyphemus,  *^  if  you 
are  not  Jonas  now,  I  am  no  whale,  that's  atti '' 

^^  A  rock,  a  rock ! "  screamed  all  who  were 
not  occupied  with  softer  cogitations.    ' 

"  No,  Mrs.  John ;  no,  ho,  ho !  worse  than 
that !  we  are  on  the  mud  ;  and  once  g^t  me  on 
the  mud,  and  I'll  defy  the  devil  to  get  me  off 
again.  Give  me  sea-room«— cmly  float  me,  a^d 
all  well  and  good ;  but  here  I  am,  like  a  strandied 
Leviathan,  and  push  me  off  who  can.  Noah's 
ark  was  never  more  firmly  fixed  upon  Mont 
Blanc,  or  Primrose  Hill,  or  where  t^^  deuce 
was  itf  Nevertheless,  we'll  try.  The  boat- 
hook,  Jonas — ^the  boat-hook !  Oh  fop'a  cedar 
of  Lebanon !  '* 

Alas  !  he  pushed  and  strained  till  he  ahnost 
apitted  himself  upon  the  pole,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

*^Firm  as  Windsor  Castle!  you'H  never 
move  whilst.  I:  am  on  board.  If  I  was  out, 
indeed,  you  would  bob  up  like  a  cork ;  but  then- 
what  would  become  of  you  without  me^?    I'll 
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p«l  ni3rseif  in  t'odicr  scale,  and  see  wbi^ 
win  da.*' 

With  that  he  plunged  over  the  stem  into 
the  boat«  and  began  polling  away  till  the  oars 


^  Pntik  away  at  the  bow,  my  boys,  and  FlI 
towyoo  ootbadLwaidsfDrwards.  Liord,IiMd! 
if  I  could  only  be  in  both  places  at  onc^  I'd 
make  her  sUp  out  like  a  mud  eeL  Pngb!  it's 
of  no  use !  Tbe  wind  is  blowing  us  in  barder 
than  erer,  and  the  sea  is  getting  up,  and  she 
will  be  knodced  to  pieces,  and  Mrs.  John  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  will  never  see  the  King  until  it 
{deases  Hearen  to  call  him  unto  all  those  who 
hare  trarelled  by  land  or  by  sea.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 
to  prayers,  to  prayers,  for  it  is  all  over  with 
you,  unless  you  take  to  the  boat,  or  make  a  raft 
ot  my  back." 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  to  take  his  advice, 
tar  the  sea  became  whiter  and  whiter,  and 
broke  violently  over  us.    Mr.  D  ran  up  a 

tope  as  nimbly  as  a  Brobdignag  spider. 

*'Ho,  hoi  Here's  a  squalling!  To  the 
boat,  to  the  boat ! 

*  Ceue,  rade  Boreas,  blustering  imilor !' 
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Hq,  bo^  ho  I  There's  Jonas  in  first — she'll  not 
be  drowned  if  he  can  help  it.  Now,  Jonas, 
catch  Aunt  John,  for  here  she  comes,  cac)ding 
like  a  basket  of  cocks  and  hens — ^Well  stowed, 
Mrs.  John — Now,  Mrs.  Thomas — there  you  go 
-ihNow  another — and  another — Jump  in,  gen- 
tlemen aU,  and  take  the  oars ;  Jonas  will  steer 
you — he's  a  hand  at  that.'^ 

<^Mr.  D !  Mr.  D V  shrieked  the 

ladies,  ^^  you  will  not  leave  us  to  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  ?     You  will  not  stay  behind  f 

^*  You  have  got  Jonas  with  you,  and  he  is  a 
host  in  himself.  Pull  away,  my  hearties ;  I 
must  stay  and  keep  house — never  desert  the 
good  ship  in  distress ;  besides,  I  should  sink 
you,  as  sure  as  lead.'^ 

Then  there  was  another  cry  set  up— ^^  Bar- 
bara !  Where  is  Barbara  ?" 

'^  God  bless  you,  sweet  Barbara!"  I  whisper- 
ed:  '*  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  about." 

"  You  come  with  us  ?" 

*^ Desert  my  friend  in  distress,  Barbara? 
Impossible ! " 

"  Merciful  Heavens  !  '^ 

"  Bless  you,  sweet  Barbara !    Now  this  step 


bcfcsr.  and  tfcoc  CVmoo  vas  scnnctluii^ 
t>af^  sockisr.  tlsin'  vmt  off  pretty  dcx- 
irroiisiT.  and  ve  kad  sot  anidi  fear  for  their 
pftwce  bone.  VHxn  ther  w«e  fidily 
of  fright,  ve  bcon  to  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  dooe. 

^WhtX  a  ioDrdaT.'  aid  mv  companioD, 
lecdnr  down  the  main<ail — ^nerer  had  such 
fmi  IB  mT  life  ;  bat  why  did  too  not  keep  Bar- 
bara ooboardf  Whew !  there's  a  sea  for  yon ! 
The  tide  is  coming  in — let  ns  heare  out  the 
anchor,  to  preteut  her  firom  drifting  futher  in, 
and  then,  if  we  are  not  knocked  to  pieces  first, 
we  may  be  afloat  by  the  time  we  hare  done 
sapper.  Here  sfhe  goes — splash !  Now  come 
and  grope  for  the  tinder-box,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Providence/' 

There  was  nothing  better  to  be  don^  and  so 
to  the  cabin  we  descended,  and  struck  a  light. 

^^  Ho  ho !  what  land-lubbers  we  were  not  to 
make  Jonas  put  the  dishes  away !  That  crack 
against  t'other  boat  has  capsized  every  thing. 
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Just  grope  about,  and  see  if  you  can  find  the 
lobster  under  the  table.  The  wine  is  safe, 
that's  one  comfort ;  and  here's  .a  goose,  that's 
another.  Now,  draw  your  chair,  and  hold  your 
plate." 

In  spite  of  the  sentimentals,  the  sight  of  my 
friend   pulling    away   tooth    and   nail   at  the 
goose's  leg  inspired  me  with  a  kindred  appe- 
tite, and,  after   the  first  bottle,  we  cared  as 
much  for  Neptune  as  we  did  for  sulky  Cymon. 
At   the   end   of  the  second  bottle,  and  when 
Mr.  D.    had   finished   sucking  the   last   claw 
of  the  lobster,  we   felt  the  sea  dashing  less 
violently. 

"  Slack  water,"  said  he,  "  but  still  hard  and 
fast." 

VVe  went  above  to  make  fresh  efforts,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

"  Here  we  are  then,  till  morning.  What 
signifies?  Better  lying  in  the  cabin  than  in 
the  watch-house,  and  some  of  us  have  done 
that  ere  now.  The  wind  is  just  going  down, 
too — only  just  enough  to  lull  us  to  sleep  and 
keep  us  cool — I'm  for  turning  in." 

There  was  no  alternative ;  so,  having  ga- 

VOL.  II.  r 
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thered  together  all  the  cloaks  and  shawls  which 
had  beeu  left  behind  in  the  hasty  disembark- 
ment,  we  bade  adieu  to  apper  air,  and  set 
about  makmg  our  beds.  The  Bull  of  Bashan 
had  done  the  most  labour,  and  therefore  I  gave 
him  the  most  litter ;  taking  care,  however,  to 
preserve  to  mjrself  the  shawl  of  Barbara. 

^'  Ho  ho !  That's  right !  make  my  bed  to 
the  leeward,  for,  if  I  were  to  roll  over  you,  you 
would  find  me  worse  than  a  waggon-wheel — 
you'd  only  be  fit  to  be  stuck  on  paper,  and  be 
kept  in  a  portfolio  of  dried  dandelions !  Ugh !" 
he  continued,  depositing  his  vast  personal  pro- 
perty, *^  I  shall  sleep  like  a  hunted  hippopota- 
mus." 

And  verily  he  kept  his  word,  for  the  slumber 
of  Boreas  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
sonorous ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  accuse  him  of 
keeping  me  awake,  for  that  was  the  fault  of 
Barbara.  I  placed  her  shawl  next  to  my  boeom, 
and  made  love  to  it  for  a  whole  delicious  hour 
before  I  could  drop  off;  and  then — alas,  that 
dreams  are  not  realities ! 

At  about  six  o'clock  of  one  of  the  finest  morn- 
ings that  ever  shone  upon  mortal  disappoint- 
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v^^nty  I  wa^  awakened  by  a  splash  in  tlie  water, 
just  as  if  a  Titan  had  swooped  down  from  th^ 
highest  heaven.  For  a  moment  there  was  a 
dead  silence,  and  then  a  loud  snort.  "  Ho  ho !' * 
cried  a  jolly  voice,  "this  is  delightful  I  this 
would  cool  a  salamander !" 

I  ran  up  on  deck,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Ho  ho  !"  repeated  D ,  who  was  evolut- 

ing  in  the  water,  "  which  am  I  most  like,  a 
whale  or  a  walrus?  Jump  down  upon  my 
shoulders — you  shall  be  captain  and  I  will  be 
ship,  and  we*ll  be  at  home  in  no  time  3 — or,  if 
you  like,  I'll  give  you  an  airing  to  the  Needles 
and  back,  or  to  St.  Helen's,  or  to  Havre  de 
Grace.  Puff!  puff!  Don't  you  see,  I  go  by 
steam?  Ho  ho  !  you  are  afraid!  Well  then, 
I'll  plumb  the  depth,  and  see  what  chance  we 
have  of  getting  the  craft  off.  Just  look  now, 
and  see  what  a  whirlpool  I  shall  make  as  I  go 
down.  First,  you  know,  we  tread  water,  and 
roll  this  way  and  that  way,  like  the  buoy  at 
Spithead,  and  then  we  shut  up  our  fins  so,  and 
then — Lord  deliver  us  from  sticking  in  the 
mud !— down  we  go." 

He  went  down  like  a  huge  diving-bell — the 

l2 
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vortex  closed  over  him,  the  waves  subsided, 
the  air- bubbles  had  all  burst, 

'■  Bat  where  wu  County  Goy  ?" 

I  continued  watching  the  place  in  the  utmost 
anxiety,  but  he  did  not  rise.  ^^  Grood  God  I" 
I  exclaimed,  ^*  what  has  become  of  him  t" 
when,  to  my  heart's  content,  I  heard  his  jovial 
shout  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel. 

^^  There's  a  dive  for  you !  Deep  as  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  !  Lend  a  hand  here  to  help  me  up. 
We'll  have  her  off  in  no  time— -only  hangs  by 
the  rudder.  Hand  me  my  shirt — ^no,  that's  the 
mainsail.     Ho  ho !" 

Having  performed  his  toilet,  he  set  about 
acting  upon  his  submarine  disco veries,  by 
pushing  the  bow  out  towards  the  deep  water, 
which  we  had  before  been  prevented  from 
doing  by  the  wind.  This  loosened  her  astern, 
where  my  friend,  invigorated  by  his  swim  to 
the  strength  of  a  mammoth,  gave  her  but  a 
single  push,  and  off  she  glided. 

^^  Hurrah !  we're  afloat !  and  here  comes  a 
breeze  just  in  time.  Up  mainsail — yeo,  yeo  !-»— 
set  the  jib — ho  ho !  worth  a  hundred  of  Cymon 
White-feather  V 
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Aud  we  really  got  under  weigh  once  more* 
As  we  neared  the  Jetty  we  perceived  all  our 
party,  and  a  great  many  others,  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  us,  Cymon  having  given  it  as  his 
firm  opinion  that  we  were  drowned,  and  the 
married  ladies  having  averred  that  we  had  no- 
body to  blame  but  ourselves.  The  majority, 
however,  agreed  with  Barbara,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  the  intrepidity 

with  which  Mr.:D had  braved  the  elements 

rather  than  sink  their  boat,  and  nothing  more 
noble  than  the  fearless  devotion  with  which  I 
had  remained  to  share  the  danger  of  my  friend. 
Amidst  the  reiterated  expression  of  these 
flattering  sentiments  we  made  our  triumphant 
landing,  receiving  all  the  distinguished  appel- 
lations from   Pylades   and   Orestes   down    to 
Valentine  and  Orson.     Mrs.  John,  who,  not- 
withstanding her  chagrin  at  having  missed  the 
King,  had  still  a  sort  of  woman's  love  for  a 
hero,  hung  proudly  upon  the  arm  which  had 
wrought  such  wonders;  Barbara  blushed  and 
smiled,  as  though  she  were  quite  contented  to 
lean  upon  mine.    The  procession  was  closed 
by  Cymon,  who  offered  his  service  to  a  less 
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distinguished  beauty,  manfully  assuring  her 
that  he  had  given  up  his  ungrateful  cousin  for 
ever  and  a  day. 

"Ho,   ho,  ho!"  finished  Mr.  D ,  "to 

breakfast — to  breakfast!  Well  done^  Damon 
and  Pythias  !  Well  done,  Gog  and  Magog ! 
Our  names  are  up !  we  shall  both  marry  for- 
tunes, and  then  Til  build  a  three-decker/' 
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Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favours,  dream  as  I  have  done^ 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. 

Shakspeare, 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  often  the 
warm  impulses  of  kindness  grow  chilled  by  the 
prospect  of  a  wearying  perseverance,  and  how 
many  causes  for  repentance  arise  out  of  the 
violation  of  laws  which  we  have  imposed  upon 
ourselves.  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
constantly  exemplified  by  the  patronizing  pro- 
pensity which  is  the  property  of  every  good- 
natured,  unthinking  person  who  may  happen 
to  be  endowed  with  means  or  influence.  Pro- 
mises are  made  without  regard  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  performance,  or  the  capacity  of  the 
object;  and  hopes  are  raised,  of  which  the  dis- 
appointment has  many  a  time  depressed  a  life, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  contented 
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and  happy,  into  sorrow,  discontent,  and  eren 
death  itself.  We  have  all  of  us  witnessed  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  in  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent; and  I  fear  that  the  following  little  history, 
which  occiu^red  under  my  own  eye,  will  only  be 
thought  too  common. 

I  lived  some  years  ago  in  a  small^  retired 
village,  which  was  chiefly  the  property  of  a 
great  lady,  who  occupied  a  mansion  that  was 
considered  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  a  noble  place,  surrounded  by  a  huge 
park,   studded  with    ornamental  timber^   and 
pleasure  houses,  and  lakes,  and  grottoes^  and 
other  attractions,  which  filled  it  during  the  heat 
of  summer  with  half  the  quality  of  the  metropo* 
lis.     During  the  London  season,  however^  it  is 
difficult  for  great  people  to  find  suitable  com- 
panions elsewhere;  and  our  lady,  who  consi- 
dered her  state  of  health  inadequate  to  the  la- 
bours of  society,  beyond  the  high  and  mighty 
circle  I  have  mentioned,  would  sometimes  amuse 
herself  by  condescendingly  attending  to  the  com- 
forts of  her  humble  dependents.     She  had  not 
long  lost  her  husband,  had  no  children,  and  was 
not  past  the  age  of  a  degree  of  romance  with 
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which  young  wido\vs  are  apt  inconsiderately  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  world  of  melancholy  re- 
signation, and  the  sole  pursuit  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  others.  The  sincerity  of  these 
resolutions  is  seldom  to  be  disputed  at  the  time 
they  are  made,  and  I  used  to  feel  quite  as  much 
respect  for  Lady  L-  ,  when  her  stately  form 
strolled  down  to  the  village,  with  these  bene- 
volent propensities,  as  the  little  boys  and  girls 
did  for  the  gold  lace  and  long  stick  of  the  foot- 
man who  stalked  behind  her. 

Among  her  especial  favourites  were  an  ho- 
nest, industrious  couple,  who  fully  deserved  the 
distinction.  They  had  a  large  family  of  beauti- 
ful children,  whom  they  brought  up  in  a  man- 
ner that  did  them  credit,  and  whom  they  had 
afterwards  the  reward  of  seeing  well  off  in  life 
— all  except  one,  and  in  this  one  they  reposed 

their  greatest  hopes,  for  it  was  Lady  L 's 

god-daughter — a  little  beauty,  who  had  drawn 

« 

from  her  the  most  flattering  promises  of  pro- 
tection. I  was  always  fond  of  children,  and 
the  young  Queen  Mab— for  so  I  named  her 
from  her  light  and  airy  form  and  graceful  ex- 
pression— was  one  of  the  most  engaging  I  had 

l5 
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ever  met  with.    She  was  not  more  than  five  or 
six  years  old ;  but,  as  I  watched  her  vpetting 
before  the  cottage»door,  there  was  a  senabUity 
and  mind  in  her  childish  actions^  whieh,  *when 
her  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  were  trani^orted  to 
the  great  house,  deprived  me  of  one  of  my  most 
interesting  contemplations.    Mab  became  all 
at  Once  a  little  lady,  and  I  never  saw  her  but 
wh^i  she  came  down  with  her  patroness  to 
astonish,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  soil  her 
finery  in  the  thoughtless  joy  of  the  meeting*     I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  some- 
thing hard  in  the  exaltation  of  one  of  the  little 
brood  over  the  rest,  but  yet  the  less  favoured 
urchins  seemed  the  happiest.    They  only  looked 
upon  her  with  a  degree  of  fear,  as  if  she  were 
no  longer  one  of  them,  and  her  departure  was 
always  a  signal  for  a  renewal  of  their  gambols; 
but  in  Mab  the  tear  of  regret  could  hardly  be 
restrained,  and  it  Was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  advantages  she  enjoyed  were  sufficient  to 
heal  the  laceration  of  ties  which  were  never  m- 
tended  to  be  broken. 

The  child  which  we  take  from  its  parents 
has  in  justice  a  claim  upon  us  Superior  even  to 
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that  of  our  own  ofiSspring^  for  we  burthen  our- 
sdyes  with  the  obligation  to  atone  for  an  in- 
jury at  the  outset.    This,  however,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  often  considered.    Nay,  we  are 
mpt  to  think  oursel\res    entitled  to  gratitude 
for  the  infliction,  and  to  exact  in  return  a  de- 
votion which  nature  has  rendered  impossiUe. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  little  Queen  Mab. 
Her  protectress  really  was,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  a  kind-hearted,  though 
not  an  over- sensible  woman.     She  treated  her 
with  tenderness,  and  supposed  herself  to  be 
doatingly  fond  of  her ;  and  the  pretty  plaything 
would  nestle  to  her  side  with  all  her  infantine 
propensity  to  love.     The  joyous  spirit  of  the 
child,  however,  was  gone.    She  sat  amidst  har 
multitude  of  toys  and  treasures  with  her  win- 
ning tongue  at  rest,  and  the  tears  ever  ready  to 
spring  from  her  eyes,  but  which  she  knew  must 
be  restrained  for  fear  of  reproach.    The  only 
method  of  cheering  her  was  to  promise  her  a 
visit  to  the  cottage.    The  blood  would  then 
start  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  laughter  to  her 
eyes ;  her  treasures  were  all  collected  for  the 
little  tribe  of  her  bosom,  and  she  was  again  the 
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tight  Spirit  that  only  wanted  wings  to  make  it 
1  perfect.  All  this  was,  of  course,  a  subject  of 
ejctreme  mortification  to  a  person  who,  like 
Lady  L ,  could  not  understand  why  supe- 
rior kindness  should  not  purchase  superior  at- 
tachment; and  as  her  protegee  increased  in 
years  and  understanding,  her  feelings  were 
doomed  to  be  wrung  still  further  with  doubts 
and  remonstrances  which  Mab's  artless  assur- 
ances had  not  power  to  allay.  Because  she 
could  not  love  her  patroness  exclusively,  she 
was  accused  of  not  loving  her  at  all ;  and  Lady 

L ,  whose  romantic  turn  of  mind  could  not 

endure  ingratitude,  b^an,  of  course,  to  repent 
of  her  ill-advised  adoption.  The  fact  was,  its 
novelty  had  worn  off,  and  she  was  heartily  tired 
of  it :  yet,  what  was  she  to  do  t  She  had  un- 
dertaken to  bring  her  up,  and  to  break  her 
promise  and  restore*  her  victim  to  happiness 
would  not  be  becoming.  Bring  her  up  she 
must  j  and  then,  when  she  had  brought  her  up, 
what  was  to  become  of  her  t  It  was  strange 
that  she  had  not  considered  this  at  first;  but 
then,  to  be  sure,  she  could  not  tell  how  she 
would  turn  out.    She  had  not  spirit  or  affection 
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to  be  a  companion  in  private;  she  had  not 
birth  to  be  taken  into  society.  In  short.  Lady 
h— —  was  in  a  terrible  strait;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  pretty  Mab's  education  were  pur- 
sued the  more  effectually  from  the  little  interest 
she  excited,  and  the  rarity  of  affectionate  inter- 
ruption. Her  progress  was  rapid,  even  for 
these  circumstances,  for  her  mind  had  no  en- 
joyment but  in  its  own  cultivation.  She  was  a 
being  who  lived  only  in  being  loved,  and  was 
soon  aware  of  the  change  which  had  succeeded 
the  novelty  of  her  removal  to  the  great  house ; 
and  so  the  forlorn  creature  went  on  and  on 
with  her  task,  to  dispel  the  reflections  of  years 
which  should  have  produced  none  but  happy 
ones. 

Perhaps  the  only  pleasurable  moments  of 
Mab's  life  (for  her  parents  were  soon  removed 
to  another  estate,  where  she  saw  no  more  of 
them),  were  when  Lady  L—  had  her  periodi- 
cal influx  of  visiters.  I  used  sometimes  to  be 
invited  on  these  occasions,  and  was  delighted 
to  see  how  my  favourite,  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  admired  and  caressed.    Every 
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body  Uned  her,  and,  iu  consequoice^  she  loved 
every  body,  which  increased  the  great  lady^# 
diasfrin  the  more.    How  perverse,   that   she 
shoald  be  happy  with  every  one  bat  herself! 
In   fact,  the  child   had  been  reproariied  till 
she  was  afraid  of  her,  and  did   not  dare  to 
show  any  symptoms  of  affection,  lest  she  should 
be  thought  a  hypocrite.      Under   the   infla- 
ence  of  this  society,  the  natural  delicacy  of 
Mab*s  mind  received  all  the  polish,  if  not  liie 
confidence,  which  the  great  world  could  be- 
stow upon  it.    Her  manner  was  moulded  into 
perfect  elegance,  and  her   beauty  served  to 
shape  itself  into  accordance  with  it.     The  rosy 
sparkle  of  her  infancy  had  subsided  into  the 
faint  flush  of  transitory  excitement.    The  full, 
dimpled  cheeks,  and  undefined  outline  of  fea- 
tures, had  fidlen  into  a  graceful  oval,  and  dis- 
played the  minute  chiselling  of  a  statue.     The 
laughing  look  had  declined  into  p^isivethoi^ht- 
fulness,  and  the  slender  83rmm6try  of  her  per- 
son proved  fully  that  the  expression  was  not 
assumed.    Altogether,  Mab  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  documents  of  poetry  that  nature  had 
ever  invented. 
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About  this  time^  Lady  L  ,  from  the  dis- 
appointment which  she  had  experienced  in  her 
first  ftivourite,  thought  fit  to  provide  herself 
with  another.  She  accordingly  took  to  her 
gentle  bosom  a  remarkably  fine  young  cfq>tain 
of  dragoons.  Certes,  the  fidelity  with  which 
she  had  k^pt  her  resolution  of  thinking  herself 
exttemely  unhappy^  and  the  most  beneficent 
promoter  of  universal  comfort,  deserved  no  less 
a  reward.  She  had  persevered  in  it  through  the 
summer  of  her  life — ^nay,  through  the  very 
dog-days  of  it — and  had  arrived  at  that  nonde- 
script season  which  was  neither  summer  nor 
autumn. 

This  revolution  was,  for  a  time,  all  in  young 
Mab's  favour.  The  captain,  though  a  consider- 
ate man,  who  could  not  have  been  enticed  into 
matrimony  without  the  prospect  of  a  few  thou- 
sand acres  of  fine  umbrageous  timber  to  cool 
his  blushes,  was  honest  and  good-natured, 
and  never,  like  his  wife,  suffered  his  good  in- 
tentions to  be  poisoned  by  compoimd  distilla- 
tions of  sentiment.  He  could  confer  kindness 
without  caring  whether  people  were  grateful  or 
not,   and,  accordingly,  he  had   seldom  found 
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them  otherwise.  He  laughed  at  the  complaints 
against  Mab's  disposition ;  taught  her  only  to 
have  confidence  in  his  good  will,  and  her  heart 
sprung  towards  him  with  all  the  engaging 
frankness  which  had  been  desired  and  discou- 
raged by  her  patroness. 

Romance  is  all  very  delightful^  and,  now  and 
then,  very  harmless,  so  long  as  it  is  sweetened 
by  youdi ;  but  the  romance  that  is  out  of  sea- 
son is  usually  heady,  and  drives  us  to  the  com- 
mission of  follies  which  sober  people  can  hardly 

imagine.    Lady  L was  at  first  jealous,  as 

usual,  of  her  prot^^,  and  afterwards  cherished 
an  equal  mistrust  of  her  husband.  He  did  not 
profess  that  extreme  passion  for  her  which  per- 
sons who  b^in  to  doubt  their  powers  of  excite- 
ment are  so  peculiarly  apt  to  exact ;  and,  to 
preserve  him  from  temptations,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  Mab  was  of  an  age  which  required  a 
greater  degree  of  circumspection  than  had  been 
practised  heretofore.  It  was  very  well  to  let 
her  have  the  entr4e  of  the  drawing-room,  as  a 
child,  but  as  a  young  woman  she  must  live  in 
greater  retirement.  The  limits  of  her  study  in 
the  morning,  and  a  walk  in  the  garden  when 
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the  captain  was  sitting  over  his  wine,  were 
license  suflScient,  and  the  company  of  a  very 
decent  lady's-maid  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
As  for  the  admiration  of  lords  and  ladies,  and 
such  folks,  it  was  only  calculated  to  raise  im- 
proper expectations,  and  unfit  her  for  the  des- 
tiny to  which  she  was  necessarily  devoted  by 
her  birth. 

The  gentle  girl  did  not  complain.  She  did 
not  ask  whether  the  acquirements  which  she 
had  been  suffered  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  to  her  protectress's  pleasure  had 
not  already  unsuited  her  to  any  life  but  that  in 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  understood.  She 
wandered  about  lonely  and  distressed,  as  though 
she  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime  which  had 
banished  her  from  society.  She  would  seat 
herself  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  in  the  ^park, 
with  a  book  upon  her  lap,  which  her  thoughts 
would  not  suffer  her  to  peruse,  while  her  mild 
blue  eyes  wandered  tremblingly  around  for 
some  object  to  fix  them  and  drive  back  the  un- 
availing tears  to  her  bosom  j  and  when  her  bit- 
ter hour  of  solitude  was  expired,  she  was  con- 
demned to  the  still  more  bitter  endurance  of 
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Tiilgar  familiiurity,  which  was  more  inclined  to 
presome,  finom  the  novelty  of  its  ejcercise.  She 
faftd  not  eren  the  consolation  of  a  guess  as  to 
what  was  ultimately  to  become  of  her.  She 
felt  herself  a  bnrtiien  to  herself  and  to  h«r  pro* 
tectress^  and  the  abyss  into  which  she  was 
aboat  to  be  cast  assumed  every  day  an  aspect 
more  terrific. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  for  another  \ 

year  or  two,  and  Mab  was  gradnally  permitted 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  humiliation.  Her 
patroness  seldom  desired  her  presence;  and« 
instead  of  being  employed  in  the  accomplirii- 
ments  in  which  she  had  been  bred,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  she  might  assist  her  companion  in 
tricking  out  the  decayed  person  which,  in  spite 
of  the  measures  that  had  been  taken,  seemed 
no  whit  the  more  captivating  to  tiie  youi^ 
soldier  than  it  had  been  before.  Mab  became 
little  more  than  a  better  sort  of  lady's-maid, 
and  was  soon  condemned  to  pour  out  tea  for 
that  order  of  visiters  who  were  not  admissible 
to  the  drawing-room,  but  something  too  good 
for  the  kitchen.  Amongst  these  was  the  bail- 
iff, a  personage  very  respectable  in  bb  linie. 
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and  very  uncouth  and  uneducated  out  of  it. 
He  was  much  prized  by  his  lady  for  his  grate* 
fttl  attachment,  and  by  the  captain  for  getting 
in  the  rents ;  but  what  were  these  qualities  to 
the  pretty  Mab  ?  There  was  nothing  to  interest 
her  in  a  weather-beaten  face  of  forty,  seamed 
in  every  direction  with  the  lines  of  pounds^ 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  it  naturally  never  oc* 
curred  to  her  that  such  a  being  could  leave  the 
lowings  of  his  cattle  for  the  gentle  voice  of  love. 
She  poured  out  the  good  man's  tea  as  she  was 
desired,  and  smiled  condescendingly  to  deliver 
him  from  his  panic.  After  a  time  or  two,  he 
became  more  at  his  ease,  and,  finally,  bit  his 
fingers  and  began  to  be  ambitious.  I  know 
not  how  he  contrived  to  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking  place ;  but  I  rather  suspect  that 
his  benevolent  mistress,  who  continued  her 
endeavours  to  promote  universal  felicity,  lent 
him  a  hand.  However  the  case  might  be. 
Lady  L  took  the  opportunity  of  a  tempo- 
rary absence  of  her  husband  with  his  regiment, 

to  acquaint  the  innocent  Mab  that  Mr. 

complained  of  her  tea  having  intoxicated  him. 
She  described  him  in  all  the  interesting  terms 
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which  are  captivating  to  girls  of  fifteen  *,  Imt^ 
like  a  savage^  he  only  looked  the  more  hideous 
for  hits  decorations.  Mab  was  quite  old  enough 
to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  artificial 
colouring ;  and  neither  the  promise  of  increased 
love  and  protection,  nor  the  gift  of  the  romsn-* 
tic  woodbine  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  park, 
could  dry  up  her  agony  of  tears.  She  sank 
shuddering  upon  her  knees,  and  hid  her  young 
face  as  though  a  monster  were  before  her ;  and 
Lady  L— —  satisfied  herself  that  she  had  more 
just  grounds  than  ever  to  reproach  her  with 
the  basest  ingratitude.  She  had  taken  her 
from  a  station  which  would  have  devoted  her 
to  the  meanest  servitude,  she  had  loved  her  as 
her  own  child,  she  had  educated  her  in  the 
most  finished  style  ;  and  now  that  she  desired 
her  to  be  happy,  and  bestowed  upon  her  a  pro- 
vision for  life,  her  advice  was  to  be  disputed, 
and  her  wishes  disregarded.  The  miserable 
girl  replied  that  she  was  not  ungrateful,  that 
she  loved  her  most  truly,  that  she  prayed  most 
fervently  to  be  able  to  prove  it.  Then  "  why 
did  she  refuse  to  give  the  proof  which  was 
now  in  her  power?  and  what  was  likely  to 
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have  become  of  her  had  she  been  left  to  her 
humble  fate?*'  "I  know  it,  I  know  it!  I 
should  have  had  to  toil  as  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters  have  done.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
begged;  at  the  worst,  I  could  but  have  died 
without  the  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  or  the  sin 
of  marrying  where  my  heart  shudders.  I  know 
I  am  now  a  feeble  inexperienced  girl,  and  una- 
ble to  provide  for  myself  if  turned  upon  the 
world ;  but  if  you  have  found  me  unworthy  of 
being  your  companion,  let  me  be  your  servant. 
If  my  heart  is  unsusceptible  of  the  feelings  you 
anticipated,  the  principles  which  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me  wDl  at  least  render  me  faith- 
ful. I  have  not  made  an  ill  use  of  my  time, 
and  can  do  much  that  you  will  not  find  in 

others/'     Alas  !  the  tenderness  of  Lady  L- 

had  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  theory.  She 
doubted  the  motives  of  the  poor  girl's  reluc- 
tance to  leave  her,  and  threw  out  hints  which 
could  have  sprung  from  nothing  but  the  cruelty 
of  a  jealous  heart. 

Mab  was  struck  dumb — she  gazed  upon  her 
protectress  in  amazement — her  heart  struggled 
to  her  throat,  and  she  sunk  back  in  her  chair  in 
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an  agony  of  distress.    Lady  L-  felt  con- 

vinced that  she  had  touched  the  secret  spring 
ot  her  victim's  motives,  and  swept  out  of  the 
room  in  a  whirlwind  of  jealousy  and  indigna- 
tion. 

From  this  moment  poor  Mab  offered  no  fur- 
ther resistance  to  her  fate.  She  dried  her  tears, 
and,  though  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  it  wore  a 
look  of  determination  to  do  all  that  was  required 

of  her.     Lady  L generously  forgave  her 

the  crime  which  was  thought  to  be  unequivo- 
cally confessed ;  and  the  woodbine  cottage  was 
furnished  in  the  most  el^^t  style.  I  had 
hopes  that  her  extreme  youth  would  accom- 
modate itself  to  her  circumstances,  and  that 
her  life  might  hereafter  pass  in  tranquillity  and 
contentment.  At  all  events,  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worse,  where  her  presence  was  a 
burthen,  and  where  she  was  doomed  to  undergo 
the  keenest  suffering,  and  as  continually  ad- 
monished  that  she  was  indebted  in  the  deepest 
gratitude. 

My  speculations,  however,  were  mistaken. 
In  the  interval  before  her  marriage,  she  wan- 
dered lonely  and  disconsolate,  without  occupa- 
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tion^  and  apparently  without  thought.  She 
was  striving  to  drive  away  reflection,  and 
summon  a  desperate  resolution  for  the  trying 
occasion,  and  she  succeeded.  She  went  to  the 
altar  with  the  same  calmness  that  supports  a 
criminal  to  the  bar  when  his  fate  is  certain. 
Her  pretty  features  were  sharpened  into  the 
sternness  of  death,  and  she  spoke  the  fatal 
words  with  the  audible  precision  which  we 
might  imagine  of  a  spirit,  when  the  tremors 
and  anxieties  of  life  are  past.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  f^te  champ^tre  for  the  second-rate 
persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  all 
the  bridegroom's  friends  and  relations,  and  the 
bride's  future  associates.  My  heart  ached  for 
their  vulgarity ;  but  M ab's  countenance  under- 
went no  change;  and  Lady  L moved  about 

with  a  condescending  and  benevolent  aspect,  as 
though  every  thing  met  with  her  perfect  ap- 
proval, and  her  heart  was  gladdened  by  the 
happiness  she  had  occasioned. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  miseries  of 
poor  Mab*s  union,  or  how  meekly  she  per- 
severed in  her  endeavours  to  overcome  them. 
There  was  no  situation  in  which  she  could 
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have  been  placed  without  performing  her  dutjr, 
but  her  spirits  and  her  health  were  not  in  her 
power.     While,  therefore,  her  husband  was  in- 
clined to  treat  her  kindly  for  her  subniiaaion  to 
his  habits,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  visible  efforts  which  it  cost  her. 
He  was  too  much  a  man  of  business  either  to 
yield  or  expect  any  great  share  of  devotion;  but 
he  thought  it  unreasonable  that  she  should  shrink 
from  him  with  disgust.     It  was  unjust  to  wear 
a  face  of  such  pitecms  sorrow,  and  subject  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  ill  usage.     It  was  obstinate 
and  unheard  of  to  wast«  away,  day  by  day, 
without  uttering  a  complaint,  or  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  remedy  the  evil.     By  degrees 
his  dissatisfaction  began  to  find  vent  in  expos- 
tulation.  She  was  taunted  coarsely  with  setting 
herself  too  high  upon  the  patronage  she  had 
enjoyed,  and  was  again  taught  to  look  back  to 
her  birth,  and  consider  herself  a  fortunate  being. 
She  did  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  these  allu- 
sions, and  only  laboured  the  more  assiduously 
to  prevent  their  recurrence  5   but  still  it  was  in 
vain.     Her  efforts   to  appear  happy  did  but 
prove  her  inability  to  feel  so^  and  when  she 
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would  have  seemed  least  above  her  station^  she 
was  always  the  least  successful.    The  exertion 
of  a  smile   only  left  her  to  exhaustion  and 
weeping  5  and  her  courtesy  to  her  new  style  of 
companions  was  considered  strained  and  super- 
cilious.    She  could  not  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  way,  and  she  found  that  her  late  elevation 
caused  them  to  misinterpret  her  feelings  with 
unsparing  malice.     Her  heart  sickened  at  the 
vain  endeavour  to  please,  where  it  was  prede- 
termined that  she  should  fail,  and  she  was  ac- 
cused of  disgusting  the  low  tribe  by  silence  and 
inattention.     Whatever  she  did  was  wrong. 
Her  timid  nature  became  habitually  hesitating 
and  mistrustful  of  itself,  and  things  went  on 
worse  and  worse.    She  was  considered  a  weak 
and  unhappily  disposed  creature,  and  her  hus- 
band presumed  to  treat  her  with  neglect  and 
contempt.     Her  resolution  and  her  health  be- 
came exhausted  together ;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  from  her  marriage,  she  wept  herself 
upon  a  bed  which  was  destined  to  yield  her 
lasting  repose. 

Lady  L    ■    ,  whose  benevolent  countenance 
had  not  been  seen  at  the  cottage  ^ince  she  had 
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fDond  reason  to  doobl  the  tScMry  ci  the  mea- 
sures to  which  she  had  rcsOTted  for  the  happi- 
ness of  its  imnates,  was  sept  for  at  Mab's 
touching  entreaties.  She  came  at  the  call, 
with  a  heart  flottering  with  setf-reproach  and 
a  Tariety  of  well-meant  plam  of  atonement; 
for  which,  howerer,  she  was  sared  the  pain  of 
ungratefol  returns. 

Her  fTOteg^,  wasted  and  woe-begone,  codd 
hardly  be  radsed  upon  her  piUow,  and  there 
was  scarce  blood  enough  at  her  heart  to  suf- 
fuse her  cheek  with  a  flush  of  satisfaction. 

There  was  an  affectionate  spirit  playing  upon 
her  fair  features,  which  spoke  deeply  to  the 
conscience  of  her  patroness,  and  gave  her 
transparent  hue  and  lucid  glance  an  ethereal 
appearance,  which  was  fearfully  beautiful. 
Lady  L— —  almost  started  firom  the  touch  of 
her  hand,  and  her  tears,  which  had  usually 
been  too  ready  to  flow,  were  stopped  by  breath- 
less surprise. 

"I  thought,"  said  the  gentle  girl,  "you 
would  pardon  my  sending  for  you  at  such  a 
time.  I  could  not  die  without  beseeching  you 
to  believe  that  I  am  not  ungratefuL    I  told  you 
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that  I  could  not  live,  and  you  see  the  truth  of 
it  is  proved.  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you  for 
your  goodness  to  me,  and  it  was  equally  true. 
I  have  only  one  last  favour  to  beg,  which  is, 
that  youL  will  think  of  me  kindly,  but  never 
suflFer  my  memory  to  give  you  pain.  My  early 
death  is  most  welcome  to  me,  for  I  have  seen 
enough  of  life  to  be  satisfied;  all  the  good 
which  was  likely  to  attach  me  to  it  I  have  owed 
to  your  kind  hands.  Remember  this,  and  that 
I  was  no  hypocrite  in  thus  pressing  them  to  my 
heart.'' 

Alas  !  she  continued  to  press  the  hand  which 
she  held  till  her  grasp  was   cold,   and  her 
blue  eyes  were  beaming  where  sorrow  could 
never  reach  her.    I  feel  that  I  have  told  her 
story  feebly  and  imperfectly,  but,  conveying  as 
it  did  such  a  touching  example  of  capricious 
patronage,  I  could  not  choose  but  attempt  it. 
Of  the  ill-advised  cause  of  her  sorrows  I  have 
still  another  word  to  say — a  word  with  which 
the  lover  of  retributive  justice  will  hardly  dis- 
pense.    When  the  foregoing  particulars  were 
made  known  to  Lady  L— 's  young  husband, 
who  returned  from  his  regiment  shortly  after- 
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wards^  the  heartlessness  of  her  conduct  was 
more  than  his  honest  spirit  could  brook.  Her 
romantic  lamentations  over  the  failure  of  her 
well-meant  designs  were  insufficient  to  deceive 
him  into  pity  or  for^veness^  and  he  left  her  in 
disgust,  to  the  detail  of  her  hard  usage  or  the 
unaccountable  misfortunes  of  every  interesting 
person  whom  she  had  undertaken  to  patronize. 


THE  SPIRITS  VIGIL. 

I  dreamt  I  was  a  spirit  blest. 

And  saw  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold 

Their  mystic  treasures,  and  was  told 
To  choose  the  meed  I  loved  the  best. 
For  all  the  griefs  that  had  opprest 

My  days  of  mortal  mould. 
How  could  I  choose,  how  could  I  take 

My  looks  from  where  their  gaze  begun  ? 
How  could  I  make  my  feet  forsake 

The  first  bright  spot  they  lighted  on  ? 
Yet  even  thus,  will  man  believe. 

Or  deem  such  sin  could  be  forgiven  ? 
I  felt  a  sigh  my  bosom  heave  — 

The  first  that  e'er  was  breathed  in  Heaven ; 
For,  oh,  'mid  joys  so  rich  and  rare, 

I  thought  how  mournful  to  recal 
The  only  one  that  was  not  there. 

And  find  it  dearer  than  them  all ! 
Vain  thought,  that  I  had  power  to  name 

What  Heaven  could  not  bestow. 
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For  to  mine  ear  that  moment  came 
A  whispering  Toioe  —  it  was  the  same 

That  called  me  from  the  world  of  woe. 
And  was  so  strange,  I  might  not  think 

To  listen  to  its  words  and  live. 
And  yet  so  sweet,  I  seem'd  to  drink 

Of  tones  made  only  to  forgive. 
••  Spirit."  it  said,  ••  I  know  thy  thought  — 
Widi  many  a  sigh  tiiy  wish  is  boaght. 
Be  thine  the  joy,  worth  all  beside 

Of  human  hope  or  angel  birth, 
T6  torn  again  to  guard  and  goide 

Tlie  hearts  bdored  on  earth." 

I  loved  it  bert — tiie  wiDow-bongh 

That  kias*d  tiiat  shady  stream. 
Where  onoe  we  said  furewell,  and  now 

Can  meet  hot  in  my  dream ; 
I  loved  it  best,  though  all  that 's  bright 

Was  gliding  &Bt  beneath. 
In  silent  beaul^,  like  the  flight 

Of  hopes  we  dare  not  breathe; 
And  flowreCs  wild,  ihat  loved  to  Mow 

Unseen  from  year  to  year. 
Hong  down  their  weeing  heads,  as  though 

They  sprang  from  sorrow's  tear. 
I  changed  me  with  ^y  changing  mood. 

Was  an  by  tons  a  sool  might  be  — 
Not  EdK>  to  her  soBtode 

Gould  be  more  true  tiian  I  to  tiiee. 
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The  Strain  that  round  thee  lov'd  to  sail. 
And  hush  thy  bosom's  voice  of  wail ; 
The  breeze  that  bore  its  blight  away. 
And  left  the  bloom  that  mocks  decay ; 
The  spirit's  flash,  that  dried  thine  eyes 
With  burning  beams  of  Paradise  — 
All  these  I  was,  all  this  I  wrought. 
And  worlds  beside  beyond  thy  thought. 
I  was  the  hope  that  ne'er  was  grieved. 

The  guide  that  told  thee  where  to  build  it, 
I  was  the  dream  that  ne'er  deceived. 

The  waking  truth  that  still  fulfilled  it ; 
The  thought  that  blossom'd  to  the  smile 

Thy  maiden  pride  could  rule  so  well. 
The  thrill  that  told  thee  grief  and  guile 

In  thought  of  thine  could  never  dwell. 
And  more  I  was,  but  earthly  sight 

Can  ne'er  pursue  my  changes  through  ; 
Nor  earthly  words  tell  what  delight 

On  each  of  these  wild  changes  grew. 
But,  oh,  this  was  not  half  that  bless'd ; 

Another  torch  of  joy  was  beaming. 
It  gave  its  glow  to  all  the  rest. 

And,  like  a  halo  round  them  streaming. 

It  was  too  glorious  e'en  for  dreaming ! 
For  when,  methought,  my  last  true  sigh 

Fled  with  my  fleeting  breath. 
The  love  no  living  prayer  could  buy 

Fell  fondly  to  my  lot  in  death ; 


new  cut  Mawtt  fD  Bortil  Ivov. 


"  TW  Ksl  tbBt  ttmp'd  fcr  lore  to 
llcrcgneed  it  dMK  de  tev  bdizsd ; 

•vsciinrd, 

I  lon'd  hov  wdk  are  dier 

Ihe  tide  Alt  BsSare  vill'd. 


TViggh  aew  aade  for  woohdi's  breast ; 
Bat  kvw  kadi  tea  Oe  onh- dime 


Al»:  ttet  cSme  liad  flvsed  its  Uoom. 
For  BOQ^bt  ai  hope  cieeft  the  toaib ; 
For  n»d  me  ^tOk  ihamA  swell  Oe  lars. 
Too  jsv  IB  diGiee,  too  load  in 


And  evh  nev  tbene  dicT  bfindhr  sedc 


Widi  new  ifwiilira  bamf  mr  cbe^ 


Desded  to  Um  who  loved  me  more 
TIhh  diese  msf  ieig^  or  I  mar  ^eak* 
In  tzntfa,  meddnksiy  tlioiigii  spthig  hsdi  died 
Her  gems  ai  parple  o*er  lus  bed. 
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In  true-love  tones  he  tells  me  still 
A  story  of  unearthly  thrill. 
And  gives  me  gleams  of  scenes  so  bright 
My  shrinking  fancy  veils  her  sight  — 
And  well  I  know  these  scenes  are  mine. 

If  sacred  still  his  mem'ry  he. 
And  my  lone  sorrow  ne'er  recline 

On  soul  that  loves  me  less  than  he.'' 

Thus  nought  was  wanting  to  my  bliss 

Except  to  tell  how  near 
Thy  spirit  kept  his  watch ;  but  this 

On  earth  might  ne'er  appear ; 
And  for  the  single  joy  withheld. 

What  brighter  beams  were  given 
When  that  same  mystic  voice  dispelled 

The  veil  'twixt  earth  and  heaven  ! 
**  Oh  come,"  it  said,  "  no  more  forlorn ! 

Thy  watch  is  done,  thy  charge  is  free ! 
Now  learn  how  hearts  that  time  hath  torn 

Unite  in  immortality." 
With  that  I  bent  me  o'er  thy  face. 
To  steal  thy  spirit's  first  embrace ; 
And  who,  methought,  would  e'er  be  curst 

In  such  a  world  as  this  to  stay, 
Where  all  that 's  fairest  is  the  first 

To  mock  his  hopes  and  melt  away ; 
And  nought  but  disappointment  sure. 

And  nought  but  sin  and  sorrow  lasting  — 
Oh,  who,  methought  would  e'er  endure 
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Its  hour  of  Uifls,  its  age  of  blasting  ? 
1  paused  no  more ;  the  doom  was  seal'd. 

And  fate  and  all  its  fears  defying. 
Thy  wondering  spirit  stood  reveal'd. 

Unchanged  in  aught  except  undying ; 
And  to  my  heart  thy  heart  was  prest. 

All  bashful,  beauteous,  undenying. 
And  on  my  lips  ^y  lips  confessed 

The  tale  that  had  no  voice  but  sighing : 
A.nd  on  mine  eyes  thine  eyes  did  rest. 

To  speechlessquestion  speechlessly  replying ; 
Whiles  on  thine  own  blue  dwelling  turning, 

Whiles  on  theform  which  late  had  staid  thee ; 
Now  first  with  angel  blushes  learning 

How  gloriously  the  heavens  had  made  thee ! 
'Twas  thus  our  spirits  met  at  last. 
Earth  and  its  mem'ry  thus  we  pass'd. 
Upon  the  breath  of  rapture  fleeing. 
Intense  and  endless  as  oar  being. 


THE  FOX-HUNT. 


Poor  Tom,  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  made  proud 


Of  heart  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse. 

King  Lear. 

My  friend  Bob  is  a  vastly  clever  young  man. 
There  are  few  things  which  he  cannot  do  even 
to  his  own  satisfaction^  which,  considering  his 
fastidious  taste,  with  respect  to  other  people,  is 
saying  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  the  case  with 
a  great  many  gifted  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance that  they  cannot  restrain  themselves  from 
claiming  their  just  dues  when  they  hear  others 
boasting  of  things  which  they  can  do  much 
better  themselves.  Such  a  person  is  my  friend 
Bob.  We  happened  to  be  invited,  one  day  ladt 
winter,  to  a  large  dinneri-party,  where  we  met 
the  chief  of  the  neighbouring  gentry ;  and  here, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  my  friend  established 
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kift  chancter  so  resplendently,  that  every  que 
grew  sileot  for  fear  of  getting  into  a  scrape. 

As  my  biuiiiess,  however,  is  only  with  (me 
subject,  I  shall  enter  into  no  particulars  till  the 
bottle  bqpui  to  circulate,  when  Bob  chimed 
into  a  conversation  upon  field-sports,  of  which 
he  seemed  to  know  quite  as  much  as  he  did  of 
every  thing  else.  He  had  killed  more  part- 
ridges,  and  had  won  more  races,  than  any  one 
present ;  and  when  they  talked  of  fox-hunting, 
(of  which  country  gentlemen  have  generally 
very  marvellous  stories)  his  exploits,  though 
told  in  a  quiet  nnassnming  manner,  which  evi- 
dently imder-rated  them,  surpassed  all  that  had 
ever  been  heard  of.  I  am  sure  if  I  or  any  one 
else,  excepting  Bob,  had  swam  the  Severn  at  the 
new  passage,  and  leaped  the  Paddington  Canal, 
the  world  would  never  have  heard  the  last  of  it. 
But  persons  who  have  courage  to  do  great 
things  seldom  have  courage  to  boast  of  them. 
They  are,  moreover,  remarkable  for  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  all  due  allowances  for  others. 
Thus,  when  Bob  talked  of  the  various  hunts  of 
Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Northamptcm- 
shire,  and  was  compelled  incidentally  to  men- 
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iion  his  own  celebrity,  and  surname  of  Robert 
the  Devil^  he  gave  it  as  his  positive  opinion 
that  there  were  others  in  the  said  hunts  who 
could  ride  very  nearly^  if  not  quite  as  well  as 
himself^  whatever  people  might  think.  If  he 
was  wrong  in  his  supposition^  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  enjoyed  more  advan- 
tages than  the  generality,  having  usually  been 
mounted  on  the  restive  horses  which  his  friends 
had  been  afraid  to  ride. 

I  saw  instantly,  by  the  eager  looks  of  several 
of  the  gentlemen,  that  Bob  would  very  soon  be 
furnished  with  a  stud ;  and  one  of  them,  who  de- 
scribed himself  to  be  a  timid  rider,  put  in  a  peti- 
tion that  he  would  hunt  a  young  horse  for  him 
oh  the  following  day.  The  animal  was  a  little 
too  fresh  and  mettlesome  for  the  owner,  but 
perfectly  au  fait  at  his  business,  and  just  the 
thing  for  such  a  person  as  Bob.  Bob  would 
have  modestly  declined,  but  we  had  all  such  a 
longing  to  see  a  specimen  of  real  horsemanship, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
distinguishing  himself,  and  the  worthy  host  en- 
gaged all  the  company  present  to  dine  with  him 
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agam  after  the  hvoftj  and  talk  over  the  feats  of 
Robert  the  Devil. 

The  next  morning  proved  particularly  fine^ 
and  I  was  up  betimes,  bustling  about  to  capari- 
son my  friend.  I  had  never  been  much  of  a 
sportsman,  and  was  totaUy  unprovided  with  the 
necessary  equipments,  for  which  I  was  obliged 
to  despatch  messengers  in  various  directions, 
to  levy  contributions  on  my  neighbours.  It 
happened  that  I  was  particularly  fortunate,  and 
my  couriers  came  pouring  in— one  with  a  red 
coat,  another  vrith  a  pair  of  leathers,  a  third 
with  boots  and  spurs,  and  a  fourth  with  a  most 
noble  hunting-whip.  They  all  fitted  to  admira- 
tion, and  my  friend  really  looked  so  manfully 
that  it  quite  did  my  heart  good  to  behold  him. 
Nevertheless,  Bob  did  not  talk  much  about  it. 
He  looked  like  a  man  whose  resolution  was 
made  up  to  deeds  of  direful  import;  knitted 
his  brows  into  a  determined  frown ;  and  took 
nothing  for  breakfast  but  devilled  kidneys  and 
brandy. 

At  last  the  arrival  of  Mr.  — i— *8  groom,  with 
Bob's  horse,  was  announced.    Bob  took  another 
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look  in  the  glass^  put  the  finishing  touch  to  hie 
resolution  with  another  dram^  and  forth  we 
wentk  Our  horses  were  waiting  at  the  door. 
For  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  my 
nerves  never  permitted  me  to  mount  any  thing 
more  formidable  than  a  clever  little  shooting 
pony;  but,  oh!  what  words  can  come  up  to 
the  majesty  of  the  quadruped  which  was  des- 
tined to  immortalize  my  friend  f  His  height 
was  stupendous,  his  pedigree  interminable^  and 
his  coat,  which  was  a  fieiy  chesnut,  shone  in 
the  sun  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  I  thought^ 
as  he  pawed  the  ground  and  champed  the  bit, 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  wild  eye  and  terrific 
nostril  in  my  bom -days ;  but  Bob  laughed  at 
my  fears,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  soon 
let  him  know  who  was  master.  With  that  he 
clambered  up  the  saddle,  and  sat,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  comfortably  as  a  bird  upon  a  bough. 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my  admiration,  but 
Bob  put  on  rather  a  scornful  look,  and  bade  me 
keep  my  praises  till  by  and  bye ;  whereupon, 
he  smacked  his  whip,  and  dashed  his  spurs  into 
the  animal's  ribs,  by  way  of  tryiug  his  mettle. 
The  horse  uttered  a  piercing  squeal^  laid  down 
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his  earSj  and  swang  up  his  heels^  as  though  be 
meant  to  throw  a  somerset.  Bob,  as  the 
groom  said,  showed  fiill  three  feet  of  daylight 
under  him,  that  is  to  say,  he  vaulted  up  in  the 
air  three  feet  from  his  saddle,  which  I  instantly 
conceived  was  byway  of  easing  the  horse  of  his 
weight,  that  he  might  kick  the  higher  and  as- 
tonish us  the  more.  But  this  was  not  the  most 
admirable  part  of  the  performance,  for,  when 
Bob's  specific  gravity  brought  him  down  from 
his  atrial  journey,  he  very  skilfully  lighted  on 
the  horse's  tail,  which  produced  a  similar  evolu- 
tion to  the  former  one.  Bob  was  determined 
to  amuse  us,  for,  in  this  ascent,  which  was  a 
foot  or  two  higher  than  the  other,  he  scrambled 
with  his  hands  and  legs  as  if  he  meant  to  fly 
away,  and  then,  to  borrow  another  phrase  of 
the  groom,  plunged  chuck  into  the  saddle  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? ''  said  Bob, 
with  a  triumphant  look. 

"Think!"  I  replied,  "why,  I  think  it  is 
wonderful ! " 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  It 
was  an  extensive  piece  of  furze,  on  the  top  of  a 
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hill,  from  which  a  large  regiment  of  red  coats 
(most  of  whom  were  attracted  to  take  a  lesson 
from  Bob,  whose  reputation  had  already  spread 
far  and  wide)  were  anxiously  looking  out  upon 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  gallop 
after  fame  and  the  fox-brush.    Our  appearance 
had  been  anxiously  expected,  and  created  a 
great  sensation.    Most  of  the  horsemen  came 
forward  to  meet  us,  and  those  who  had  the 
honour  of  Bob's  acquaintance  seemed  to  shake 
hands  with  him  with  peculiar  self-satisfaction. 
The  rest  kept  riding  round  him,  and  eyeing  his 
appointments,  of  which  some  were  recognised 
by  their  proprietors,  who,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
treasure  them  up,  when  Bob  had  done  with 
them,  as  valuable  heir-looms  to  their  posterity. 
Bob,  however,  had  no  time  to   stop  and  be 
looked  at,  but  trotted  off  upon  his  business, 
cracking  his  whip,  and  crying  ^^  yoix*'  to  the 
hounds,  which  (pardon  my  ignorance  of  sport- 
ing terms)  were  beginning  to  bark  violently.     I 
followed  leisurely,  that  I  might  hear  what  re- 
marks were  made,  but  nobody  ventured  to  give 
an  opinion^  excepting  the  huntsman,  who  called 
out  to  the  whipper-in — ^^  Hollo  !   Where  the 
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derO  is  that  gentleman  on  the  cbesnat  horse 

going?    He'U  head  the  foz^  bjr /'    What 

heading  the /as  meant  I  did  not  exactly  know^ 
bat  I  had  no  donbt  that  it  was  some  service  of 
moment,  and  called  out,  with  all  ray  mi^t, 
''  Go  akmg.  Bob  I  Yoa'll  head  the  fox,  by 
Jingo!'' 

Something  (I  suppose,  my  modification  of 
the  huntsman's  more  energetic  phrase)  made 
the  company  very  merry,  but  all  my  anxiety 
was  enlisted  for  the  credit  of  my  friend,  and  I 
cared  very  little  what  was  thought  of  mysdf: 
Bob's  manoeurre  was  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  fox  broke  cover,  as  they  called  it^ 
just  where  he  had  pulled  up,  and  would  have 
gone  over  a  clear,  open  country,  in  whidi,  I  am 
confident,  the  hounds  could  never  have  over- 
taken him.  Bob  foresaw  this  in  a  twinkling, 
and  galloped  after  him,  shouting  and  screaming, 
till  he  fairiy  compelled  him  to  return  to  his 
hiding-place.  The  people  made  a  great  outcry, 
swore  considerably,  and  besought  eadi  othet  to 
go  and  stop  that  tailor;  but  it  was  very  evident 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  fox-hunting,  the 
motive  of  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  to  catch 
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the  fox^  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  is 
to  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  driving  him  into 
the  mouths  of  the  hounds. 

I  had  not  time,  however,  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter to  them,  for  Reynard  was  no  sooner  baulked 
in  one  direction  than  he  endeavoured  to  escape 
in  another,  and,  somehow,  through  the  bung* 
ling  of  the  hunters,  he  effected  his  purpose. 
In  vain  did  I  cry  out  ^'  Stop  him  !  stop  him  ! " 
Bob,  who  was  the  only  person  capable  of 
doing  it,  was  too  far  off,  and  the  felon  waved 
his  brush  triumphantly  in  our  faces,  and  went 
away  over  a  country  which  was  zig-zagged  with 
hedges  and  ditches  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
ache.  The  hounds  soon  foUowed,  all  howling 
in  concert,  as  if  to  upbraid  the  pec^e  for  not 
turning  him  back ;  but  even  they  themselves  did 
not  appear  to  know  much  of  their  duty,  for, 
instead  of  separating  and  going  different  ways 
to  intercept  him,  they  all  ran  close  together 
in  the  same  direction. 

I  was  certain  that  Bob  would  not  see  this 
without  interfering,  and  when  I  looked  round 
he  was  gaUoping  after  them  with  aU  his  might 
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and  mftiiiy  and  bcdted,  neck  or  nothing,  ligbl 
tlunoogh  the  midBt  of  them.  Abont  a  dooen 
of  them  soon  altered  thdr  note,  and  went 
limping  after  the  reat  upon  three  I^s,  which 
was  a  ponishmeut  they  richly  deserved.  The 
main  body,  however,  were  quite  incorrigibk^ 
for  Bob  was  not  backed  in  his  attempt  by 
any  of  the  hmit,  who  all  k^t  behind.  What 
was  more  nngratefnl  than  all  this  was,  that 
they  swore  Bob  was  in  fiuilt,  and  shouted 
''  Taik>r,"  and  ^'  Cockney/'  and  a  thousand 
other  opprobrious  names,  which  quite  made  my 
hkxxiboiL 

Bob,  however,  was  too  busily  engaged  to  take 
any  notice  of  them,  and  went  on  shrieking 
^Tally-ho,''  till  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
thdr  voices,  and  at  least  three  hundred  yards 
before  the  hounds.  He  was,  evidently,  showing 
the  pack  which  way  to  run,  but,  how  he  knew 
it  himself,  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  guess, 
for  he  certainly  could  not  see  the  fox ;  the  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  he  smelt  him. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  studc  to  the  same  straight* 
forward  course  with  most  adnurable  stanch* 
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ness.  The  people  said  he  could  not  8top,  but  I 
knew  better  things.  I  should  like  to  see  a  horse 
run  away  with  Bob. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  first 
hedge  and  ditch^  which  he  charged  at  full 
swings  without  once  thinking  of  looking  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  dex- 
terously the  leap  was  accomplished.  The  horse 
cleared  the  very  topmost  twig,  in  consequence, 
I  suppose,  of  Bob's  vaulting,  as  before,  a  yard 
and  a  half  into  the  air,  to  give  him  the  unin- 
cumbered exercise  of  his  powers.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  if  they  had  been  playing  at  cup  and 
ball,  for  the  animal  caught  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  with  the  utmost  precision, 
though  whether  it  was  on  the  head  or  the  tail 
I  am  imable  to  determine.  Bob  su£fered  no 
loss  but  his  hat  and  whip,  which  he  had  no  time 
to  pick  up,  and  tore  along,  hallooing  as  before. 
The  whip,  indeed,  he  did  not  appear  to  want, 
for  he  continued  to  gain  upon  the  hounds  as  it 
was,  and  I  almost  began  to  fear  he  would  leave 
them  out  of  sight.  By  keeping  the  high 
grounds,  and  cutting  across,  I  contrived  to  jsee 
a  great  deal  of  the  hunt,  which  was  very  grati- 
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fjring.  Bob  kept  the  lead,  as  at  first,  in  gaUant 
style,  his  spurs  steadily  fixed  in  the  horse's 
shotdder,  and  one  hand  firmly  grasping  the 
mane,  \\lienever  he  came  to  a  leap,  he  per- 
formed nearly  the  same  evolution  as  before,  ex- 
cepting that,  now  he  held  by  the  mane,  he  did 
not  altc^ether  part  company  with  his  horse, 
bat  merely  flung  his  l^s  up  in  the  air,  whidi 
gare  him  very  much  the  appearance  of  standmg 
upon  his  head.  It  was  quite  tremendous  to  see 
him ;  Astley*s  journey  to  Brentford  was  nothing 
to  it. 

But,  were  I  to  enumerate  all  Bob's  exploits 
and  admirable  manoeuvres,  I  should  write 
volumes.  Every  one  was  worthy  to  be  chro- 
nicled, but  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  most 
prominent. 

After  running  about  half  an  hour,  I  lost  sight 
of  Robert,  (well  called  the  DevU,}  hounds, 
hunters,  and  all,  in  a  large  wood*  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  dogs,  and  not  Bob>  emerged  firom  it 
first.  Afterwards,  came  a  crowd  of  horsemen, 
but  Bob  was  not  amongst  them ',  he  had  taken, 
as  he  told  me  when  we  got  home,  a  wrong  turn, 
and,  presently,  I  saw  him  making  ample  amends 
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for  it.  He  was  not  to  be  outrode  by  the  folks 
in  that  county  or  any  other^  and  he  went  along 
furiously.  I  was  close  enough  to  distinguish 
that  he  had  come  nearly  the  same  pace  through 
the  wood,  for  his  &ce  was  a  great  deal  scratched . 
by  the  brambles,  and  the  owner  of  the  red  coat 
had  to  lament  that  his  posterity  had  lost  one 
§kirt  of  their  patrimony.  Nevertheless,  Bob 
kept  on;  nothing  stopt  him  till  he  came  to 
a  large  brook,  which  the  rest  had  avoided, 
by  making  a  considerable  circuit;  but  my 
friend  was  too  dauntless  to  avail  himself  of 
their  example,  and  rode  directly  for  it.  Now, 
the  horse,  it  appeared,  had  not  so  much  courage 
as  the  rider,  for  he  pulled  up  in  mid-career. 
Bob  took  advantage  of  this  sudden  jerk  to  spring 
upon  the  steed's  ears,  that  he  might  more  con- 
veniently reconnoitre  the  ground,  but  he  was 
instantly  re-seated  upon  the  saddle,  though  he 
somehow  or  other  lost  the  reins,  which  hung 
dangling  to  the  ground ;  perhaps,  indeed,  he 
saw  that  he  had  no  need  of  them,  for  the  fox 
was  what  they  called  headed  baek,  and  the 
animal  was  going  quite  right  for  the  dogs  and 
men,  who  were  galloping  full  speed  towards  him. 
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Both  partdes  thought  theon&elvofi  ri§^t|  -ami 
Bob,  who  was  desirous  of  turning  the  torredl^ 
charged  first  through  the  pack^  and  then  through 
the  pursuers^  crippling  half-a-dozen  of  the  fii^t^ 
and  dismounting  as  many  of  the  second.:  .J; 
heard  his  head  come  in  contact  with  twp  /or 
three  others,  with  a  sound  like  the  smack  of  9i 
billiard-ball^  and^  in  fact,  he  madf  several  of 
the  most  scientific  cannons  that  caa  be  well 
imagined.  Bob's  skull^  however^  was  not  to  be 
broken,  and  he  adhered  perlinaceously  to  Us 
course,  the  hunt  going  one  way,  and  he  anotiier,: 
till  I  saw  the  remains  of  his  red  coat  bounding 
up  and  down,  in  the  diminishing  distance,  like 
a  lady-bird  in  a  windy  day,  and  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

I  was  now  completely  at  a  stand  stilL  Bob 
was  gone  one  way,  and  the  hounds  another,  and 
I  could  not,  for  some  time,  decide  which  was 
most  likely  to  catch  the  fox.  At  last,  my  higb 
opinion  of  Bob's  tactics  prevailed,  and  I  made 
after  him  as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

After  about  an  hour's  pursuit,  I  came  up  to 
a  farm-house,  and  inquired  if  they  had  seen  a 
gentleman  in  red,  running  after  a  fox.    The 
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answer  was,  that  Robert  tke  Devil  had  actually 
taken  up  his  quarters  there,  and  I  hurried  in, 
expecting  to  see  him  cooking  the  fox  for  his 
dinner,  for  I  knew  that  his  exertions  must  have 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  his  appetite. 

When  I  entered,  I  found  no  one  but  the 
women  of  the  house,  and  a  person  of  doubtful 
sex,  swaddled  up  in  flannel  petticoats,  and 
crowned  with  divers  woollen  nightcaps.  I  was 
proceeding  to  another  apartment,  calling  out, 
"Bob,  where  are  you,  my  prince  of  fox- 
hunters  t  "  when,  to  my  amazement,  the  doubt- 
ful creature  cried,  *'  Here-'^I  am  Bob."  To 
my  amazement,  do  I  say  t  I  very  nearly  drop- 
ped to  the  earth. 

The  being  who  asserted  himself  to  be  my 
friend  Bob  appeared  to  have  no  nose ;  his  eyes 
were  swollen  out  of  his  head,  and  all  black  and 
bloodshot ;  his  lips  and  cheeks  were  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  and  torn  all  to  rags ;  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  assured  me  that  he  had  not  a  firm 
topth  in  his  mouth. 

"Why, Bob,"  I  exclaimed  in  horror,  "what 
has  become  of  your  nose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  aU  safe,"  said  he,  "  only  a  little 

VOL.  II.  N 
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flattened — I  shall  boob  pinch  it  up ;  hot  did 
I  uot  astonish  them  all  with  my  riding  1  *' 

^^  Astonish  us !  I  believe  you  did^  too  I  But 
where  are  all  your  teeth  f 

^'  Safitf  in  my  head^  my  dear  fellow,  if  they 
will  only  stay  till  I  can  get  thera  fastened  in. 
Old  you  see  how  I  toj^ed  the  first  hedge  f  '* 

^^  Pid  1 1  But,  for  mercy's  sake,  let  us  hare 
soioe  more  brown  paper  and  vinegar,  for  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  banged,  drawn,  and 
quartered." 

.  ^'  Did  you  aee  me  upset  hatf-a-deaen  of  themt 
That  is  the  way  to  do  the  thing  i  I'll  be  bound 
they  are  all  aa  jeak>us  and  as  niad  as  the  deuce  V* 

^^  rU  be  bound  they  are  —  but  where  is  the 
horaet" 

^^  1  don't  know— 4ie  ran  away  as  soon  as  I 
had  done  with  him/' 

.  "  Where  is  your  ooatt  ** 

^^  1  don't  know —  hanging  in  a  bush  •*-  FB 
teach  tfaem  how  to  ridew  It  is  aH  rightto  have 
a  few  knocks  on  the  head — ^it  lodes  sportnn&tt* 
like." 

Bob  showed  wonderfal  game.;  he  not  only 
unfolded  hia  wr^^ings^  and  declared  hi9  rea£- 
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ness  to  return  home,  but  insisted  upon  appear- 
ing, with  all  his  marks  of  good  riding,  at  thfe 
didner  which  had  been  made  to  celebrate  his 
triumph.  A  taxed-cart  was  procured,  with  a 
driver  who  promised  not  to  jolt  him  much, 
and,  after  sending  a  troop  of  persons  in  searcfli 
of  the  runaway  horse,  I  followed  the  remaiiis 
of  Bob's  beauty,  as  chief  mourner.  Arrived  at 
home,  I,  of  course,  had  him  bled  and  physicked, 
plaistered  his  features  together,  and  made  him 
look  as  decent  as  I  could. 

When  he  appeared  at  the  dinner,  the  comr 
paoy  were  dready  assembled.  The  suppressed 
smile  and  knowing  looks  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  laughing  heartily, 
and  the  half-pitying,  half-mirthful  expression 
of  the  ladies,  convinced  me  at  once  that  Bob's 
essay  was  thought  to  have  been  a  faihire.  It 
was  clear  that  they  did  not  understand  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  tactics,  though  they  condoled 
with  him  very  handsomely  on  his  misfertvneir. 
Bnt  Bob  did  not  understand  condolences  wbeh 
he  expected  congratulations.  He  declared,  wiXh 
a  modest  confidence,  that  he  wonld  iidt 
with  any  man  in  EnglaDd,  expatiated  on  the 

n2 
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delights  of  the  day's  sport,  expressed  an  ardeot 
desire  for  just  such  another,  alluded  to  a  few 
of  his  leaps,  and  occasionally  pinched  hiai  no^ 
into  shape* 

For  all  this,  I  could  not  avoid  perceiving  th^^ 
Bob  had  lost  much  of  his  ascendency.   His  sup- 
posed failure  in  one  accomplishment  (which  he 
only  possessed  in  a  degree  too  great  to  be  underr 
stood)  had  caused  an  unaccountable  mistrust  of 
all  the  rest,  and  the  folks  not  only  talked  feai'- 
lessly  of  hunting  and  shooting,  but  on  every  sub* 
ject  which  had  only  yesterday  been  considered 
his  peculiar  province  and  private  property ;  ns^, 
if  he  sported  an  opinion  that  was  not  quite  satisr 
factory,  he  was  overruled  without  ceremony^ 
just  as  if  he  had  been  any  body  else.     Poor 
Bob  became  gradually  silent  and  crestfallen, 
and,  in  the  end,  was  reduced  to  the  single  and 
forlorn  enjojrment  of  pulling  his  nose  straight. 
His  nose,  however,  had  as  obstinate  a  will  of 
its  own  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  always 
took  a  "wrong  shape,  so  that,  when  he  thought 
the  work  was  cleverly  completed,  he  looked 
such  an  outrageous  scarecrow,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  take  leave,  and  smuggle  him  away,  lest  he 
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should  frighten  us  out  of  our  Mdts,  We,  accord- 
ingly, took  our  departure,  fully  agreeing  that  we 
had  never  spent  so  disagreeable  an  evening  hi 
our  lives,  and  that,  in  future,  all  such  blockheads 

as  the hunt  should  ride  their  restive  horises 

themselves. 

As  my  readers  must  naturally  feel  a  great 
interest  in  Bob,  I  just  inform  them,  for  their 
satisfaction,  that  his  beauty  was  not  quite  sa 
much  dilapidated  as  I  at  first  supposed,  though 
his  nose  is  still  very  considerably  askew — -that 
my  opinion  of  his  universal  genius  remains  as 
great  as  ever — that  he  still  retains  the  sumame 
of  Robert  the  Devil,  and  still  challenges  to  do 
any  thing  with  any  man  in  England. 
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She  had  a  song  of  —  Willow — 
An  old  thing  ^twas,  bat  it  exproBsed  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it:  that  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind. 

OtJkello. 

There  lies  in  the  north  of  England  a  consi* 
derable  tract  of  land^  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Waste  Lands,  which  once  formed  the 
richest  property  of  two  wealthy  families  by 
whom  untoward  circumstances  had  caused  it 
to  be  deserted.  For  some  time,  it  was  looked 
after  by  stewards,  too  much  bent  upon  profit- 
ing  themselves  to  regard  the  interests  of  their 
employers.  The  tenantry,  who,  drained  of 
their  hard  earnings,  were  obliged  to  vex  the 
land  till  it  became  a  bed  of  stones,  dropped  off 
one  by  one.  The  hedge-rows,  being  unremit- 
tingly assisted  in  thp  progress  of  decay  by  the 
paupers  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  soon  re* 
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duced  to  nothing  but  dock- weeds  and  brambles; 
which  gradually  uniting  from  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  fields,  the  property  became  a  huge  thicket, 
too  encumbered  ever  to  be  worth  clearing,  and 
only  valuable  to  poachers  and  gj-psies,  to  whom 
it  still  affords  abundant  booty  and  a  secure 
hiding  place. 

The  two  mansions  have  kept  pace  in  ruin 
with  the  lands  around  them.  The  persons  left 
in  charge  of  them,  being  subject  to  no  super- 
vision, put  themselves  but  little  out  of  their 
way  to  preserve  that  which  was  so  Hghtly  re- 
grarded  by  the  owners.  Too  careless  to  repair 
the  dilapidations  of  time  and  the  weather^  they 
were  driven,  by  broken  windows  and  rickety 
doors,  from  office  to  office,  and  from  parlour  to 
parlour,  till  ruin  fairly  pursued  them  into  the 
grand  saloon ;  where  the  Turkey  carpets  were 
tattered  by  hob-nails,  and  the  dogs  of  the  cha^ 
licked  their  paws  upon  sofas  of  silk  and  satiii. 
In  due  time,  the  rain  forced  its  way  through 
the  roofs,  and  the  occupiers  having  no  orders 
to  stop  it  with  a  tile,  the  breach  became  wider 
and  Avider.  Soon  the  fine  papering  began  to 
shew  discoloured  patches,  and  display  the  lath 
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and  plaster  which  bulged  through  it  3  then  tiie 
naild  which  supported  the  family  portraits  fi^ve 
way  with  their  burthens ;  and  finaDy,"  the 
rafters  began  to  yield,  and  the  inhabitants 
wisely  vacated  the  premises  in  time  to  avoid 
the  last  crash,  rightly  conjecturing  that  it  was 
useless  to  leave  the  moveables  behind  to  share 
in  the  common  destruction,  when  there  was 
so  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  being  inquired 
after. 

Thus  ended  the  pride  both  of  Her6ncliff  and 
Hazledell,  which  may  still  be  seen,  from  each 
other,  about  a  mile  apart,  shooting  up  a  few 
parti-coloured  walls  from  their  untrimmed  wil- 
dernesses^ and  seeming,  like  two  desperate 
combatants,  to  stand  to  the  last  extremity; 
neither  of  them  cheered  by  a  sign  of  life,  ex- 
cepting the  jackdaws  which  sit  perched  upon 
the  dead  tips  of  the  old  ash  trees,  and  the  star- 
lings  that  sweep  around  at  sunset  in  circles, 
within  which  the  country  folks  have  rarely  been 
hardy  enough  to  intrude* 

The  last  possessor  who  resided  at  HazledeO 
was  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  with  a  disposi- 
tion so  composed  of  kindness  and  petulance^ 
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that  every  body  liked^  and  scarcely  any  one 
cbtdd  live  with  him.  His  relations  had  been 
driven  away  from  him,  one  After  the  other  ; — 
one  because  he  presumed  to  plead  the  poverty 
of  a  tenant  whom  the  old  man  bad  previously 
resolved  upon  forgiving  his  rent ;  -  another,  be- 
cause  he  reserved  the  choice  bin  of  the  cellar 
when  wine  was  prescribed  for  the  sickness  of 
the  poor ;  and  a  third,  because  he  suffered  him- 
self  to  be  convinced'  in  politics,  and  destroyed 
a  fair  subject  for  arguments  which  were  in- 
tended to  afford  time  to  his  company  for  dis- 
cussing their  good  cheer. 

There  was  but  one  person  who  understood 
him,  and  this  was  his  nephew;  who  continued  to 
the  last  his  only  companion,  and  kept  him  alive 
solely  by  knowing  how  to  manage  him*  He  had 
the  good  taste  never  to  remind  him  of  his  years 
by  approaching  him  with  that  awe  which  is 
commonly  demonstrated  by  young  people  to- 
wards the  old ;  and  the  tact  to  observe  exactly 
where  his  foibles  would  bear  raillery,  and  where 
they  required  sympathy.  He  could  lead  him 
from  one  mood  to  another,  so  that  the  longest 
day  in  his  company  never  seemed  monotonous  j; 

n5 
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or  if  he  rambled  away  amongst  the  uei^bouif^ 
hood,  he  could  return  at  night  with  a  tak  of 
adTenturea  which  sent  him  to  bed  without  re- 
pining at  the  prospect  of  Uy-morrown  Un- 
lockily  the  old  man  considered  him  too  necet* 
isrjr  to  his  comforts  to  part  with  him;  and 
though  merely  the  son  of  a  younger  brother, 
without  fortune  or  expectations,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  turn  his  mind  to  a  profession,  or 
to  any  thing  beyond  the  present.  The  youth, 
howerer,  was  scarcely  twenty- three ;  and  at 
sodi  an  age,  a  welUsupplied  purse  for  the  time 
being  leaves  but  little  anj[iety  for  the  future. 

With  a  good  education,  picked  up  as  he  could 
by  snatches,  a  sprightly  disposition,  and  a  talent 
equal  to  any  thing,  young  Vibert  of  Hazle* 
dell  was  as  welcome  abroad  as  be  was  at  home; 
and  it  was  argued  that  his  handsome  figure  and 
countenance  would  stand  him  in  the  stead  of 
the  best  profession  going.  The  young  ladies 
would  turn  from  any  beau  at  the  county-ball  to 
greet  his  arrival,  and  never  think  of  engaging 
themselves  to  dance  till  they  were  quite  sure 
that  he  was  disposed  of.  One  remarked  upon 
the  blackness  of  bis  hair,  another  upon  the 


Wfatteiteas  of  his  forehead ;  and  the  squires  whor 
were  not  jealous  of  him  would  entertain  tbeoi 
with  his  feats  of  horsemanship  and  adrcHtness* 
at  bringing  down,  right  and  left.  Still  Vibert 
was  not  spoiled  $  and  the  young  ladies  puUed  up 
their  kid  gloves  till  they  splits  without  making 
any  visible  impression  upon  him.  His  obstinacy 
was  quite  incomprehensible.  Each  ridiculed 
the  disappointment  of  her  friend,  in  the  hope 
of  concealing  her  own  ;  and  all  turned  for  con<> 
solation  to  the  young  master  of  HeroncliiF. 

Marcus  of  Heroncliff  was  nearly  of  an  age 
with  Vibert^  and  was  perhaps  still  more  popular 
with  the  heads  of  families,  if  not  with  the 
younger  branches ;  for  he  had  the  advantage 
of  im  ample  fortune.  His  person,  also^  was 
well  formed,  and  his  features  were,  for  the 
i|;u>st  part,  handsome ;  but  the  first  had  none 
of  the  grace  of  Vibert,  and  the  last  had  a  far 
different  expression.  His  front,  iustead  of. 
being  cast  in  that  fine  expansive  mould,-  wast 
contracted  and  low,  and  denoted  more  cunning 
than  talent.  His  eye  was  too  deeply  sunk  tQ 
indicate  openness  or  generosity ;  and  the  tomt 
ensemble  gave  an  idea  of  sulkiness  and  double- 
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ioding.  It  WM  held  by  many  that  thb  oi^ 
waid  appearance  was  not  a  fiiir  indes  of  his 
dinposition,  which  was  said  to  be  liberal  fmd 
good-natured.  The  only  fouk  which  they  tovmd 
with  him  was,  that  hb  co&Tersatioii  seemed 
over-much  guarded  for  one  of  his  age.  Heap 
peared  unwilling  to  show  himsdf  as  he  realljr 
was,  and  the  greatest  confidence  which  could 
be  reposed  in  him  produced  no  corresponding 
return.  He  walked  in  society  like  one  who 
came  to  look  on  ^rather  than  to  mixin  it;  and 
although  bkr 'dependants  lived  in  profiosioo,  his 
table  waM  rarely  enlivened  save  by  Ae  dogs 
which  hAd  been  the  companions  of  his  sport. 
'  Vibert,  whose  character  it  was  to  judge 
always  favourably,  believed  that  his  manner 
and  mode  of  life  proceeded  from  the  consoi^ 
ousness  of  a  faulty  education,  and  a  mistrust  tf 
his  capacity  to  redeem  lost  time.  He  feh  a 
friendliness  for  him,  bordering  upon  oompas* 
sion ;  and  their  near  neighbourhood  affording 
him  frequent  opportunities  of  throwing  himtelf 
in  his  way,  a  considerable  d^ee  of  intimacy 
was,  in  course  of  time,  established  between 
them.    Vibert  was  right,  as  far  as  he  went^  in 
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ykf  vfsiii^ate  of  bk  friend's  miad  ;  bht  he  n^i^r 
detected  its  grand  feature.  Majrcu&  was  oen^ 
fiible -that  he  Teas  belowpar  amongst  those  of 
his  rank;  and  a  proud  heart  made  him  bittarljr 
jealous  of  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  Mm. 
It  was  this  that  gave  verity  to  the  expression 
which  we  have  befdre  noticed  in  his  featuces ; 
made  him  a  torment  to  himself;  and  rendered 
faim  incapable  of  sympathising  with  others. 
If  a  word  were  addressed  to  him^  he  believed 
that  it  was  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  ridiculing  his  reply ;  if  he  chanced  to  be 
contradicted;  his  visage  Uackened  as  though 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  insulted.  Vibert,  so 
open,  to  examination,  was  the  oolj  person  whom 
he  did  not  suspect  and  dread.  They  bunted, 
shot,  and  went  into  society  together;  and  it 
was  observed  diat  Marcus  lost  nothing  by  the 
contact.  His  confidence  increased,  his  res^ve 
in  some  degree  disappeared,  and  Vibert  secretly 
congratulated  himself  on  having  fashioned  a 
battery  to  receive  the  flattering  attentions  from 
which  he  was  anxious  to  escape.  His  ambi- 
tion, indeed,  was  otherwise  directed. 

At  a  few  miles'  distance  from.Hazledell  was 
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a  pretty  estate,  called  Silvermefey  frcmi  a  amalK 
lake,  which  reflected  the  front  of  the  dwelling 
and  the  high  grounds  and  rich  timber  behind 
it.    It  was  inhabited  by  persons  of  considera- 
tion in  the  county,  who  were  too  happy  at 
home  to  mix  much  with  their  ne^bours.    In 
fisct,  of  a  numeroos  family,  there  was  but  one 
daughter  old  enough  to  be  introduced ;  and  she 
was  of  a  beauty  so  rare,  Uiat  there  was  little 
danger  in  keeping  her  upon  hand  until  her 
sitter  was  of  an  age  to  accompany  her  into  so- 
ciety* 

In  this  family,  Vibert  had  been  for  some 
time  a  favourite,  and  had  been  fascinated  on 
his  first  introduction  to  it.  The  beauty  of 
whom  we  have  made  mention,  and  her  sister, 
a  year  or  two  younger,  were  placed  on  either 
.  side  of  him  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  know  whether 
most  to  admire  the  wild  tongue  and  laughing 
loveliness  of  the  younger  —  the  fair-haired 
Edith  ;  or  the  retiring,  but  attractive  dignity  of 
the  black  eyes  and  pale  fine  features  of  the 
elder — the  graceful  Marion.  They  were,  per- 
haps, both  pleased  to  see  the  hero  of  the  county 
conversations ;  but  the  younger  one  was  the 
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foremost  to  display  it ;  without  beiug  a  flirt, 
she  was  frank^  and  had  the  rare^  natural  gift  of 
saying  and  doing  what  she  pleased  without 
danger  of  misconstruction. 

The  daring  but  feminine  gaiety  of  this  young 
creature  speedily  dispelled  from  the  mind  of 
Vibert  all  idea  of  his  recent  acquaintance.  On 
his  showing  any  recollection  of  it,  she  assured 
him  that,  on  her  part,  the  acquaintance  was  by 
no  means  recent,  for  she  had  heard  him  dis'- 
cussed  as  often  as  any  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table. 

"  To  place  you  upon  an  equality  with  us," 
she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  persons 
we  are,  and  you  can  judge  whether,  at  any 
future  time,  when  your  horse  happens  to  knock 
up  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  your  dinner  to 
be  five  miles  off,  you  will  condescend  to  take 
advantage  of  us.  Papa  and  mamma,  who  you 
see  have  been  a  handsome  couple^  and  would 
think  themselves  so  still  if  they  had  not  such 
a  well  grown  family,  are  by  no  means  rigid,  ex- 
acting,  fault-finding,    and    disagreeable,   like 

• 

papas  and  mammas  in  general.  They  have  had 
the  good  taste  to  discover  our  precose  talents^ 
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pcDil  hf  beii^  oar  companions  instead  cl 
rolers  firom  tke  time  we  learned  the  art  of 
Hwlfiii|.  words  of  one  syllable,  and  doing  as  we 
noc  bidden.    Instead  of  scolding  us  to 

tr  misdeed^  tbcy  used  to  reason  with  us  as 
tt>  tlKir  proprictT,  and  generally  got  the  worst 
of  the  argument ;  so,  saving  that  in  virtue  of 
oar  old  companionship  we  make  them  the  con- 
fiduKt^  of  most  of  our  dilemmas,  they  have 
brought  us  up  diarmingly  undutiful  and  self- 
wtDed. 

*^  As  for  Clarion,  she  is  a  young  lady  erro- 
neously supposed  lo  be  the  pride  of  the  family, 
who  presumes  to  r^ard  me  with  a  patnmising 
complacency^  and  to  encourage  me  in  the 
idea  thaty  one  of  these  days,  I  shall  reaDy 
ksum  to  talk.  She  is  a  sedate  personage,  who 
tiies  to  reflect  upon  things  i  but,  as  the  same 
deep  study  has  shaded  her  brow  as  long  as  I 
can  recoUect,  I  imagine  that  she  does  not  often 
come  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  the  fidsely-styled 
pride  of  Sihrennere  does  not  blanch  her  cheeks 
in  the  uniriiolesome  atmosphere  of  learned 
tomes;  nor  by  spinning  the  globes,  nor  by 
hunting  the  stars.    Her  character  is  a  little 
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touched  with  romance^  aud  her  study  is  how  to 
mend  a  bad  worlds  which  continues  ailing  in 
spite  of  her.  She  gives  all  her  consolation^ 
and  half  of  her  pin-money,  to  a  tribe  of  old 
dames  and  young  damsels,  who,  under  such 
patronage,  only  pull  our  hedges  in  greater 
security,  or  add  fresh  colours  to  the  costume 
which  is  to  flaunt  triumphant  on  the  fair  day. 
The  urchins  whom  she  teaches  *'  to  guess  their 
lessons,''  aud  buys  off  from  aiding  in  the  toils 
of  their  parents,  are  the  most  mischievous  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and,  in  short,  things  go 
on  worse  and  worse,  and  poor  Marion  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  From  the  humbler 
world,  so  different  from  the  Arcadian  affair  of 
her  imagination,  she  turns  with  despair  to  the 
sphere  in  which  she  is  herself  to  move,  and 
shudders  at  the  prospect  of  disappointment 
there  also.  Where,  amongst  such  a  community 
of  young  ladies  battling  for  precedence,  and 
young  gentlemen  vowing  eternal  constancy  to 
a  dozen  at  a  time,  can  she  look  for  the  friend  of 
her  soul,  or  the  more  favoured  being  who  is  to 
console  her  for  the  want  of  one !  •  Alas,  the 
pride  of  Silvermere  !  with  feelings  so  delicate 
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that  a  gossamer  might  wound  them^  hoircan 
she  accommodate  herself  to  any  world  but  that 
of  the  Cairy  tales  which  delighted  our  nursay, 
or  expect  tranquillity  in  any  place  but  a 
doistert " 

Vibert's  calls  were  repeated  often,  each  one 
affording  a  pretext  for  another,  and  eacA  visit 
growing  longer  than  the  last.  The  father  of 
his  two  attractions  wais  required  frequently  by 
his  affairs  in  London,  where  he  spent  wedis  at  a 
time,  and  their  mother  wasgeneraUy  confined  by 
delicate  health  to  her  chamber.  Thus  Viberfs 
intimacy  with  them  had  but  little  ceremony  to 
restrain  its  rapid  advancement ;  and  he  soon 
felt,  what  has  perhaps  been  felt  by  many,  that 
the  simple  smile  of  the  dignified  and  retiring 
is  more  perilous  than  the  brightest  glance  of 
wit  and  vivacity.  Indeed,  Edith  was  too  gay  to 
be  suspected  of  any  thought  beyond  that  of 
amusement;  but  the  actions  of  Marion  were 
more  measured,  and  her  approbation  was  the 
more  flattering.  Vibert  laughed  when  he  en- 
countered the  first ;  but  his  pulse  beat  quickei* 
at  the  sight  of  the  last. 

There  seems  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart  to 
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be  an  unaccountable  intelligence,  by  whicb, 
without  the  use  of  external  signs,  the  tremours 
of  the  one  generally  find  their  reverberation  in 
the  other.  Often  as  Vibert  entered  to  share  in 
the  morning  amusements  of  the  sisters,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  horse  that  he  was  breaking 
in  for  Marion,  or  the  dog  that  he  was  teaching 
antics  for  Edith,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  insensible  to  an  increasing  flush  of  satisfac- 
tion at  his  appearance,  and  by  degrees  he  gave 
up  all  other  society,  and  had  no  pastime  to 
which  Marion  was  not  a  party.  Both  young, 
both  interested  in  the  other's  happiness,  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  reflect  how  the 
brightest  flowers  may  be  the  seat  of  poison,  and 
the  sweetest  moments  the  parents  of  misery. 
Their  intimacy  became  more  confidential;  and 
Edith  left  them  more  and  more  to  themselves  to 
seek  amusement  elsewhere.  Still  there  was  no 
question  of  love.  Vibert  knew  that,  without 
fortune  or  expectations,  he  could  have  no  pre- 
tension to  Marion :  and  that  the  number  of  her 
young  brothers  and  sisters  must  render  it  im- 
possible for  her  father  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
It  was  then  that  he  felt  the  extent  of  the  sacri- 
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fiee  be  had  made  in  deTotinghimBelf  so  entirety 
to  his  uncle.  Had  he  adopted  any  profession^ 
he  might  have  obtained  a  home  oi  hi^  own,  to 
say  the  least ;  and,  however  hmnble  that  home 
might  have  been,  would  Marion  have  ahrunk 
from  it  t  Would  Marion  have  failed  to  make 
it  the  richest  spot  upon  earth  t  He  was  yet 
only  of  an  age  when  many  commence  Uieir 
career ;  his  mind  was  too  active  and  too  brilliant 
to  suffer  his  habits  to  become  so  fixed  but  that 
he  could  turn  them  to  aoythins^.  He  deter- 
mined upon  breaking  the  matter  to  his  uncle ; 
and,  as  Edith  was  now  eighteen,  and  the  sisters 
were  just  about  to  appear  in  public,  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  If  Marion  were  not  to  go 
forth  with  a  hand  already  engaged,  what  had  he 
not  to  apprehend  t  Fortune  and  honours 
would  be  at  her  feet— -friends  would  reason- 
parents  might  command — and  what  had  she  to 
reply  t — She  loved  an  idler  who  lived  upon  aie 
other's  bounty,  and  whose  future  means  were 
something  worse  than  precarious !  He  seized 
upon  what  he  thought  a  good  opportunity,  the 
same  evening.  His  uncle  was  enjoying  his 
arm-chair  and  slippers  beside  an  ample  fire,  to 
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^ieb.t^e  pittering  of  a  November  storm  gave 
ailditionaL  comlort. 

o**  Yibert,'*  said  he,  *^what  have  been  your 
idicefflftiureis  to-day  f 

>]ff  1  haFei)een  to  Sflvermere." 

o^FoHcs  tell  me  you  have  been  there  every 
day  bur  the  last  twelvemonth  -—  and  who  have 
you  seen  there  t  '^ 

:^if?'I  have  seen  Marion." 

i^  Well,  nephew,  she  is  good4ooking,  you 
say.jl  and  sensiUe,  and  all  that.  Why  do  you 
not  marry  her^  and  bring  her  home  to  make 
teafornsr' 

7^  Alas  t  I  would  willingly  do  so,  had  I  the 
means/' 

^*^  We  can  get  over  that  obstacle,  I  think,  by 
disubling  your  allowance.'' 

^^My  dear  sir,  you  do  not  understand  its  full 
eJltent.  Marion's  family  would  never  consent, 
unless  she  were  to  be  the  mistress  of  an  esta- 
l^shment  of  her  own." 

>*^  We  can  remedy  that,  too,  Vibert.  Divide 
tbe  house  with  xpe  at  the  middle  of  the  cellar^ 
aqd  biicl^  up  thp  communications.  Divide  the 
stubtes  and  the  horses :  have  new  wheels  aiid 
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new  arms  to  the  old  £ciniil}r  rumble*tiimb}e^  and 
make  any  farther  arrangements  you  please.  Y<m 
have  been  a  good  boy,  to  bear  with  a  crazy  old 
num  so  long,  and  I  should  not  like  you  to  be  a 
loser  by  it." 

^*  My  dear  uncle,  there  was  no  need  of  tfak 
additional  generosity  to  secure  my  gratitude^ 
and  my  endeavours  to  prove  it.  I  did  not  speak 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  any  farther  tax  upon 
you,  but  merely  to  consult  you  whether  it  were 
not  better  that  I  thought  of  some  profession,  bjr 
which  I  might  attain  a  position  in  life  not  liable 
to  reverse.'* 

**  A  profession ! — what,  one  that  would  call 
you  away  from  Hazledellt" 

^^  I  fear  all  professicms  would  sid>ject  me  to 
that  affliction.'* 

The  uncle's  colour  rose  and  his  brow  dark- 
ened. . 

^^  Vibert  leave  me  in  my  old  i^e,  when  I  have 
become  entirely  dependant  apon  him !  Yibert 
knock  away  the  only  crutch  that  props  me  up 
from  the  grave-— ^queath  me  to  the  mercy  of 
hived  servants,  with  not  a  soul  to  excbajo^  a 
wiMrd  of  comfort  with  me  J«— What  fortune  could 
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you  obtain  which  would  compensate  for  reflec- 
tions like  these  t 

"  Stay,  nephew,  and  see  me  into  my  grave — 
the  reverse  which  you  apprehend — I  never 
thought  that  you  could  so  coldly  contemplate 
my  extinction ;  but  it  is  right  and  natural  that 
you  should  do  so.  Only  stay — and  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  not  keep  you  long — I  will  cur- 
tail my  expences,  banish  my  few  old  friends, 
dismiss  my  servants,  and  live  upon  bread  and 
water,  to  save  what  I  can  for  you  from  the 
estate.  I  cannot  cause  it  to  descend  to  you ; 
but,  at  alt  events,  I  can  save  for  you  as  much 
as  you  would  be  likely  to  make  by  leaving  me. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wish  to  go,  even  go ;  I  had 
rather  you  would  leave  me  miserable,  than  stay 
to  wish  me  dead." 

The  old  man  had  worked  himself  into  a  fit  of 
childish  agitation,  and  Vibert  saw  that  argu- 
ment was  useless. 

"  Uncle,'^  he  replied,  with  a  look  and  voice 
of  despair,  ^*  make  yourself  easy.  Marion  will 
find  another  husband,  who  will  perhaps  render 
her  happier  than  I  could,  and  I  will  remain  with 
you  as  I  have  done  hitherto.  ^^ 
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From  this  time,  Vibert  spared  do  effort  to 
oFercome  bis  ill-starred  passion,  as  well  for 
Marion's  sake  as  for  his  own;  seeking  every 
possible  pretext  to  render  bis  visits  less  fre- 
quent, and  to  pay  them  in  company.  Marion 
perceived  the  change  at  the  moment  it  took 
place,  and,  although  she  could  not  dispute  its 
propriety,  her  sensibility  vras  wounded  to  the 
quick.  She  commenced  her  first  round  of  pro- 
vincial gaiety  with  a  fever  at  her  heart,  and  an 
ominous  presage  of  sorrow. 

The    appearance    of  the    Silvermere   party 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  county— 
and,  as  Vibert  had  foreseen,  there  was  not  a 
sqmire  of  the  smallest  pretensions  who  did  not 
address  himself  sedulously  to  make  the  agree- 
able to  them.    They  had  little  encouragement, 
however,  in  their  attempts,  e^icepting    from 
Edith.     Her  heart  was  free,  and  her  tongue 
was  full  of  joy ;  but  Marion  was  looking  for  the 
return  of  Vibert;  and  the  reserved  glance  of 
her  eye  kept  flattery  at  a  distance,  and  hope  in 
fetters.    Still  he  returned  not — she  never  met 
him  in  society,  but  she  constantly  heard  of  his 
having  been  at  balls  and  merry-makings  where 
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$he  was  not.  It  was  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  his 
peace  of  mind;  and  she  was  too  generous  to 
attribute  it  to  any  thing  else.  On  his  occa- 
sional visits  of  ceremony  she  received  him  as  if 
nothing  material  had  happened ;  but  the  flush 
was  gone  from  her  cheeky  and  the  smile  that 
remained  was  cold  and  sickly. 

Meantime^  rumour  was  liberal  in  assigning 
to  each  of  the  sisters  her  share  of  intended  hus* 
bands.  Vibert  listened  to  the  catalogue  with 
all  the  trepidation  of  a  lover  who  had  really  en- 
tertained hopes.  Alas !  if  that  selfish  principle 
of  denying  to  another  what  we  cannot  enjoy 
ourselves  be  excusable  in  any  case,  it  is  so  iu 
love.  The  loved  object  which  belongs  to  no 
other  still  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  our 
own;  and  fancy  conjures  up,  in  spite  of  us,  an 
indefinable  trust  in  the  future,  of  which  the 
total  destruction  falls  like  the  blow  of  an  assas- 
sin. It  was  thus  with  Vibert,  when,  after 
writhing  long  in  secret  anguish  at  the  mention 
of  ^y  name  connected  with  that  of  Marion, 
report  from  all  quarters  concurred  in  the  same 
uncontradicted  tale.  Marion  was  receiving  the 
addresses  of  Marcus  of  Heroncliff :  of  him,  for 
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whom  be  had  himself  hook  motives  of  the 
pareet  kindness,  secured  the  good  thoaghte  ci 
her  family — him  whom  he  bad  made  the  con- 
fidant of  his  love — him  who  bad  professed  hhn^ 
self  to  be  only  waiting  for  encouragement  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  her  rister !    That 
he  should  have  met  him  daily,  and  never  fainted 
at  the  change  in  his  intentions ! — ^Tet  nugfat  it 
not  have  been  that  he  feared  to  inffict  p^f 
That  he  should  have  deserted  Edith  vdien  his 
conduct  bad  implied  all  that  was  devoted ! — ^Yet, 
was  it  not  for  Marion  f    But  then,  that  Marion 
sbooldbavebecometberivalof  her  sister!  Tet, 
oh  1   how  soon  she  had  overcome  the  remem- 
brance  of  him^  and  how  natural  was  it  for  the 
cold  in  love  to  become  the  faithless  in  fnend- 
ship !    Thus  Vibert  went  on  aigufaig  for  and 
against  all  the  parties,  and  winding  up  with  a 
forced  ejaculati(m  of — ^^  It  is  nothing  to  me-— it 
is  no  affair  of  mine/' — ^It  was  meant  to  con- 
firm his  pride,  but  only  proved  his  wretchedness. 
Upon  this  principle,  and  from  a  sense  of  his 
want  of  self-possession,  the  name  of  Marion 
never  passed  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  Marcus, 
who  on  his  part,  was  equally  silent. 
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jJ.The  reppctupou  which  this  conduct  was 
idopt^  was.QQt  so  destitute  of  reasou  a&  those 
^hVch  had  preceded  it.  Marcus,  with  the  fail* 
illg_  already  noticed,  was  incapable  of  being  a 
truejfidend ;  aod,  though  at  his  first  introduc- 
tion at  $ilv]ermere,  the  marked  intelligence  be- 
twjsen  Marioa  and  Vibert  reduced  him  to  the 
jdeceseby  of  devoUng  his  attentions  to  Edith, 
yet  the  bare  circumstance  of  her  sister's  pre- 
ference for  another  was  sufScient  to  kindle  in 
hia  heart  the  most  burning  anxiety  to  obtain 
her  for  himself.  Without  considering  Vibert's 
earlier  acquaintance,  he  felt  himself  eclipsed, 
and  his  honour  wounded.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, that  his  friend's  visits  were  discontinued, 
bis  own  were  redoubled.  They  were  natu- 
rally, from  his  previous  behaviour,  laid  by 
the  family  to  the  account  of  Edith;  and, 
upon  this  conviction,  Marion  often  used  him 
as  a  protection  against  the  advances  of  her 
unwelcome  host  of  admirers.  If  she  was 
asked  to  dance,  she  was  engaged  to  Marcus; 
and  his  arm  was  always  ready  to  conduct  her 
to  her  canriage.  It  was  observed  that  she  re« 
ceived  much  more  of  his  attention  than  was 
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bcstowecl  upon  her  sister;  and  incciMfalip^itliesr 
manner  in  pnUic  became  the  pvafeftce  mp:^svale^ 
where  there  was  no  need  for  it.  <  IrRskcg^Toet 
hij^,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  advanee^tii^nc^ 
endeavouring  to  extirpate  theTlaitJdndrfi^dsiqjf 
which  he  thought  might  yet  lingejr  fi>r.^por 
Vibert.  One  while  he  affected ^diagrin^itBidiD^ 
vented  excesses  on  the  part  of  hiftifrieiid  as^tbe 
cause  of  it:  at  another  time  hte  mtat  dncidi^ft 
at  injurious  words,  which  he  allied  to  i  have 
been  employed  by  Vibert  towards  hcte^.  jAt 
last,  when  he  thought  himself  quite- iaecfmoe^iche 
disclosed  bis  passion,  and  wa8>^. rejected  itiSth 
astonishment.  -•>  ><:w:  >-  : 

The  sting,  for  one  like  him^i  had  .a  tbousAid^ 
barbs:  he  loved  the  beautiful  ManmL wlA .ali 
the  energy  of  a  soul  which  bad:  never  ibeferse 
loved  a  human  beingi  Common  .i:ep^art^j|M^ 
his  confidence  in  her  resentment  againsj^ytt>eHji 
had  made  him  consider  her  a&  abrcatdy  l|lft>Ow^^ 
His  triumph  over  all  the  compelitors  jtibaltllie 
had  feiared,  envied,  and  detested,*  wasy.  iui:  bq 
deemied,  on  the  eve  of  completion  |  and  mm 
he  was  to  be  the  object  of  derision  andqsitdak 
pity  I    The  means  wbich.heJbad  s^UBid  tQ^^§i» 
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tiate  himsdf  would  probably  be  diyulged.  The 
inmost  core  of  his  heart  would  be  exposed  and 
scorned  3  and  Vibert^  whom  he  felt  to  be  the 
latent  cause  of  his  rejection^  was^  perhaps^ 
finally  to  be  reinstated^  and  to  flaunt  his  tri- 
umph-daily  before  his  eyes!  The  very  evils 
whidi  bad  minds  have  attempted  to  inflict  upon 
others,  become  a  provocation  to  themselves: 
they  have  been  defeated,  and  therefore  they  have 
been  injured ;  and  the  rejected  suitor  returned 
home  pciHid  and  quivering  with  an  ague  fit  of 
mortal  hate;. 

The  attentions  of  Marcus  had  never  been 
discussed  between  the  sisters  until  the  occur- 
rejice  of  this  catastrophe.  He  left  them  in  a 
shaded  alley  of  the  pleasure-  grounds,  which 
were  beginning  to  be  strewed  with  the  yellow 
leaves  of  autumn ;  and  a  clouded  sunset  cast  a 
few  long  streaks  across  the  sward,  and  made 
the  deep  recesses  look  still  more  sombre. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  a  melancholy 
peculiar  to  this  period  of  the  year*  Marion 
had  a  double  reason;  for  it  was  about  the 
same  time  in  the  preceding  autimin,  and  in  the 
sun|mer*house  but  a  few  steps  before  her^  that 
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she  had  passed  the  last  happy  hdu^  with  Vi- 

bert! 

"Marion,*'  said  Edith,  as  they  walkesdf  *to, 
with  their  arms  fondly  resting  upon  toich  other's 
neck,  "you  are  not  well.  It  is  lon^  since  "Jtm 
were  well ;  but  I  had  hojied  that  the  attac^i- 
ment  of  Marcns  would  have  dispelled  a  deep 
grief,  of  which  you  forbade  hie  evfer  io  speak. 
t  trusted  that  your  heart  had  been  afre^dfin  its 
progress  of  sorrow,  and  I  was  siletit,  te^  ybu 
should  think  me  jealous  of  my  sweet  rival.'' 

"  Heavens !  that  my  apathy  should  have  been 
so  great  as  to  mistake  his]  intentions.  I  only 
bore  with  him  because  I  thought  him  ybur'i.*' 
"Marion,  I  never  should  hav^wisted  him 
loved  by  you,  had  I  not  felt  that  ybur  life  de- 
pended on  the  diversion  of  your  thotigfht^. '  I 
have  been  mistaken;  jrou  haVe  be^n  dj/ing 
daily,  and,  unless  you  would  hav^e  me'  die  tHth 
you,  let  me  write  to  Vibert.  Siveet  'Marion, 
let  me  write,  as  from  myself.  In  mjr  own  wild 
way,  merely  to  bid  him  come  and  datid<&  oh  my 
birthday." 

"  No,  Edith,  no*    He  would  siispect  tlie  tea- 
son  ;  it  is  too  humiliating.    I  have  still  ""jpride 
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en9i]|^I)  le^  tQ  save  me  from  ooateoipt,  if  not  to 
support  me  from— —Edith,  let  us  talk  of  other 
things/* 

3h^  leaned  her  head  upon  her  sister's  bosom, 
^d  both  were  weeping,  when  they  were  startled 
by  the  gallop  of  a  horse,  and  a  ring  at  the  gar- 
d^ii  gate,  Edith  saw  that  it  was  the  servant 
pf  Vibert,  and  she  sprang  like  a  fawn  to  inquire 

Jiia  ooinmission.    He  brought  a  letter  for  Ma- 
ripn^  and  thus  it  ran  z 

^^  The  relations  who  stood  between  me  and 
the  succession  to  the  estates  of  Hazledell  are 
dj^d*  I  am  now  my  uncle's  heir  3  but  I  fear 
too  late.    The  sorrow  of  withdrawing  myself 

,  to  my  proper  distance  when  I  was  poor  is  pro- 
bably to  be  followed  up  by  the  anguish  of  being 

:   forbidden  to  return  now  that  I  am  rich.     I  dare 

.   not  appegir  before  you  tiU  I  hear  the  refutation 

.pf  your  reported  engagements  with  Marcus — 

:tlU  you  bid  me  look  forward  to  a  termination 

:    of  the  misery  which  a  feeling  of  honour  obliged 
me  to  inflict  upon  myself." 

Marion   sank  for  support  against  the   ivy- 
twined  pillar  of  the  summer  house.     Edith 

^   4^i8sed  her  pale  cheek,  and  fondly  whispered. 


:.         "J.    ■'^■?T 

I)aU;iM«>:  vliat  answer  will  yoas^idf'^ 


A9«r  :&«  fr^  »»»ts  of  tmnidoqs  ^^HiijjaD 
SQ  mtgml  of  alcoce,  to  toU  the  to- 
t?f  Ikt  haatf  Marion  merdy  dacolated. 

■'    -■         W 

PSsr  Ilbest !    I  thoi^il  be  had  foi^tteq 


^  Kic&tfr  saT«  poor  Efith,"  replied  her  aster^ 
w^  a  borst  of  that  natval  g»ety  wfaidi  had 
<f  b£»  a&BHt  fccsakm  Ikt;  ^powEdhh  has 
3CW  the  wiIkv-vTeath  all  to  herself.  Alas ! 
iic  jisaae  doocktr  rjawpinn  to  twine  it  round 
&  Mck  cf  tfe  fake  hud  of  Henmdiff ! 

"^  H<se — here  is  a  pcndl — the  serrant  waits 
far  ai  feplr.** 

3facva  toare  Ae  bnck  ham  her  letter^  and 
wTi?te — ^^  TW  reports  are  imfbiaided — the  fo- 
taxe  fes  2  Tooor  power.** 

'^  EJMi !  *'' $k?  SMd,  wiicn  the  messeiyr  was 
dEfesaDttssed^  ^gtre  soie  jtmr  arm  faad^  to  the 
hoQse.  for  I  feel  £uat.  Li  the  midst  of  aU  this 
happiness  there  kasidDMss  aft  bbj  heart — a 
Strang  bodm^  that  I  am  only  tantaliied  bj 
chimcsas^  and  meant  for  misfortone.  Per- 
haps I  deceive  mysdlL  Perhaps  it  is  only 
Uie  strange  bewilderment  occasioned  by  this 
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revolution  in  all  that  interests  me.     [  cannot 
helpit.'^^  ^ 

^K  i^nas  a  gusty  and  querulous  night.  The 
btd  trees  *by  their  wipdp^  groaned  as  though 
Uiey  werb  in  trouble^  and  the  scud  swept  along 
the  sl[y 'fike  a  host  of  spectres.  Marion's  dis- 
tressing fancies  were  not  to  be  calmed^  and 
grew*  even  more  excited  by  the  restless  and  ap- 
parently  preternatural  spirits  of  her  sister,  who 
mscussed  their  prospects  in  her  wildest  vein. 
She  arranged  that  when  Marion  became  the 
lady  of  Hazledell,  she  also  was  to  call  it  her 
home,  make  herself  the  sole  object  of  attraction 
aiid  tournament  to  all  the  squires  round  about, 
and  display  her  true  dignity  by  remaining  a 
scornful  lady  and  a  respectable  maiden  aunt. 
By  degrees,  her  fancy  ceased  castle-building — 
a  few  unconnected  sparks  of  vanity  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  she  dropped  asleep.  Marion 
had  no  wish  or  power  to  repose ;  her  nervous 
sense  of  apprehension  continued  to  increase; 
she  tried  every  effort  to  direct  her  thoughts  to 
other  subjects,  but  they  invariably  became  en- 
tangled,  and  again  pressed  with  a  dead  weight 
upon  her  heart.     In  this  mood  she  was  startled 
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by  Edith  laughing  in  her  sle^p,  with  It  joood 
which  terrified  her. 

^  Edith!"  she  cried>  shakii^  her  till  she 
partially  awoke ;  *^  Edith— you  frightea  me»r- 
why  do  you  laugh  in  your  sleep  f 

*•  I  laughed/'  replied  Edith^  drowsily>  and 
scarce  knowing  what  she  said^  ^'  I  JUkOghed 
at  some  one  who  preached  to  me  of 'the 
▼anity  of  human  expectations/'  8he  again 
muttered  a  laugh,  and  a  second  time  dropped 
asleep. 

Notliwithstanding  the  note  of  Marion,  the 
'night  at  Hazledell  had  seemed  to  bring  widi  it 
a  sense  of  sadness,  no  less  than  it  had  done  ^t 
Silvennere.  Vibert's  unde  had  retired  to  lest 
with  an  ominous  feeling  of  distress  at  the  news 
of  his  deceased  relations.  After  a  while  he  had 
come  back  to  shake  hands  with  him  again. 
'The  young  ones,  he  said,  were  dropping  about 
him,  and  leaving  bim  desolate  to  l^mient  the 
luckless  humour  which  had  impeded  him  from 
adding  to  their  comforts  as  he  might  have  done. 
Every  joint  of  him  trembled  lest  he  should  live 
too  long.  **  God  bless  you,  Vibert  1"  b«  added, 
"  you  have  always  been  a  good  boy^  and  have 
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> beetle  4iild}y  trith  my  infirmities— God  bless 
you ! — God  bless  you !  Vibert,  you  will  go  to- 
morrow to  Silvermere  t  I  have  long  prevented 
you  from  being  bappy,  and  you  owe  me  no  thanks 
that  you  are  i^o  at  last.  Go  to  bed— you  have 
gfowii  t^in  from  want  of  sleeps  and  it  is  all 
toy  fault/*' 

He  quitted  him  itgain  with  affectionate  and 
Inmost  childish  reluctance  5  and  Vibert  paced 
Ms  Toom^  in  a  fever  of  anticipation^  till  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  which  had  seemed  as  if  it 
never  meant  to  rise  again.  It  was  still  too 
early  to  set  out  for  Silvermere,  but  he  knew 
that  Marcus  rose  with  the  dawn  for  his  field- 
sports>  and  his  generous  mind  was  unwilling  to 
lose  an  instant  in  acknowledging  and  asking 
pardon  for  the  Suspicions  which  he  had  enter- 
tsuned  of  his  friendship.  He  walked  rapidly 
to  HeroncliiT,  and  found  Marcus,  as  he  bad 
auticij^ted,  up  and  dressed  |  in  fact,  he  bad 
passe<l  the  night  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
himself  had  done,  and  his  face  looked  haggard 
and  wild. 

^*  Marcus, ''  said  Vil)ert,  "  I  come  to  tell  you 
a  piece  of  strange  news.*' 
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**  I  know  it  already,"  replied  Marcusj^  with 
an  attempt  to  look  glad.  ^^I  met  your  defvaht 
going  to  Silvermere  with  it.  Your  uncle^  in 
India  are  dead." 

*^  I  scarcely  recollect  them,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  ridiculous  to  affect  much  grief  for 
their  loss ;  but  the  circumstance  ha^  been  the 
means  of  showing  me  an  injustice  committed 
against  yourself,  at  which  I  am  sincerely  grieved. 
I  believed  that  you  entertained  an  intention  of 
supplanting  me  in  the  love  of  Marion ;  and  al- 
though my  reason  had  nothing  to  object  to  it, 
my  heart  felt  that  it  was  not  the  part  which  I 
would  have  acted  towards  you.  I  have  accus^ 
you  bitterly ;  but  see,  Marion  has  herself  ex- 
culpated you;  and  you  must  even  forgive  me 
as  one  who  has  been  too  unhappily  bewildered 
to  be  master  of  himself.". 

Marcus  took  his  offered  hand  and  laughed, 
but  with  a  fearful  expression^  which  he  strove 
to  hide  by  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ground: 

"  Then  Marion,"  he  observed,  **looks  forward 
to  being  the  lady  of  Hazledell  ?  " 

"Ay,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  it  to  her 
sister,  the  lady  of  Heroncliff.     My  son  shall 
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marry  your  daughter,  and  we  will  join  the  es- 
tates  in  one." 

Marcus  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  harrowing 
sound. 

*^  Vibert,"  he  said,  "  we  h^d  best  remain 
uumarriedj  we  are  more  independent  to  pur- 
sue  our  pastimes  :  we  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  society  which  is  odious  to  us ;  and, 
whilst  we  are  free,  we  are  the  more  welcomed 
abroad.     Promise  me  you  will  think  no  more 

of  a:' 

"  You  would  not  ask  it,  if  you  felt,  like  me, 
that  you  were  beloved  by  Marion.  What  do  I 
care  for  independence  and  my  reception  abroad, 
when  i  have  such  a  thraldom  and  such  a  para- 
dise at  liome  !'* 

"  You  are  determined,  then  ?  '* 

*^  Can  you  doubt  it  t  I  am  even  now  on  my 
way  to  Silvermere.  I  should  arrive  too  soon 
on  horseback,  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  walk, 
for  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  find  myself  on  my 
way  thither.  Come,  take  your  gun,  and  accom- 
pany me." 

^^  I  will  accompany,  in  the  hope  of  dissuading 
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yaa,  and  bringing  you  bads  b^re  yo^  ^fi^a 
there." 

**  And  I  will  drag  you  into  fetters  whetbi^r 
you  will  or  not.  Come  5  it  is  time  to  sta^rt,  if 
we  would  be  there  by  breakfastvtikne> ;  What 
luls  you  f — You  look  pale  and  4ihiv6ru;ig^  this 
morning;  and  see,  for  th^  first  tin^  in  your 
life,  you  have  forgotten  your  gun." 

With  tliat  he  kindly  took  it  from  wliere  it 
stood,  and  presented  it  to  him. 

^^  I  will  not  take  it,"  said  Marcus,  vaguely ; 
^^  I  am  nervous,  and  cannot  shoot." 

^^  Tut,  man }  take  your  gun,  I  say ;  a  good 
«hot  will  put  you  in  spirits.  Th^re  is  an  out- 
Ijring  deer  from  Hazleddl  in  tihe  Black  Valley, 
and  you  must  kill  him  for  our  wedding-feast." 

Marcus  bit  his  white  lips,  land  did  as  be  was 
bidden ;  and  the  companions  set  out  upon  their 
walk. 

The  weather  was  still  gusty  and  unpeirlain. 
The  faint  gleam  of  the  sun  was  rapidly  tra- 
versed by  the  clouds,  which  seemed  to  over- 
run each  other,  in  wild  and  feai^l  confusion* 
J8everal  large  trees  were  blown  across  the  path- 
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w^jBf  esid  the*  cmwii   skimmed  aloft  in  un- 
settled course^  as  though  they  were  afraid  to 

4 

perch. 

•  "How  I  lore  this  bracing  air  !**  said  Vibert. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  couW  fly/' 

"  Yott  feel  elastic  fi*om  your  errand.  I  have 
no  ^uch  cause^  and  I  would  fain  that  the  morn- 
ing had  been  calmer.  I  think  that  long  usage 
to  blustering  weather  would  have  a  strong  effect 
upon  men's  passions^  and  render  them  too  daring 
and  recklei^s.'' 

As  they  descended  the  brow  of  fern  and 
scattered  plantations,  from  his  Ueak  i-esidencei 
his  persuasions  that  Vibert  would  return  be* 
i^ame  more  and  more  urgent.    He  used^  in  a 
wild,  disjointed  manner,  all  the  vain  arguments 
to  which  the  selfish  and  the  dissipated  generally 
resort  to  dissuade  their  friends  from  what  they 
call  a  sacrifice  of  liberty.    They  were  easily 
overruled,  and  his  agitation  grew  the  more  vio- 
lent.   In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Black  Valley,  a  gorge  of  rock,  and 
varied  earth,  choked  up  by  trees  and  bushes, 
chance-sown  by  the  birds  and  the  winds.    This 
valley  was  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
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IcDgth,  its  gloom  was  unbroken  'by  a  isidglif 
habitation^  and  it  had  been  the  Wllbness  of  mttby 
atrocities.  It  was  a  place  usually  avoided  ^^'fitit 
it  was  the  shortest  road  to  Silrerm^re^  atidf  t1- 
bert  never  visited  it  by  any  other r    '  .;  I^'J 

"  I  do  not  like  this  valley !  '*  said  Mdrtuk ;' 
"  we  will  take  the  upper  road.'^ 

*^  It  is  too  far  about — come  on— y6u  are  not 
yourself  this  morning,  and  the  sooier  E^ftr 
laughs  at  you  the  better." 

They  were  making  a  short  cut  through  1i&d 

■  *'"■• 
tangled  thicket,  from  one  path  to  anodi^,  and 

bad  reached  a  more  gloomy  and  savt^  spot 

than  they  had  hitherto  encountered.    Marcus 

sat  down  upon  a  piece  of  splintered  t^ber,  and 

motioned  Vibert,  with  a  gasping  earnestness 

which  was  not  to  be  disputed,  to  seat  hfmseff 

beside  him.  :   » 

"Marcus,**  said  the  latter,  as  he  complied, 
"  your  conduct  is  inexplicable.'  Wby  are  yoU  so 
anxious  that  I  should  not  go  to  Silveirmere,  hoi 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  Marion  t  l^tru 
must  have  some  reason  for  all  this ;  and,  if  so, 
why  conceal  it  from  met  " 

"  If  nothing  short  of  such  an  extremitjr  wiS 


i^di^ce  you,  to,  follow  my  counsel^  I  must  even 
cpme  to  iU  .  Marion  is  ziot  what  you  have  Bup*- 
pp^d  h^f-rrYou  imagioe  that  her  love  for  you 

ha9  kept  her  single.    Ask  of  whom  you  will,  if 

^  ■■■■■'  \ ■ 

such  be  the  general  opinion.  Till  yesterday, 
she  g^¥Q  herjsi^lf  to  another,  who  cannot  as- 
pire to  a  thousandth  part  of  your  merit,  but 
who  happened  to  be  more  favoured  by  fortune. 
Last  nighty  you  became  the  richest,  and  she 
changed ;  but  would  Vibert  be  contented  with 
a  partner  who  preferred  another  t " 

^'  Marcus ! — this  other  l-^-It  is  of  yourself 
you  speak  f  " 

/^  Ask  all  the  world,  if  she  did  not  make 
herself  notorious  with  me.  She  made  me 
distrust  all  womankind.  Vibert,  let  us  both 
leave  her  to  the  reflections  of  one  who  has  de« 
served  to  be  forsaken.'^ 

^^  May  it  not  be  that  you^  and  not  I,  have 
mistaken  her  ?  She  might  have  preferred  yo!|r 
company  because  you  were  my  friend,  and  you 
might  have  fancied  that  she  loved  you  because 
you  loved  her.  It  is  needless  to  contradict  me 
— men  do  not  tremble  and  turn  pale  because 
their  friends  are  going  to  marry  jilts,    I  do  not 
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tdame  3^00 ;  for  not  to  iave  Marion  is  bejrdnd 
the  power  even  of  fnen^bip.  Let  us  only  tie 
hit  rivals^  and  not  attenqit  to  diacoan^e  ^ac^ 
other  by  doing  ber  injustice.  Let  us  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  each  preler  his  suit«  For  my  paitt 
I  promise  yon,  that  if  you  succeed^  I  wifl  yield 
without  enmity/' 

Marcus  staggered  as  he  rose^  Vibert's  couu^ 
teiiance  was  grave  but  not  unfriendly^ 

'^  Go  on,  then/'  said  the  former,  in  a  deep 
broken  voice,  and  with  eveiry  feature  convulsed ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  turned  himself  homeward; 
and  Vibert,  seeing  that  it  was  advisable  to  part 
company,  pursued  his  course  towards  Silver- 
mere.  Marcus  made  but  a  few  strides  and 
paused.  He  clenched  his  teeth,  and  cast  a 
wild  glance  at  his  rifle-^made  one  or  two  hesi- 
tating steps,  and  then  bounded  after. 

Long  and  intense  was  the  watch  which  die 
sisters  kept  that  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Ihe  Black  Valley,  but  no  one  was  seen  to  oome 
forth  from  it. 

"In  other  times,' ^  said  Marion,  "Vibert 
could  arrive  to  breakfast,  and  it  is  now  long  past 


noon.'' 
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Edith  was  not  mistress  of  the  gay  consb- 
lation  which  had  so  oiten  tamed  a  tear  to  a 
smile,  and  framed  an  excuse  out  of  the  wild 
and  stormy  iveather,  which  it  was  evident  her 
own  heart  could  not  admits 

"  He  did  not  use  to  mind  stormy  weather/' 
returned  Marion.  ^^  Besides^  we  heard  a  shot 
fired,  and  we  know  that  no  one  has  the  range 
of  the  Black  Valley  but  Vibert  and  his  friend 
Marcus/' 

'^  It  was,  perhaps,  only  the  cracking  of  some 
time-worn  stem,  giving  way  to  the  hurricane; 
and,  if  it  was  a  shot,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  peculiar  nature  of  our  cavaliers 
of  the  wold,  and  make  allowance  for  what  they 
cannot  help.  How  can  we  suppose  that  Vibert 
could  pass  the  Badger's  Bank  without  paying 
his  compliments  to  the  wild  cat,  or  enjoying 
the  shriek  of  the  bird  of  prey  that  comes  thither 
to  tear  his  victim  ?  He  will  be  here  to  dinner, 
and  make  amends  for  his  slowness  by  a  strange 
tale  of  the  wonders  which  caused  it." 

"Edith,  you  are  drawing  the  character  of 
Marcus — this  is  not  like  Vibert." 

**  Well,  well^  then — do  not  speak  with  such 
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a  tremor^  and  he  shall  be  a  bright  exception ; 

and  the  only  punishment  he  shall  have  is  to  be 

dismissed  from  your  mind^  just  whilst  I  tell 

you  why  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  faithless  i 

Marcus.     Do  you  listen  t — ^Yes. — ^Why,  then^ 

dear  Marion,  I  must  have  you  guess  the  reason 

for  my  sage  determination  to  obtain  reverence 

as  a  maiden-aunt."  j 

*•  Edith !"  I 

"  Y^,  yes — I  see  you  have  guessed  aright.  i 

'Tis  a  false-hearted ^but,  Marion,  he  was  my  j 

first ;  and  to  be  deserted  for  you  is  not  a  crime  ! 

which  makes  him  an  absolute  monster.    Come  j 

away  from  this  window,  and  let  us  rest  our  j 

»  ■ 

eyes,  for  they  have  followed  the  battling  of  the  i 

kites  and  crows  till  we  grow  giddy,  and 
dreamy,  and  fanciful.  Come,  come,  my  bride 
of  Hazledell,  and  listen  to  the  lost  wits  of  the 
soon  undisputed  pride  of  Silvermere.*' 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  they  joined  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  still  no  tidings  had  been 
heard  of  Vibert.  There  was  a  silence  in  the 
circle  which  proved  that  their  uneasiness  was 
not  confined  to  themselves,  and  presently  the 
consternation  was  completed  by  the  mysterious 
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countenance  of  a  servant  who  called  out  his 
master.  Marion  and  Edith  clasped  each  other's 
neck  in  the  sure  presentiment  of  something 
fatal.  The  truth  was  less  cruel  than  their  su«- 
pense^  for,  though  communicated  with  all  the 
care  and  tenderness  which  its  nature  required^ 
it  left  them  insensible  to  the  horrors  of  which 
they  had  been  the  victims.  The  sisters  and 
the  two  friends  were  doomed  never  to  meet 
again.  The  fate  of  Vibert  had  been  discovered 
by  the  gamekeepers  as  they  were  taking  their 
evening  rounds  by  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
left  bleeding  and  breathless  by  the  dastard 
hand  of  his  rival.  That  of  Marcus  was  best 
known  to  the  fiends  which  pursued  him. 

We  will  not  swell  our  history  with  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  gradations  by  which  a  thrilling 
horror  may  settle  down  to  a  calm  and  lasting 
woe.  The  first  news  which  followed  the  fore- 
going events  related  to  Vibert's  uncle.  His 
infirm  frame  had  sunk  beneath  his  affliction, 
and  he  lay  in  the  family-vault  beside  his  unfor- 
tunate nephew.  Of  Marcus,  nothing  had  ever 
been  heard.  A  stranger  had  been  found,  appa- 
rently self-destroyed,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
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countiy,  but  nobody  had  eome  forward  to  rr* 
cognize  him.  There  waa^  of  course^  a  surmise 
that  this  might  hare  been  the  fugitiTe,  Marcasy 
and,  whether  true  or  false^  he  never  gave 
grounds  for  any  other. 

Years  passed  away^  but  the  characters  of 
Marion  and  Edith  resumed  no  more  their  natu* 
ral  tone.  The  last  was  never  seen  to  resume 
her  smiles,  nor  the  first  to  drop  a  tear.  Their 
feelings  had  been  trampled  down  too  rudely  to 
spring  again.  What  were  their  fates  eventually 
is  an  inquiry  of  small  importance — ^the  history 
of  their  hearts  is  concluded. 


THE  END. 
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